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EAST INDIA (FOREST SERVICE). 


CORRESPONDENCE 

RELATING TO THE 

TRAINING OF FORESTRY STUDENTS. 


No. 1. 

Extracts from the Report , dated the 29 th November , 1902, of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture to enquire and report 
upon British Forestry * 

Paragraph 16: — 

The desirability of a great State Forest School on the model of 
Nancy or of Eberswalde has not escaped our attention, but we do not 
feel justified, under present conditions, in recommending so great an 
outlay as would be necessitated by the creation of such an institution. 
We think, however, that many of the advantages of an institution of 
this type could be secured at a comparatively small outlay by the 
transference of the Forestry Department at Coopers Hill to a Univer- 
sity centre. This would at once place the highest form of forestry 
education available in this country within the reach of a large pro- 
portion of the prospective land-owners and land-agents, while the 
advantages to the candidates for the Indian Forest Service of three 
years’ residence in a University are obvious. The Colonies make 
increasing demands on this country for qualified forest experts, and 
we anticipate that an increasing number of lecturers and advisory 
experts will be required for work in the United Kingdom. Our 
Universities contain many students thoroughly well-grounded in 
natural science and economics, who, at the end of their period of study 
of pure subjects, would readily be attracted to the study of forestry, 
and would rapidly qualify as forest experts. 

Paragraph 36: — 

We recommend — 

(a) That two areas for practical demonstration be 
acquired, the one in England and the other in Scotland, of 
not less than 2,000 acres, if possible, nor over 10,000 acres in 
each case. We suggest that the Alice Holt Woods in Hamp- 
shire be made available as soon as possible to serve as a Demon- 
stration Area in England; and that a suitable estate be 
purchased in Scotlandr as convenient as possible to Edinburgh, 
for the same purpose. These recommendations would have 
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to be carried out by arrangement between the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests and the Board of Agriculture, and 
assistance should be looked for from- local authorities, societies, 
and individuals interested in forestry and technical education. 


(5) That additional facilities for instruction be afforded, by 
the appointment of a lecturer on forestry in connection with 
each of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and that 
example plots, as defined in paragraph 15, be provided in 
connection with each of these centres and with Edinburgh. 


No. 2. 

Extract from the Report dated the 17 th August , 1903, of the Committee 
appointed to enquire into Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers 
Hill , and other matters .* 

Paragraph 35: — 

We next deal with the question of the recruitment and training of 
officers for the Forest Service. 

As there is no efficient teaching of Forestry in the United King- 
dom, it will be necessary for some years to come that the Government 
of India should continue to provide for the education of the selected 
candidates. The Professor of Forestry and one of his Assistants must 
be maintained as heretofore. The question then arises — where, in the 
absence of Coopers Hill, are Forest officers to be trained? Although 
the average number of Forest officers required by the Government of 
India will be only eight annually, the Government of India is 
too deeply interested in the matter to allow of its being left 
to chance or to the future establishment of schools for instruction in 
Forestry in accordance with the recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee on British Forestry, which reported to the Board of Agri- 
culture last year. We think that it is possible without much difficulty 
to arrange for the transfer of the Professor of Forestry and one of his 
Assistants from Coopers Hill to Cambridge or Oxford or Edinburgh. 
At the last-named University there is already the foundation of a 
Forest School, but it may be inconvenient to have the students so far 
from London. On the whole, looking to the evidence given by Sir W. 
Thiselton-Dyer as to the facilities at Cambridge, we recommend that 
for the immediate future, at any rate, an arrangement should be made 
with that University. For the present the candidates may be selected, 
as now, by the Civil Service Commissioners, and required to go to 
Cambridge for their Forest Education as they now go to Coopers Hill. 
On the understanding that the pay of the Professor of Forestry and 
his Assistant is provided by the Government of India, that Govern- 
ment should have a controlling voice in the choice of a Professor and 
in prescribing the course of instruction to be followed. Hereafter 
when Schools of Forestry, with suitable staffs and sufficient equipment, 
shall have been established with success, their degrees or diplomas 
may be accepted as proof of sufficient technical training, and the 
selection may be made from those who have acquired those degrees 
and diplomas and are otherwise well qualified. When this condition 
has been reached, the Government of India need no longer concern 
themselves with the teaching staff or the course of instruction. 


* Parliamentary Paper, fid. 2055 of 1904. 
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No. 3. 


Letter from the India Office to the President , Royal Indian Engineering 
College , dated the 20#A May, 1904. 

In continuation of the letter* from this Office, dated the 11th May, 
1904, J. & P. 973, I am directed by the Secretary of State to request that 
you will be so good as to ascertain from Doctor Schlich his views as to the 
arrangements which he would advise for the training of the probationers 
for the Forest Service, after the system of training at Coopers Hill has been 
brought to a close, and that you will submit them with any observations, 
of your own which you may desire to make. 

I am, &c., 

' (Signed) A. GODLEY. 


No. 4. 


Letter from the President, Royal Indian Engineering College, to the Under 
Secretary of State for India , dated the 31s# May, 1904. 

With reference to your letter J. and P. 1164, dated the 20th May, 
1904, 1 have now the honour to forward, in original, a Memorandum drawn 
up by Dr. Schlich detailing the arrangements which he advises for the 
training of the probationers for the Forest Service, after the system of 
training at Coopers Hill has been brought to a close. 

2. It will be observed that Dr. Schlich is quite clear that the educa- 
tion of the Foresters should be conducted at either Cambridge or Oxford, 
and that of these two he greatly prefers Oxford. He points out that 
Oxford is far more favourably situated as regards opportunities for prac- 
tical illustration of forestry teaching. At Cambridge they would only 
have a few small patches of private "woods in the immediate vicinity and 
the woods of His Grace The Duke of Bedford at Woburn, which are distant 
about an hour’s rail from Cambridge. He remarks that these latter woods 
can be equally well reached from Oxford in one and a half hours by rail, 
and in addition to this, it is easy to reach from Oxford the following woods, 
and forests: — 

I. The Forest of Dean and the High Meadow Woods, which are 

Crown property. 

IL The Alice Holt Woods, which are Crown property. 

TTT The Beech Woods of the Chiltern Hills (one hour by rail). 

IV. The Woods of Lord Bathurst, near Cirencester. 

If r 

In addition to these, there are quite a variety of woods in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Oxford, amongst which may be mentioned:— 

1 I. Bagley Wood, of some 400 acres, at a distance of 2\ miles. 

II. Appleton Woods (distance, 6 miles). 

TTT - Wytham Wood (distance, 3-i- miles). 

IV. Wychwood Forest (distance, 13 miles by rail); and numerous 
other woods. 


• Not printed. 
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Attention may be drawn to paragraph 7 of Dr. Schlich’s Memorandum, 
and the accompanying railway map showing the position of the' larger 
woods above-mentioned. 

3. As regards the question of selection of candidates. Dr. Schlich 
recommends (paragraph 8) that in future candidates should be drawn from 
undergraduates of the University who have passed certain examinations. 
In the case of Oxford, this would be (A) Responsions;, (B) The Prelimi- 
nary Examination in the Honours School of Natural Science; and he 
points out that a candidate thus selected at Oxford would receive one year’s 
preliminary instruction in Science at the University, , followed by two 
years’ instruction in special subjects, and, lastly, a year’s practical experi- 
ence on the Continent, making up four years in all from the date of entry 
to the University. He points out that at Cambridge the course would have 
to be one of five years, unless the special period of instruction were 
curtailed to one year, a procedure to which he is mostly strongly Opposed. 

4. After careful consideration of all that Dr. Schlich has written, 
it appears to me that the advantages in favour of Oxford outweigh those 
obtained at Cambridge, and I therefore recommend to your favourable 
consideration the suggestion that Oxford should be the University selected 
for the future training of Forest Students. 

5. It will be observed that the provisional nomination of the candi- 
dates for the Indian Forest Service should be made at the end of the 
Trinity Term (July) from those undergraduates who have passed the Pre- 
liminary Examination for the Honotirs School of Natural Science. In 
connection with this, attention may be invited to paragraph 11 of 
Dr. Schlich’s Memorandum. 

6. Dr. Schlich’s views, as regards the probable expense at Oxford, will 
be found stated in his paragraphs 14 to 16, inclusive, and may be thus 
summarised: — The salaries and travelling expenses of the Professor and 
Assistant Professor will amount to £1,400 a year. It is understood that 
the cost, of teaching Forest Botany will be undertaken by the Universities, 
as they are willing to utilise the now vacant Sibthorpian Professorship of 
Rural Economy, and to augment the emoluments to an amount sufficient to 
secure the services of a competent teacher. In this connection, I would 
draw attention to Dr. Schlich’s suggestion that the appointment of a Reader 
in Forest Botany should be made only after consulting the Professor of 
Forestry, and that the Syllabus of the studies in this subject should be 
drawn up jointly by the Reader in Forest Botany and the Professor of 
Forestry. The next item of expenditure refers to the formation of a Forest 
Garden and experimenting area. For this purpose, Dr. Schlich requires 
about 100 acres, and estimates that the following outlay would be 
required: — Fencing, say, £120, and an outlay of, say, £150 a year, being 
the cost of a man in charge and the rent, &c., of the land. 

7. Under the head of “ Accommodation,” Dr. Schlich points out that 
Lecture Rooms, Professors’ Rooms, and a Museum will be required. In 
his Memorandum he has not stated the probable cost of these requirements 
but I have ascertained from him that all he requires could be provided for 
a sum which should not exceed £2,000. I understand that a suitable site 
for this building is available, and it vrill probably be considered advisable 
either to make a grant of the whole of this amount or else a large portion 
of it. 

8. Attention is invited to paragraph 17 of Dr. Schlich’s Memorandum, 
in which he states that it would be essential to issue a notice early next 
October to the effect that a given number of candidates for the Indian 
Forest Service would be provisionally nominated in July, 1905. 

9. It is satisfactory to learn from Dr. Schlich’s paragraph 18 that 
he anticipates no difficulty whatever in dealing in 1905 with the Forest 
Students admitted to Coopers Hill this year, whose course of study would 
be incomplete at the close of the next Session. 
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, <. Dr - ' Schhch wishes me to bring to your notice that he proposes 

staitmg for the Continent on the 7th June next, and expects to be back in 
England about the middle of July, but that if absolutely necessary he 
could postpone his departure until the 11th June, though he would prefer 
to leave on the date first-named. p 


I haye, &c., 

(Signed) JOHN W. OTTLEY, 

President, Royal Indian Engineering College. 


Enclosure in No. 4. 

Letter from the Principal Professor of Forestry to the President , Royal 
Indian Engineering College , Coopers Hill , dated the 30 th May , 1904. ' 

In compliance with the request contafned in your endorsement of the 
21st instant, forwarding to me letter of the 20th instant, from the Under 
Secretary of State for India to your address, I have the honour to forward 
herewith a Memorandum setting forth my views as to the arrangements 
which I should advise for the training of probationers for the Indian 
Forest Service, after the system of training at Coopers Hill has been 
brought to a close. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. SCHLICH, 

Principal Professor of Forestry, 
Coopers Hill College. 


Annexure. 


Memorandum on the System of Training of Probationers for the Indian Forest 
Service, to be adopted after the system, of training at Coopers Hill has been 
brought to a close. 


1. Two distinct matters have to be considered: — 

(а) The general system of training in the future ; and 

(б) How to deal with the probationers, whose course of study may be incom- 

plete, when Coopers Hill College is closed. 


I shall first deal with the general case.- 

2. The Committee of 1903, which proposed the closing of Coopers Hill College, 
suggested the transfer of the Professor of Forestry and one of his assistants from 
Coopers Hill to Cambridge, Oxford, or Edinburgh. It was added, that one of the 
first two would be preferable, with which I agree* Of the two English Universities, 
the Committee favoured Cambridge. The Committee further proposed, that for 
the present, the candidates might be selected, as in the past, by the Civil, Service 
Commissioners, and required to go to Cambridge for their forest education as they 
now go to Coopers Hill, on the understanding that the pay of the Professor of 
Forestry and his assistant is provided by the Government of India, and that the 
latter should have a controlling voice in the choice of the Professor, and in prescribing 
the course of instruction to be followed. The Committee added that hereafter, when 
schools of forestry, with a suitable staff and sufficient equipment, shall have been 
established with success, their degrees or diplomas may be accepted as proof of 
sufficient technical training, and the selection may he made from those who have 
acquired these degrees and diplomas and are otherwise well qualified. 

The Government of India, on the other hand, suggest in their despatch* of the 
22nd October, 1903, that “ if Coopers Hill is to be closed, they would strongly urge 
a reversion to the system which obtained before candidates for the forest service 
were admitted to the College,” in other words, to revert to the former continental 
training, hut under more efficient supervision than in the past. 

* Printed in Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 2055 ot 1904, page 65. 
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3 When the transfer of the forest students to Coopers Hill was first proposed 
in 1882 I was Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of India, and, on 
my advice, that Government urged the Secretary of State for India to continue the 
continental training, at any rate for another five years, as I did not consider matters 
ripe for a start in England. At the same time I believed that such a change would 
ultimately have to be ‘made, so as to become, by degrees, independent of the 
continental training. Since then considerable progress Las been made in this 
country. We have developed a satisfactory system of teaching the theoretical part 
of forestry, and a certain portion of the practical part; we have written a complete 
Manual of Forestry in five volumes. Systematic management has been introduced 
in vo several forests belonging to the Crown, such as (a) the Forest of Dean; (b) the 
High Meadow Woods, worked under working plans prepared by the late Mr. H. C. 
Hill ; (c) the Alice Holt Woods, for which I have prepared a working plan. Several 
landed proprietors, such as His Grace the Duke of Bedford, Lord Selborne, Mr. Munro 
Ferguson, and others, have adopted a systematic management of their extensive 
forests. We have even started a forest school for working foresters, in connection 
with the Forest of Dean and the High Meadow Woods. Thus a substantial start has 
been made, and with a little more patience and continuity of action we shall, within 
a reasonable space of time, have training grounds for practical illustration and 
instruction at our disposal, which will, gradually, make us more and more independent . 
of continental training. For some time to come, we shall, no doubt, have to rely on 
the continent for the final practical training, but I am satisfied that the theoretical 
and certain portions of the practical part of the training can be done in a satisfactory- 
manner in this country. To re-transfer the whole business now to the continent 
would mean that the fruits of our exertions during the last 19 years would be once 
more annihilated, while I feel sure that a fresh start would be made in this country 
before many years are passed. 

-4. To send young men at the age of 18 years to continental establishments, 
when their training can be done just as well in this country, seems to me, to say 
the least of it, a very doubtful policy; they had much better be trained in their 
own country. That the former method has considerable drawbacks, has been amply 
proved in the past, an^l it is by no means so easy to provide the necessary efficient 
supervision, while the students are in continental establishments, as the Government 
of India seem to think. Later on, when the students have completed their university . 
career in this country, and have 'arrived at the age of, say, 21 years, they may safely 
be sent abroad for practical instruction, especially as they will be placed, two and 
two with specially selected experienced forest officers. The latter system has now: 
been perfected to such an extent, that no difficulties arise, and that we obtain the 
most satisfactory results. 

5. There is, however, another important reason, why we should hesitate to 
destroy again the progress so far made, and why we should take a somewhat wider 
view of the whole question. It is well known that the demand for qualified forest 
officers for service in the Colonies is steadily increasing, a demand which has, up 
to date, been met chiefly by members of the Indian Forest Service being lent or 
permanently transferred to Colonial Governments. This has been a heavy tax on 
the Indian service, and of late, the demands could not all be complied with. Sir 
William Thiselton Dyer and myself are constantly asked to find trained forest officers, 
but they are not available in this country. I may mention that I had, during the 
last 12 months, applications for five such officers, one for the Sudan, two for Uganda, 
one for Travancore, and one for the Federated Malay States (quite apart from a 
demand for a first class officer for the Transvaal ana one for Siam). I had only 
one Englishman, whom I could recommend for Uganda; for the Sudan we took in 
a young man to be trained with our probationers; for Travancore I selected and 
sent out a young German officer ; and for the Federated Malay States I am searching- 
for another suitable German forest officer, at the special request of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, after I had failed to find a qualified Englishman. It is clear 
that the means of efficient instruction in forestry for the benefit of the Empire as 
a whole must soon he provided, and I am of opinion that we shall do well to fall 
m with these requirements. The field of selection, for service in India, will be con- 
siderably extended without sacrificing the interests of the Indian Empire in 
any way. 

6. For all these reasons I am strongly of opinion that a high class school of 

forestry should be established, either at Oxford or Cambridge, where the probationers 
for service in India will be educated. As to the choice between these two universities, 
something can be said in favour of either. The teaching of science is said to be 
more advanced at Cambridge ; at the same time I am satisfied that the standard 
obtaining at Oxford is quite sufficient for our requirements, apart from certain special 
instruction which has to be provided at either university. On the other hand, 
Oxford is far more favourably situated as regards opportunities for practical illustra- 
tions. At Cambridge we should only have a few small patches of private woods in 
the immediate vicinity, and the woods of his Grace the Duke, of Bedford at Woburn, 
distant about an hour’s rail from Cambridge. I have no doubt that His Grace 
would permit his woods being used for practical illustration. At the same time they 
can be reached from Oxford in an hour and a half by rail. In addition, it is easy 
to reach from Oxford: — '.'.a , 

(a) The Forest of Dean and the High Meadow Woods (Crown properties). 

' (b) The Alice Holt Woods (Crown property). 



(c) The Beech woods of the Chiltem Hills (one hour’s rail). 

(d) I he woods of Lord Bathurst near Cirencester. 

There are quite a variety of woods in the immediate vicinity of Oxford, of which 
1 may mention: — 

(1) Bagiev Wood, area some 400 acres, the property of St. John’s College, 
» Oxford. This wood consists of oak, ash, sycamore, birch, alder and a few 

spruce, with a considerable area lately planted with larch, ash, spruce, 
Scotch pme, and sycamore. Distance from Oxford 2£ miles. 

(2) Appleton Woods, a considerable portion of which belongs to Magdalen 

College. Distance from Oxford 6 miles. 

(3) Wytham Wood, belonging to the Earl of Abingdon, distance from Oxford 

3$ miles. 

(4) Wychwood Forest, distance from Oxford 13 miles by rail. 

There are also numerous other woods. I have no doubt that satisfactory arrangement* 
can be made with the owners to use these woods for the illustration of points placed 
.before the students in lectures; while longer excursions can be arranged, from time 
to time, to the more distant forests mentioned above. 

7. Under the circumstances detailed above, I am of opinion that of the two 
universities, Oxford is to be preferred because it offers far better opportunities for 
practical illustration and work, in the' immediate vicinity of the forest school. The 
accompanying railway map* will further illustrate this point. At the same time I 
will show the arrangements which are practicable at either university. 

8. I am further strongly of opinion that, after 1904, the candidates for the 
•Indian Forest Service should not be selected on the strength of a competitive examina- 
tion held by the Civil Service Commissioners. The future candidates should be 
men, who have a chance of taking a university degree, and that would be difficult 
to arrange, if candidates were selected as in the past. They should," in future, have 
•given evidence of a proper school education and a sufficient knowledge of those 
branches of science upon which scientific forestry rests. Hence, I should provisionally 
nominate the candidates from among the men who have passed: — 

In the case of Oxford : A. Responsions, and B. the preliminary examination in 
the Honour School of Natural Science; the latter they can pass after 
one year’s residence at Oxford. 

Or, in the case of Cambridge : A. The previous examination, and B. Part I. of 
the Natural Science Tripos, which they can pass after two years’ resi- 
dence at the university. 

After nomination the candidates will receive two years’ instruction in special 
subjects to be enumerated in paragraph 9. This would sum up to a residence of 
three years in the case of Oxford, and four years in the case of Cambridge. Four 
years seems to me too long, and the course of study at Cambridge could be compressed 
into three years, only by hurrying through the special subjects in the space of one 
year, a procedure to which I am strongly .opposed. 

9. The complete scheme is exhibited below : — 

Candidates must have passed: — 

At Oxford. 

A. Responsions. ,A. 

B. In the ^Honour School of Natural B. 

Science: — the Preliminary Exami- 
nation in: — 

(1) Mechanics and Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. , 

(3) Zoology. 

(4) Botany. 

C. — Special Course. 

Candidates will receive special instruction in the following subjects: — 

(1) Elementary Organic Chemistry, and Chemistry of Soils. 

(2) Geology. 

(3) Forest Entomology. 

(4) Forest Botany, 

(5) Forestry. 

(6) Geometrical Drawing, Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. 

(7) German. 

(8) Engineering (elementary). 

(9) Book-keeping, in reference to Indian Forest Accounts. 


At Cambridge. 

The Previous Examination. 

In the Natural Science Tripos :- 
Part I., comprising: — 

(1) Physics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Zoology. 

(4) Botany. 


Not printed. 
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Daring the two years of the special course, excursions will .be made, during 
term time, to forests and woods in the immediate vicinity; during the vacations to 
more distant forests in Britain and Normandy. 

X). A practical course in Forestry in Germany extending over nine months, 

as at present. 

10. As regards the obtaining of the B.A. degree, the authorities of the 
university, where it is proposed to start* should be addressed, with a view of their 
admitting the examination in our special subjects, enumerated above under C., in 
lieu of passing in the special subjects now prescribed by the university. There may 
be some difficulty in this respect. If the authorities of the university are not pre- 
pared to grant a degree on those lines, then the candidates, who satisfy the examiners, 
will be granted a '^Diploma in Forestry ” until such time, when the study of Forest 
Science will be more fully appreciated than it is at present. In the meantime, 
capable students may take their degree by passing the final examinations m one of 
the subjects approved of by the existing university.' regulations. This would, 
presumably, be Botany. 

11. In case the Secretary of State for India decides on starting at Oxford, I 
add the following additional observations : — 

The provisional nomination of the candidates for the Indian Forest Service should 
be made at the end of Trinity term (July) from those undergraduates who have, as 
already stated, passed the Preliminary Examination in the Honour School of Natural 
Science. It is a “ pass ” examination. Hence all candidates for the Indian service 
should, before the commencement of the examination, intimate their intention to 
the Examination Committee. As soon as the list of the passed men comes out, a 
Committee of, say, three members should draw up a list of the candidates for service 
in India, according to merit, based upon the reports of the examiners and, if neces- 
sary, on inspection of the examination papers. They should then proceed to' select 
the required number of candidates, giving due weight to their standing on the list, 
but not overlooking other necessary qualifications. It will be advisable that the 
selected candidates should at this stage be medically examined so as to see whether 
they are fit for service in India This examination would be in the interest of the 
candidates, the actual appointment to the Indian Forest Service depending on the 
medical examination at the end of the whole course of instruction. 

This Committee might consist of: — 

(1) The Professor of Forestry. 

(2) A member of the Examination Committee nominated by the university. 

(3) A member nominated by the Secretary of State for India. 

The list of selected candidates would forthwith be submitted to the Secretary 
of State for India for approval. 

I understand that at present' about 40 undergraduates present themselves 
annually for tbe Preliminary Examination, but it is believed that the number would 
considerably increase, if these nominations were announced a year beforehand. 

12. The selected candidates would commence their special course of instruction 
in October, and continue it for two academical years, that is to say, until July in 
the second year. The special subjects of study should be arranged into two lists, 
and the examination should be divided - into two parts. Part I. to be taken at the 
end of the second academical year and Part II. at the end of the third. The 
division of the special subjects into Parts I. and II. cannot be made until 
it has been decided where the School of Forestry is to be established. 
Candidates will be required to satisfy the examiners in each of these two examina- 
tions, failing which they will forfeit their nomination to the Indian Service. The 
candidates who have satisfied the examiners in the special subjects and obtained the 
Diploma in Forestry (or their degree, as the case may be) will, on the 1st October 
following, proceed to Germany for a practical course of nine months' duration. On 
the completion of this course, if they have acquitted themselves to the satisfaction 
of the officer in charge, they will be appointed to the Indian Forest Department, 
provided they pass the final Medical Boyd. 

13. The period of training thus comprises four years, counting from the date 
when the men leave school; this period is, m the majority of cases, the same as under 
existing conditions Most of the men have, before joining at Coopers Hill, spent 
a year in preparing for the competitive examination. Their average age is about 
19 when joining and 22 when going out to India. Under the* arrangements now 
proposed the men can join at Oxford at the age of 18, and “be ready to proceed to 
India when 22 years old. To send them to India at an earlier age is 
very much to be deprecated. On this point I hold the same views as the 
late Mr. H. C. Hill, who only a short time before his death wrote to me on 
the subject, strongly urging that the candidates should not come to India at 
too early an age. As to the cost of the course to the students, I am satisfied that 
it will not be greater, and probably smaller, than .under the present arrangements. 
I am informed that- a student can get board, lodging, and tuition, at an Oxford 
College for £120 during the first year, and about £140 during the second and third 
years, for which he pays £180 at Coopers Hill College. 
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14 \i. Turil T ng j OW ^ the* special arrangements to be made at Oxford, in case 
we go mere, 1 understand that the university authorities are prepared to provide 
the required instruction, on the assumption that the Government of India pays the 
emoluments of the Professor of Forestry and his assistant. This would involve, on 
the part of the Government, under existing conditions an expenditure of — 

£ s. d. 

Pay and house allowance of the Professor ... .. 816 13 4 

Pay of the Assistant Professor . . .. 500 0 0 

Travelling expenses of the Professor and his assistant, say 83 7 8 


Total £1,400 0 0 


The Professor of Forestry would, at any rate for the present, continue to supervise 
the students while on their practical course on the continent. 

Of the special subjects of study. Organic Chemistry, Chemistry of Soils, Geology, 
Entomology, and German can be taught by the existing staff of the university, and 
in a satisfactory manner. The authorities at Oxford are now occupied in estab- 
lishing a course of instruction in Surveying. Instruction in Geometrical Drawing 
and Plane Trigonometry is also available. For instruction in Forest Botany the 
authorities are, I understand, willing to utilise the now vacant Sibthorpian Professor- 
ship of Rural Economy and to augment the emoluments to an amount sufficient to 
secure the services of a competent teacher. It might, however, be as well to suggest 
that the appointment of Reader in Forest Botany should be made only after con- 
sulting the Professor of Forestry. The syllabus of the studies m this subject should 
be drawn up, jointly, by the Reader in Forest Botany and the Professor of Forestry 

The study of forestry should extend to Sylviculture, Forest Protection, Forest 
Utilisation, Forest Management and Administration, and to Forest Law. The 
teaching would be done by the Professor of Forestry and his assistant. Their pay 
should be guaranteed by the Secretary of State for a number of years, when the 
question might be reconsidered. By that time, I have no doubt, a regular School of 
Forestry will have been established at Oxford, where, in addition to the candidates 
for India, a number of students preparing for service in the Colonies, and even in 
these islands, will be found taking advantage of the opportunities thus offered for 
the study of a subject which is, year by year, becoming of greater importance to the 
Empire. 


Book-keeping with reference to Indian forest accounts has, for years past, been 
taught by me, and as long as I hold my present post, I should continue doing so. 


By way of engineering the students have hitherto been given ten lectures on 
road-making, laying down tramways, and the antiseptic treatment of timber Part 
of this would continue to be dealt with under the head of Surveying, and the test 
could be attended to by one of the Lecturers in Forestry, until other arrangements 
can be made. Road construction is also' attended to during the practical course in 
Germany. 


15. It will be necessary to secure near Oxford an area of, say, 100 acres foi a 
forest garden and experimental area. I understand that there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining the land on a long lease at an annual outlay of £50 to £75. Possibly, 
land belonging to one of the colleges may be obtainable. On this area we should 
establish a forest nursery for the practical instruction of the students, and the 
rest would by degrees be planted up so. as to produce small woods for further practical 
instruction. The area would have to be fenced at a cost of about £120, and there 
should be a man in charge at a cost of, say, £70 a year. All other expenses would be 
covered by the sale of plants. 


16 There remains the -question of accommodation. Lecture rooms and labora- 
tories are available for all branches except for forestry proper. For the latter we 
should require a lecture room, a Professor’s room and a museum. I understand that 
two moderate-sized rooms and a temporary shed are available at the new museum, 
but, after a personal inspection, I do not consider that accommodation sufficient as 
a permanent settlement of the question. ‘With a view to securing appiopriate accom- 
modation for the Forest School, the Secretary of State for India may, ^ perhaps, be 
willing to give a grant-in-aid towards the erection of a modest building in a suitable 
situation, on the condition that the university finds the rest. 

17 In case tile Secretaiy of State for India should accept the above proposals, 
it wouid be essential, that a notice should be issued early in October to the effect 
that a certain number of candidates for the Indian Forest Service will provisionally 
be nominated in J uly, 1905. 

18 The case of "the forest students at Coopers Hill, whose course of study may 
be incomplete when Coopers Hill College is closed, will be very simple.. We should 
take them with us to Oxford, lodge them suitably and complete their course of 
instruction in the usual way.,. The fees^pdid by them would be quite sufficient to 
meet all necessary expenses. 
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19. Should His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India prefer to start at 
Cambridge, then arrangements similar to those now proposed for Oxford would have 
to be made. 

W. SCHLICH. 


Coopers Hill, 

30th May, 1904. 


Principal Professor of Forestry, 

Coopers Hill College. 


No. 5. 


Letter from the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge to the Secretary 
of State for India , dated the 8th July, 1904. 

May I call your attention to the following matters relating to the 
University of Cambridge and the teaching of Forestry to those who are 
studying for the Public Works Department! 

In consequence of a Report of a Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture to inquire into British Forestry (a copy of 
which I enclose), and in particular of its recommendation (see page 4) 
as to Oxford and Cambridge, the Board of Agricultural Studies^ in this 
University considered the question of teaching Forestry in the University, 
and drew up a Memorandum, of which I enclose copies. This Memo- 
randum shows what the Board of Agricultural Studies propose as to the 
teaching of Forestry in Cambridge. 

In the Report of the Committee of Enquiry into matters connected 
with the Royal Indian Engineering College, the following Recommenda- 
tion of the Committee occurs (paragraph 35): — 

“ On the whole, looking to the evidence given by Sir W. Thiselton- 
Dyer as to the facilities at Cambridge, we recommend that for 
the immediate future, at any rate, an arrangement should be 
made with that University. For the present, the candidates 
may be selected, as now, by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
and required to go to Cambridge for their Forest Education as 
they now go to Coopers Hill.” 

We have not as yet had any official communication on this matter. 
In view of the development of the Departments of Botany and of Agri- 
culture in this University, we venture earnestly to hope that the above 
Recommendation of the Committee as to the University of Cambridge will 
receive favourable consideration. 

The Departments of Botany and of Agriculture in Cambridge, as I 
have already implied, have greatly developed lately. The new Botanical 
Xaboratory, opened by His Majesty the King on last March 1st, with its 
-very complete equipment is a sufficient guarantee that these studies are 
now carried on in Cambridge under the best conditions. 

I am ex officio Chairman of the Board of Agricultural Studies, and I 
need hardly add that I shall be very happy to furnish you with any informa- 
tion which you may desire. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) F. H. CHASE, 

Vice-Chancellor. 
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Enclosure in No. 5. 

University of Cambridge. — Department of Agriculture. 

Report of Committee appointed by the Board of Agricultural Studies to 

consider the Recommendations of the Departmental Committee on British 

Forestry. 

We have considered the Report of the Departmental Committee on 
British Forestry appointed by the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
and we have also had before us the Minutes of Evidence. The points 
which more especially concern the University are: — 

(1) That the Departmental Committee recommends the provision 

of instruction in Forestry by the University (Report, page 9). 

(2) That the Committee suggests the transference of the Forestry 

students from Coopers Hill to a University centre (Report, 
page 5). 

(3) That the transference of the Forest School from Coopers Hill to 

Cambridge has been recommended to the Secretary of State 
for India (Minutes of Evidence, page 205). 

It has also come to our knowledge that the question of transferring 
the Forest School from Coopers Hill to Cambridge, has been referred to a 
Committee recently appointed to report on the Royal Indian Engineering 
College. 

In the event of the above recommendations being carried out, instruc- 
tion would be necessary for two classes of students, viz., for professional 
foresters, and for agriculturists (land owners and agents). 

Students of Forestry. 

We have carefully considered the requirements of these students, and 
we have come to the conclusion that the greater part of the necessary train- 
ing could be given in the University, but that instruction in the purely 
technical subjects n^pst be provided at a properly-staffed forest school. 

A school of the kind required could not be located in Cambridge, for 
it must be in or near established woods. 

If, however, a State School for practical forestry were maintained at 
Coopers Hill or elsewhere, it could be used to supplement the theoretical 
instruction given in Cambridge, and we would suggest the following course 
as suitable for training Indian, Colonial, and other foresters. 

Course of Study. 

The course of study would extend over three University years, the 
months of July, August, and September in the first and second years being 
spent at a forest school. At the end of the third, year candidates for the 
Indian and Colonial Forest Services would be selected by an appropriate 
examination held either by Government or by the University, and we 
suggest that selected candidates should spend a further Deriod of from six 
months to one year in the study of practical forestry in British and foreign 
forests. 

The course of examinations taken by a student might be on the 
following lines : — 

(1) At entrance, the Previous Examination, with additional 

subjects. 

(2) At the end of the first year (June) Part I. of the Examination 

in Agricultural Science (Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and 
Geology). 

B 2 
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(3) At the end of the second year (June) Part I. of the Natural 

Sciences Tripos (Chemistry, Botany, and Geology). 

(4) At the end of the third year (June) the student would be entitled 

to graduate B.A. without a further examination. The special 
examination in Forestry for the selection of candidates, and 
possibly for a certificate in the subject, might be taken during 
the following Long Vacation. 

While we do not at this stage wish to lay down a definite scheme for 
the Examination in Forestry, we have prepared a schedule to show the 
character of the course which we think would be desirable. 

Schedule. 

(a.) Sylviculture. Forest Soils. Characters of the chief timber trees. 
Sylvicultural systems. Formation of Woods, Planting, Thinning, Felling, 
■&c. Surveying and Mapping of forest areas. Measuring and estimating 
yield of forests. Forest accounts. 

(b.) Diseases of Trees : — 

(i.) Forest Mycology. 

(ii.) Forest Entomology. 

(iii.) Injuries caused by frost, game, &e. 

(c.) Forest produce. Structure, properties, preservation and conver 
sion of timber. Minor forest products. 

Arrangement of Studies. 

The preliminary scientific studies would occupy nearly the whole of 
the time of the student during the first six terms of his residence at the 
University, but in the Lent or May Term of his first year, he would attend 
a class on Forestry designed to give him a general introduction to the 
subject. During the two Long Vacations at the Forest School, attention 
would be given to the habits and characters of trees, to methods of plant- 
ing, sowing, selection for thinning and felling, to forest surveying, 
measuring, and book-keeping, and to the preparation of timber for market. 
The third year at the University would be spent in reading for the forestry 
examination, and in laboratory work in connection with Mycology, Ento- 
mology, and the Structure and Properties of Timbers. 

Instruction. 

The course in the general principles of forestry would require the 
services of a special lecturer. If the Director of the Forest School, or one 
of his assistants, were appointed University Lecturer in Forestry, this 
would afford the necessary connection with the University suggested by 
the Departmental Committee. Technical Chemistry might be studied in 
the Agricultural Department, and the Entomologist who teaches agricul- 
tural students might also undertake the teaching of Forest Entomology. 
In view of the large amount of Botanical work, it would probably be neces- 
sary to appoint a lecturer in Forest Botany to assist the Professor. 

Advantages of Course. 

The course outlined would give the usual Christmas and Easter Vaca- 
tions and about a fortnight at Midsummer, or ten weeks’ holiday in the 
year. The out-of-door work at the forest school would provide a complete 
change from Cambridge Laboratories, and the suggested vacations should 
prove sufficient. Agricultural students usually go to farms in different 
parts of the country during the Long Vacation, and the Forest students 
at Yale and Cornell Universities are sent to forest schools for the summer 
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months, so that were the foregoing suggestions carried into eitect, Cam- 
bridge Forestry students would be following the usual course. The 
advantages which we claim for the scheme are : — 

(1) That University graduates may be prepared for Indian and 

Colonial Forest Service. 

(2) That the entire scientific training may be given at the University. 

(3) That the instruction in practical sylviculture may be given at 

the most suitable centres in the country. 

(■it) That research in forestal problems could be carried on in the 
laboratories of the University. Every facility and encourage- 
ment for research would be provided. 

Agricultural Students. 

The ordinary requirements of agricultural students would be met by 
attending the elementary class on forestry. Young land-owners and others 
specially interested would also have an opportunity of attending some of 
the special classes provided for forest students, such as those on the 
Diseases of Trees. It would further be desirable that such students should 
spend a summer in studying practical sylviculture at the Forest School. 

Demonstration Plots. 

The Botanic Gardens provide specimens of all the common trees, and 
if, as we have suggested, those-agricultural students interested in forestry 
were to go for a term to a forest school, we do not think it would be neces- 
sary to establish demonstration forest plots at Cambridge. We think it 
likely, however, that local woods would be available for teaching purposes, 
for land-owners would doubtless permit the Lecturer in Forestry to lay out 
experimental plots in their woods, in the same way that they now permit 
land to be used for agricultural experiments. We are of opinion that the 
Botanic Gardens and local woods would furnish as much material for 
illustrative purposes as the Lecturer in Forestry could utilise while the 
students were in residence. 


Recommendation. 

The above appears to this Committee to show that it is practicable in 
a large measure to give effect to the suggestion contained in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee, and should the Board agree in this view, 
the Committee are prepared to open communication with the proper autho- 
rities with a view to fuller discussion of the subject. 

[The above Report was presented to the Board of Agricultural Studies 
of the University, and received its approval. The Committee, consisting 
of Professor Marshall Ward, Professor Middleton, and Dr. D. MacAlister, 
were empowered to take such further steps as might be deemed desirable.] 

26th January, 1904. 


Ncl> 6. 

Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge , dated the 11th July , 19U4. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant, which will receive attention. 


T 


I am, &c., 

(Signed) A. GODLEY. 
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No. 7. 

Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University oj 
Oxford , dated the 19 th August, 1904. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to inform 
you that he has recently had under his consideration the future arrange- 
ments which should be made for the selection and training of probationers 
for the Indian Forest Service, in view of the intention to close the Royal 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers Hill in 1906. Mr. Brodrick is, 
therefore, anxious to ascertain whether and to what extent he can secure 
the co-operation of the University of Oxford in this matter. 

2. As at present advised, the Secretary of State considers that the 
candidates chosen for the Forest Service should be selected by open com- 
petition from candidates declared eligible by him. After their selection, 
it is desired that the selected candidates should become, in case they are 
not already, members of the University of Oxford, and should undergo 
there a special course of instruction to be followed by a brief period of 
training in Germany. It is hoped that the University may be able to offer 
to the selected candidates facilities for acquiring a degree. The part, 
then, which the University is asked to take in the scheme thus outlined 
affects three stages — the first, that of selection by examiners ; the second, 
that of subsequent education ; and, finally, the grant of degrees. 

8. As regards the first of these points, it is desired to maintain the 
principle of open competition, subject only to such regulations as to eligi- 
bility as this Office may eventually issue. A list of candidates desiring 
to compete for the vacancies in each year would be kept in this 'Office, and 
in due course it would be furnished, when revised under the regulations, to 
the authority responsible for the examination. I am to enquire whether 
the University would undertake to conduct that examination at Oxford, 
and forward to this Office the names of the selected candidates. Inasmuch 
as these selected candidates will thereupon, if this plan is carried out, 
become members of the University (if they are not members already), I am 
to enquire what general acquirements will be expected of them by the 
University. Either the examination for the Forest Service might include 
a paper which would test these general acquirements, or the test can be 
applied at an earlier stage at the time the candidates’ names are registered 
in 'this Office. It might, for instance, meet the requirements of the 
University, if candidates before admissioh to the Secretary of State’s list, 
were required to have passed Responsions or any one of the alternative 
examinations accepted by the University as equivalent to Responsions. As 
to the competitive examination to be held at Oxford for selection, it is 
Relieved that the subjects required for the preliminary examination of the 
Honours School of Natural Science, i.e. y Mechanics, Chemistry, Zoology, 
and Botany, would afford a good test, and so far as concerns those com- 
petitors who are undergraduates of Oxford, it might be possible to utilise 
the results of that examination for the purposes of selection, holding a 
simultaneous examination in the same papers for candidates from other 
Universities or schools entered in the list furnished by this Office. I am 
to invite an expression of opinion on this proposal and to say that the 
Secretary of State will be happy to' consider any other alternative sug- 
gested by you. 

4. The candidates having been selected by the results of the above 
examination would be required to enter into residence at Oxford, if not 
already in residence, in the month of October following their selection, and 
to continue their studies for two academical years. On this part of the 
scheme I am to give an outline of the provision which it will be necessary 
to make for instruction and other means of carrying out the proposals. 
The Secretary of State for India would be prepared to arrange for the 
residence at Oxford of the Professor and Assistant Professor of Forestry 
now engaged at Coopers Hill, and to pay for their services. The University 
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might, it is suggested, entrust to the S’ibthorpian Professor of Rural 
Economy the duty of giving lectures in Forest Botany, and perhaps consult 
the Secretary of State as to his appointment. The two Professors thus 
named might jointly draw up a syllabus of the course to be studied in 
Forest Botany. The University provides, it is believed, instruction in 
Organic Chemistry, Chemistry of Soils, Geology, Entomology, Surveying, 
Geometrical Drawing, Plane Trigonometry, and German. If the Univer- 
sity can render available at the outset temporary accommodation for a 
lecture room, a room for the Professor of Forestry, and a Museum of 
Forestry, the improvement of that accommodation may be made a matter 
of arrangement between it and the India Office. The Secretary of State 
for India would be prepared to provide and maintain a Forest Garden 
at Oxford. Any arrangements which might be made on the basis of the 
scheme just described would be subject to reconsideration at the end of 
five years. 

5. Passing on to the special course of instruction to be pursued by 
the probationers, I am, to say that it should comprise the following 
subjects: — 

(1.) Elementary Organic Chemistry and the Chemistry of Soils. 

(2.) Geology. 

(3.) Forest Entomology. 

(4.) Forest Botany. 

(5.) Forestry. 

(6.) Geometrical Drawing, Plane Trigonometry, and Surveying. 

(7.) German. 

(8.) Engineering (elementary). 

(9.) Book-keeping in reference to Indian Forest Accounts. 

In the course of the two years during which they would be receiving 
instruction in these subjects they would visit, during term time, woods and 
forests in the vicinity of Oxford, and, during the vacations, more distant 
forests in the United Kingdom or on the Continent. 

At the end of the two years their training at Oxford University would 
be completed. 

6. On leaving Oxford the probationers would further be required to 
undergo (in the third year after their selection) a practical course in 
Forestry in Germany, which would extend over nine months, as at present 

On completion of such course, they would be finally appointed to the 
Indian Forest Service. 1 

It would be required that their conduct and course of study should 
have been considered satisfactory at all stages by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

7. Lastly, I am directed to refer to the subject of degrees, diplomas, 
and University distinctions. The Secretary of State in Council would 
consider it a matter for regret were these probationers to be debarred from, 
or hindered in, obtaining a University degree by reason of the fact that 
their studies had been specialised for Indian needs. Jle is aware that it 
would be open to such of them as were desirous of so doing to adjust their 
studies in such a way as to qualify for a degree in the ordinary course, 
presumably in Botany. But it can hardly be doubted that their special 
course of study would to some extent be thereby interfered with. 

8. I am accordingly to inquire whether the University authorities 
would be willing to admit the special subjects which the probationers would 
be required to study as subjects in which a degree in Forestry could be 
acquired. The Secretary of State in Council recognises that this is not r 
matter in which he can press his own opinion, but he desires to eommenc 
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it earnestly to the attention oi the University authorities. If it be decided 
that a degree in Forestry cannot properly be given, a “Diploma in 
Forestry ” might perhaps take its place. 

9. The Secretary of State would be glad to receive an early reply on 
the suggestions contained in this letter. He considers it important that, 
if possible, a notice should be issued early in October to the effect that a 
certain number of probationers for the Indian Forest Service will be 
selected in the manner proposed in the summer of 1905. 

10. It should be added that the number of Forest Officers required 
by India is about 8 or 10 a year, and that arrangements may have to be 
made to select and train one or two probationers for service in the Colonies 
in the same manner as the probationers for the Indian Service. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) A. GODLEY. 


No. 8. 


Letter from the President of Magdalen College , Oxford , to the India Office, 

dated the 25 tk October , 1904. 

Coopers Hill College. Forestry Students. 

You will remember the letter which you wrote to the Vice-Chancellor 
on August 19th, 1904, dealing with the question of the future arrangements 
for the selection and training of probationers for the Indian Forest Service, 
and enquiring whether and to what extent the co-operation of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in this matter could be secured. I am asked by the 
Hebdomadal Council to write to you on the matter, and to say that the 
Council has, on meeting again after the Long Vacation, taken your im- 
portant letter into consideration and wishes me to reply in the following 
sense. The Council would be glad to see the University co-operate in this 
matter. They appreciate the offer made by the Secretary of State for India 
to arrange for the residence at Oxford of a Professor and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Forestry now engaged at Coopers Hill and to pay for their services, 
and also to provide and maintain the Forest garden at Oxford, and in the 
future to consider the improvement of any accommodation made for a 
lecture room, Professor’s room and forestry museum. Such help would 
go a considerable way to enable the University to undertake and carry on 
the work desired. With regard to the scheme suggested, taking the three 
sections indicated by you in your letter in order, namely, (1) Selection by 
examiners ; (2) Subsequent education ; (3) The granting of degrees. I am 
to say: — 


(1) Selection. 

The Council are of opinion that the University could without difficulty 
hold such a compeutive examination for the selection of candidates as you 
su ggest, in June annually here, and that it would be possible to utilise 
the preliminary examination of the Honour School of Natural Science for 
this purpose. If a separate examination should prove to be necessary, 
some provision would have to be made to meet the expense, but we hope 
that it would not be necessary. We should welcome and gladly recom- 
mend the adoption of the suggestion made in your letter that all candidates 
ior admissjon on the Secretary of State’s list should be required to have 
passed Responsions or an equivalent examination. 
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(2) Subsequent Education. 

We think that all the subjects required are either already taught in 
the University or the teaching of them could be arranged for without diffi- 
culty, excepting Forest Botany and Forest Entomology. With regard to 
these we have reason to hone that the University might with tne aid of a 
College be able to provide for the first (Forest Botany), if for the teaching 
of the second, namely, Forest Entomolop'v, a sum of about two hundred 
pounds per annum for a Lecturer and Assistant could be provided from 
some external source. We also think that the University could provide 
the temporary accommodation which you indicate is needed for a lecture 
room, for a Professor and for a museum of forestry, in the hope, already 
noted, that you would be able later on to consider the improvement of such 
accommodation. * 


(3) Degrees and Diplomas. 

We do not feel able to recommend to the University that a special 
Degree for Forestry should be established, but we think on careful and 
repeated consideration that a student could take Honours in one of the 
existing Honour Schools such as Botany, Geology, or Chemistry without 
any undue interference with his special studies. The University, as you 
probably are aware, requires ordinarily three years’ residence for a degree, 
but if students after matriculating spent, as you seem to contemplate, one 
year at Oxford for the preparing for the examination for selection (which 
would, moreover, if it consisted as you suggest of the University preliminary 
examination, be part of their degree course), and then two years further 
of their special course as you suggest, they would be qualified by residence. 
Of any others who might come in at a later stage from outside, not h few 
would probably be able to avail themselves of the special privileges granted 
to students from affiliated Colleges and to Colonial or Foreign students, 
from all of whom only two years’ residence is required. We should be 
prepared to adopt the Secretary of State’s alternative proposal and to 
recommend to the University the establishment of a Diploma in Forestry. 
You will see then, that we really are able to welcome and fall in with 
almost all the suggestions contained in your letter For carrying out the 
plans suggested, there remains the question of the Sibthorpian Professor- 
ship. We think with you that the Sibthorpian Professor might be en- 
trusted with the duty of giving lectures in Forest Botany. There are, 
however, certain difficulties connected with the Chair as at present con- 
stituted, to which we think we ought to call your attention, and which I 
think it would be most convenient to deal with in a separate Appendix. 
We do not feel able to adopt the suggestion, which, however, I see is only 
a suggestion, that the Secretary of State should be formally consulted as 
to his appointment, but we do not think that this need cause any difficulty, 
more particularly if the assistance in endowing the Chair, at which I have 
hinted above, should be forthcoming. You will see then that we are able 
to accept and indeed to welcome practically all the suggestions as they 
are made- in one or other form in your letter. The only difficulty which 
we foresee is in providing for the teaching of Forest Entomology. This 
could be arranged for in the Department of the Hope Professor of Zoology, 
but this Department, which is poorly endowed, would need additional 
assistance to the extent of two hundred pounds a year. If, then, you could 
see your way to enabling us to get over this obstacle, wo are not aware 
of any other that would prevent our carrying out such a scheme as your 
letter suggests. I am desired, however, to ask two questions as to points 
on which we should wish to be informed. First, whether you would pro- 
pose any limits of age for the Forestry students, and if so, what these would 
be ; and secondly, whether the selected students would receive any grants 
from the Government during their residence. If there is any further 
question which you on your side would like to ask, or if you have any 
further suggestion to make, you will of course not hesitate to write again. 

20993 0 
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We have a Committee of Council to which any question could be referred, 
and the Council itself is very anxious to get on with the matter and carry 

it to a favourable issue. 

In conclusion, let me ask you to express to the Secretary of State our 
appreciation of his attitude in the matter, and our desire to meet his views, 
which I hope he will consider we have endeavoured to do, as fully as 
possible. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) T. HERBERT WARREN. 

President of Magdalen College. 


Enclosure in No., 8. 

Appendix on the Sibthorpian Professorship. 

The present position of the Sibthorpian Prof essoi ship, as will be seen 
from the copy of the Statute relating to it which I enclose, is somewhat 
peculiar. It is under a scheme sanctioned by the Chancery Division of 
the High Court of Justice on the fourteenth day of July, 1883. The Pro- 
fessor, it should be noted, holds office for three years and may then bo 
re-elected for three years more, six years in all, but not for more than 
six years consecutively. The endowment ought to bring in two hundred 
pounds a year (£200), but in the present position of the estate does not 
bring in more than one hundred and thirty pounds a year (£130), and 
the University has had to recourse to the plan of allowing sufficient funds 
to accumulate to elect the Professor for three years and then allowing 
the Chair to be vacant until there was again sufficient accumulation to 
pay at the rate of two hundred pounds a year for three years. Six years 
would of course cover the period of five years suggested in Sir Arthur 
Godley’S letter as the period for which any arrangement might first be 
made, and, perhaps, before the end of that period some new arrangement 
of the Chair might be effected, but in the meantime it has been thought 
well to call the attention of the India Office to the present state of things. 


Annexure. 

Sibthorpian Profetior of Rural Economy. 

The following scheme for the Regulation of the Sibthoipian Pioi'essoi ship was 
sanctioned by the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice on the 14th day 
of July, 1883. 

1 The Sibthorpian Piofessor of Rural Economy shall lecture and give instruction 
on the scientific principles of Agriculture and Forestry. 

2. He shall be entitled to the emolument of £200 derived from the Benefaction 
of Dr. John Sibthorp, Doctor of Medicine, and assigned to the Professorship. 

3. The Piofessoi shall be elected by a Board of Electors consisting of — 

The V ice-Cliancellor, 

The -Sheiardian Professor of Botany, 

The Piofessor of Geology, 

The Waynflete Professor of Physiology, 

The Waynflete Professor of Chemistry, 

The President of the Royal Society, 

The Piesident of the Linnsean Society. 

4. If an Elector is himself a Candidate for the vacant office, the Hebdomadal 
Council shall nominate a person to act on that occasion in his room. 
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o. The Professor skall hold his office for a period of three years from election, 
and no longer, lie may be le-elected for a second penod of three years, and no longer; 
but no Professor shall hold the Professorship for more than six years consecutively. 

6. The Professor shall have the use of the garden appropriated for making 
experiments on the subjects of his Professorship. 

7. The balance of the emoluments derived from the benefaction of Dr. John 
Sibthoip shall be applied as directed m his Will to the purchase of books on the 
subjects of agriculture and forestry, the Professor making a list of such books as he 
judges most useful. The said books and also those which have heretofore been 
purchased out of Dr. John Sibthorp’s Benefaction, and also those which were 
bequeathed by Dr. John Sibthorp, shall be carefully preserved under the care of 
the Professor in a place to be assigned for the purpose by the University. 

8. The Professor shall give not less than twelve Lectures m the course of the 
academical year : they shall be given in full Term, and not more than two shall be 
given in any one week. 


No. 9. 

Letter from the Vice- Chaneell or of the University of Cambridge to the India 
( >jfice. dated the 22nd November , 1904. 

My predecessor in office, the late Vice-Chancellor, on Monday last 
reported to the Council of the Senate of this University the action he had 
taken during the Long Vacation of this year in communicating to you 
in a letter dated July 8, 1904, the outline of a scheme for providing at 
Cambridge the preliminary training of students in the science of Forestry. 
The letter written by the late Vice-Chancellor was prompted by the 
reference (on page 22 of the Reports and Correspondence relating to the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, 1904) to Cambridge University as 
offering facilities which would make Cambridge a suitable place to which 
selected candidates in Forestry might be sent instead of as now to Coopers 
Hill College. 

The Council of the Senate, deeming that possibly the Long Vacation 
may have been thought to be an inconvenient time for making communi- 
cations to the University, have requested me to ask whether at this stage 
in the Academic year they may expect to receive some reply — as they hope, 
of a favourable nature — to the letter of the late Vice-Chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. Chase, dated July 8, 1904. 

I enclose another copy of the scheme, referred to above, which was 
sent in July with Dr. Chase’s letter.' 

ry I have, &c., 

(Signed) EDWARD A. BECK, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 


No. 10. 

Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge , dated the 2Hth November , i904. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to refer 
to the letter, dated 8th July, 1904, which you addressed to him on the 
subject of the recommendation made by the Committee which enquired 
into matters connected with the Royal Indian Engineering College, that 
Cambridge should be appointed as the place for training probationers 
selected for the India Forest Department. 

C 2 
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i am to express regret for the delay which has occurred in answering 
your letter, and to explain that the Secretary of State was at the time in 
communication with the University of Oxford with a view to the establish- 
ment of a School of Forestry there for the training of Indian forest students, 
and that he thought it advisable to await the issue of the proposals which 
he had made to that University. 

I am now to forward for your information a copy of correspondence* 
between this Office and the University of Oxford, and a preliminary draftt 
of regulations for the selection and training of probationers for the Indian 
Forest Service. 

I am to say that the draft is still in an incomplete state, and has not 
been finally accepted by the University of Oxford. The Secretary of 
State for India has decided to communicate it to you without further delay, 
as he will be glad to receive any observations which the University of 
Cambridge may desire to make respecting the details of the proposed 
scheme for the selection of probationers. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE 


No. 11. 


Letter from the Vhe-Chanccllor of the University of Cambridge to the Under 
Secretary of State for India , dated the bth December, IDOL 

I have now the honour to reply more fully, at the request of the Council 
of the Senate, to your communication dated 28th November, 1904, in which 
you inform me that the proposed scheme for the transference of the 
Forestry School from Coopers Hill to Oxford is still in an incomplete state, 
and that the Secretary of State for India in Council will be glad to receive 
any observations, which the University of Cambridge may desire to make 
respecting the details of the proposed scheme for the selection of 
probationers. 

The observations which the Council of the Senate desire to make may 
be conveniently distributed under the following heads: — 

(1) The claims of Cambridge for consideration as a place of training 

for Forestry students ; 

(2) The manner in which the scheme as drafted by the India Office 

in connection with Oxford will affect Cambridge ; 

(3) The importance of equality of treatment as between Oxford and 

Cambridge with reference to the supply of candidates for 

the Public Service; 

(4) Suggestions for an amendment of the scheme. 

1. With regard to the claims of Cambridge I beg leave to point out 
that Cambridge is already iuily equipped in ail the requirements of the 
draft scheme, except the appointment of lecturers on Forestry. As suffi- 
cient evidence of this I would refer to the printed scheme sent by the 
Vice-Chancellor to the Secretary of State for India on July 8th, and again 
on November 25th of this year, and to the Reports of Departmental Com- 
mittees published within the last twelve months in favour of Cambridge as 
a School for Forestry. 

Further, the University has already an examination for a Diploma in 
Agriculture in which most of the subjects are the same as those required 
as a test of training in Forestry. The Council is of opinion that the 


* Nos 7 and 8. ■ 


t Substantially the same as that enclosed in No. 12. 



University would sanction a modification of the regulations for that exami- 
nation which would enable it to serve as an examination for a Diploma in 
Forestry; and students may and do take Agriculture as the subject of 
their final examination for the ordinary B.A. degree. The Council antici- 
pate no difficulty in the carrying out of arrangements (as suggested in 
section 5 of the letter of Sir A. Godley to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University, 19th August, 1904) for the necessary excursions of students 
during the Terms. Arrangements for vacation study outside Cambridge 
in or near Forests would be merely an extension of a practice already 
common in the case of Engineering ahd Mining Students, who spend a 
portion of their vacations in Engineering Works and Mines. 

2. With regard to the manner in which the scheme as drafted by the 
India Office will affect Cambridge, the Council of the Senate desire me to 
express unhesitatingly their conviction that the scheme will have the effect 
of excluding Cambridge from any share in supplying candidates for the 
Indian and Colonial Forest Service. In face of the proposed regulations, 
if they should be adopted, no schoolmaster could venture to recommend 
any pupil destined for the Forest Service to come to Cambridge. The 
necessity imposed upon Cambridge men to migrate in the middle of their 
course to Oxford would to loyal members of the University and their 
respective Colleges be just as unpopular as the converse migration would 
be to Oxford men. And the Council venture to think that the proposal 
to place entirely in the hands of another University the conduct of an 
Examination by which the fate of Cambridge students is to be decided is 
absolutely without precedent. 

3. With regard to the principle hitherto admitted as sound in the 
interests of the Public Service, that there should be equality of treatment 
between the two ancient Universities, the Council have confidence that 
the Secretary of State for India will see his way to some amendment of 
the scheme by which the inequality as between Oxford and Cambridge 
may be redressed. The Council do not wish to press that any favour should 
be shown to Cambridge which may not similarly be accorded to Oxford. 
But, having regard to the recommendations of Departmental Committees 
already referred to, they consider that at least the opportunity should be 
allowed to the University of giving proof that it is fully able under equit- 
able regulations to meet the demands of the Public Service in Forestry as 
in other departments. 

4. Lastly the Council in response to the invitation of the Secretary 
of State for India offer some suggestions for the amendment of the scheme. 
The Council fully appreciate the objection which they understand has been 
raised, on the ground of expense to the Public, to a division of the staff of 
the Coopers Hill Forestry Class. But they desire to point out that the 
expense to the Public would be much less if the Forestry Class were trans- 
ferred to Cambridge than if it were transferred to Oxford, the scientific 
staff, with the Laboratory accommodation, being larger in the former Uni- 
versity. They repeat, as was said above, that they do not desire any special 
favour to be accorded to Cambridge. But they think that a reasonable 
plan would be that the selected candidates should be allowed to choose for 
their period of probation either Oxford or Cambridge, and that each 
University should receive a subsidy to enable it to provide adequate 
teaching in Forestry. 

The Council then suggest for the consideration of the Secretary of 
State for India the following amendments: — 

• * » 

(a) that the examination held for the selection of probationers in 

Forestry should be conducted, under the control ol the India 
Office, by examiners taken equally from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and that the examination should be a joint exami- 
nation ; 

( b ) that the selected candidates should be allowed to choose for the 

period of probation either Oxford or Cambridge ; 



(c) that a subsidy be made annually to both Universities with the 
view of enabling them to provide adequate instruction in 
Forestry. 

The Council think it right to inform you that, as in the case of other 
matters of similar importance, they have consulted the Chancellor of the 
University with reference to the correspondence between the University 
and the India Office. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) EDWARD A. BECK, 

Vice-Chancellor. 


No. 12. 

fitter from the India Office to the President oj Magdalen College , Oxford , 
dated the 9th December , 1904. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th October, on the subject 
of the selection and training of the Probationers for the Indian Forest 
Service, and to express his thanks for the assistance which the authorities 
of Oxford University are prepared to give in this matter. 

In reply to your letter, I am to inform you that the Secretary of State 
has caused to be prepared, in communication with the Principal Professor 
of Forestry at Coopers Hill, Dr. Schlich, the enclosed preliminary draft 
of Regulations under which the new system might be introduced, and that 
he has authorised Dr. Schlich to discuss the draft with the authorities of 
the University in such manner as may be arranged. 

Mr. Brodrick would be glad to receive any observations which the 
authorities of the University may desire to offer after communication with 
Dr. Schlich. 

He desires it at the same time to be understood that the draft does 
not represent his final opinion in Council on all the matters therein dealt 
with, and he is awaiting the receiot of any observations which the autho- 
rities of the University of Cambridge may desire to offer respecting the 
details of the proposed scheme for the selection of Probationers. 

I am to add, in reply to the enquiries made on certain points in con- 
nection with the new arrangements, tint — 

(1) the Secretary of State in Council would be prepared, if neces- 

sary, to contribute a sum of “about £200 a year” for a 
Lecturer and Assistant in the Department of the Hope Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, to provide for the teaching of Forest 
Entomology ; 

(2) the age for admission to the Open Competitive Examination is 

fixed (provisionally) at not less than 18, or more than 21, 
years on the 1st January (see paragraph 3 of the draft) ; 

(3) the question as to whether any grants should be made to the 

Probationers has not yet been fully considered, but a sug- 
gestion has been made that a premium of say £50 should be 
offered to each Probationer who reaches a certain standard 
in the practical work to be done on the Continent in his third 
year. In any case the Probationers would be provided with 
a free passage to India (or its equivalent) on their final 
appointment. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 
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Enclosure in No. 12. 


Indian Forest Service — Preliminary Draft of Regulations as to the 
Appointment of Probationers. 1905. 


1. The Secretary of State for India in Council will, in the summer 
of 1905, make not less than ten appointments of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, provided that so many candidates are in all respects 
qualified under the conditions hereinafter set forth, upon the results of a 
competitive examination to be conducted in June next by the Authorities 
of the University of Oxford. 

2. Applications for admission to the examination must be made on a 
printed form to be obtained from the Secretary, Judicial and Public 
Department, India Office, Whitehall, London, S.W., and' to be returned 
to him not later than Monday, the 1st May, 1905. 

No applications received after that date- will be considered. 

3. The age of candidates must not be less than 18, or more than 
21, years on the 1st January, 1905. 


4. Every candidate must be a natural-born British subject. He must 
be unmarried, and if he marries before reaching India, he will forfeit his 
appointment. 


5. Every candidate must have passed either the examination of the 
University of Oxford known as Responsions, or some examination which 
is accepted by the University Authorities as equivalent thereto. 

6. The subjects of the examination indicated in paragraph 1 and the 
marks assigned to each subject are as follows: — 

Marks. 


11.) Mechanics and Physics 

(2.) Chemistry . 

(3.) Zoology . . 

(4.1 Botany 
(5.) German 

The examination in subjects (1) to (4) will be on the lines of the Pre- 
liminary Examination in the Honour School of Natural Science. In 
German, candidates are expected to satisfy the Examiner in translations 
of unseen passages from German into English and from English into 
German. 

The Syllabus of the Examination forms Appendix I.* 

7. A fee of £ is required from every candidate, and instructions 
as to the manner of payment of this fee, the time and place of the examina- 
tion, or any other necessary information, will be sent to candidates direct 
by the University Authorities to the address supplied by the candidates 
to the India Office. 

8. Those candidates who are successful in the competitive examina- 
tion will be required, shortly after the result of the examination is declared, 
to undergo a strict examination by a Medical Board at the India Office, 
at which particular stress will be laid on good vision and hearing. 

On passing this medical examination candidates will be deemed to 
be Probationers for the Indian Forest Service, and must, if not already 
matriculated members of the University of Oxford, join that University. 

9. The period of probation will extend over about three years. For 
the first two years the Probationers will be required to undergo a special 
course of study as members of the University of Oxford, and during the 
remainder of their period of probation they will receive practical instruc- 
tion, visiting under suitable supervision such Continental forests as may 


* Not printed. 
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be selected for the purpose. Excursions may also be made for purposes 
of study, both during term time and during part of the vacations. 

10. The Probationers will be required to defray all expenses for 
lodging, board, tuition, and excursions which they may incur during the 
period of their probation at Oxford. During the three terms of practical 
instruction on the Continent each Probationer will be required to nay in 
advances charge of 60Z. a term, for which the Secretary of State for India 
will provide (1) board, lodging, and washing ; (2) travelling expenses ; and 
(3) fees to local forest officers, &c. 

11. The prescribed course of study for the Probationers comprises the 
following subjects: — 


I . — Auxiliary Subjects. 

(1.) Elementary Organic Chemistry and the Chemistry of soils. 

(2.) Geology. 

(3.) Forest Entomology. 

(4.) Forest Botany. 

(5.) Geometrical Drawing, Mathematics up to and including Plane 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

(6.) German. 

(7.) Engineering (elementary). 

(8.) Book-keeping, in reference to Indian Forest Accounts. 


II. — Forestry, Theoretical and Practical, in all its branches. 

12. Every Probationer will be required to conduct himself during the 
period of probation in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of State, 
and to give evidence of satisfactory progress in his studies in such manner 
as may be required, failing which, or in the event of serious misconduct, 
he will be liable to have his name removed from the list of the Probationers. 

A Probationer may also, at the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
be required from time to time to appear before the Medical Board, and, 
should the result be unsatisfactory, he will be liable to have his name 
removed from the list of Probationers. 

13. During the period of probation, the proficiency of the Proba- 
tioners will be tested by periodical examinations, and on the termination 
of their studies there will be a final examination. 

The Probationers who satisfy the Examiners in these examinations 
will receive the Diploma of Forestry. It is desirable that they should, if 
possible, also obtain a degree in the Honour School of Natural Science 
at the University. 

14. Probationers who (1) have obtained the Diploma of Forestry; 
(2) have completed the practical course in Forestry on the Continent; 
and (3) are of sound constitution and free from physical defects which 
would render them unsuitable for employment in the Indian Forest Service, 
will be appointed Assistant Conservators in the Indian Forest Department 
in the order of their standing at the end of the Final Examination. Their 
position on the list will be determined by the results of the examinations 
held during the two years residence at Oxford and the manner in which 
they have completed ,the practical course on the Continent. 

15. Every Probationer-, Before proceeding to India,- wilPbe-required 
to satisfy the Secretary of State, in such manner as may be determined, 
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of his ability to ride. It is desirable' that this evidence should be forth- 
corning before the Probationer proceeds to the Continent for his final 
period of study. 

**=*#*•# 

( Paragraphs as to pay, leave, pension, and passage arrangements, Sfc., to 
be here inserted .) 


No. 13. 

Letter from the Secretary to the Court of the University of Edinburgh to the 
India Office, dated the 16 th December, 1904. 

If the University Court have been correctly informed, proposals are 
being considered by the India Office to modify the existing arrangements 
for the instruction of candidates in the Forestry Branch of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

As the adoption and promulgation of any serious modification of these 
arrangements by so powerful a Department of State as the India Office 
cannot but be attended by far-reaching consequences to this University 
as well as to other Universities similarly situated in respect of this subject, 
I am instructed respectfully to inquire whether the India Office will favour 
the University Court with an outline of the scheme which, it is understood, 
is under consideration, together with such particulars as the India Office 
may be able to communicate 

I may state in explanation of the grounds on which the Court venture 
to prefer this request, that Courses of Instruction in Forestry have been 
given in the University of Edinburgh for some fourteen years by the 
University Lecturer in that subject— Colonel Bailey, R.E. (retired) — and 
that the Court, in addition to other efforts to extend and strengthen this 
department of teaching, are taking steps to promote an Ordinance which, 
if sanctioned by His Majesty in Council, will enable the University to 
confer a University Degree, that of Bachelor of Science in Forestry, on 
candidates who qualify by a due attendance on the Courses of Instruction 
and pass the Examinations which may be prescribed. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) M. C. TAYLOR, 

Secretary. 


No. 14. 


Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, dated 20th December, 1904. 

I am directed to say that your letter of the 5th December, conveying 
the remarks of the Council of the Senate of the University of Cambridge 

*6993 D 
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on the scheme for the training of Probationers for the Indian Forest Service 
at Oxford, has received the careful consideration of the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

Mr. Brodrick must observe in the first place that it has been deemed 
essential that the Professor and Assistant Professor of Forestry, who have 
hitherto been entrusted with the training of the Forest Students at Coopers 
Hill, should be placed in charge of the training which the Probationers 
will in future undergo at a University ; and in these circumstances it was 
obviously inevitable that one University, and not more than one, should 
be selected for the purpose of affording the necessary education. This 
essential condition makes it impossible to accept the proposal of your letter 
that selected candidates should be allowed to choose for the period of their 
probationary studies either Oxford or Cambridge. 

In considering at which of these two Universities the School should 
be located, Mr. Brodrick had before him the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Board of Agricultural Studies at Cambridge to consider 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee on British Forestry, 
a copy of which was forwarded to him with your predecessor’s letter of the 
8th July last. He found it stated in that report that the Committee had 
come to the conclusion “that the greater part of the necessary training 
could be given in the University, but that instruction in the purely technical 
subjects must be provided at a properly staffed Forest School. A school 
of the kind required, it was urged, could not be located at Cambridge, for 
it must be in or near established woods. If, however, a State School for 
practical Forestry were maintained at Coopers Hill or elsewhere, it could 
be used to supplement the theoretical instruction given in Cambridge.” 

He also had before him a report by Dr. Schlich, the Professor of 
Forestry at Coopers Hill, pointing out that those requisites for practical 
instruction, the absence of which at Cambridge was admitted, could be 
supplied at Oxford, where the necessary courses of theoretical study could 
equally well be carried out. 

I am to add that the number of Forest students trained for the Govern- 
ment Service in India is only 9 or 10 per annum, and that it would obviously 
be impracticable to charge the revenues of India with a large expenditure 
on account of their training at several centres. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 


No. 15. 


Letter from the Vice-Chancellor o T the University of Cambridge to the India 

Office, dated the 25 th January , 1905. 

* 0 

I reported to the Council of the Senate the substance of what was said 
on the part of the University and of the India Office on January 19th, when 
you were good enough to receive a Deputation on the subject of the pro- 
posed transference of the Coopers Hill School of Forestry to Oxford. 

You will doubtless remember that after explaining the attitude of 
this University in the matter, the Deputation pressed very strongly two 
requests which they thought the University entitled to make. These 
were — « 

(1) that no final decision shall be taken at present ; 
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(2) that you would invite a conference to be attended by delegates 
mainly scientific, from the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the scientific, or other advisers of the India Office, 
with the view of framing a scheme which might be acceptable 
to all three of the bodies named. 

These requests are in accordance with the weighty expression of 
opinion contained in the letter from, 'the Duke of Devonshire, our Chan- 
cellor, which I read to you on the occasion of your receiving our Deputa- 
tion. The Chancellor wrote : “ In my view (the question) touches nearly 
not only the interests of our University, but also the efficiency of the Public 
Service.” 

I am now in a position to inform you that in the event of your acceding 
to these requests, the Council of the Senate are prepared at once to make 
the necessary appointment of representatives to attend a conference. 

It will be a great convenience to^the Council if they can hear from you 
on this matter as soon as possible. Their next meeting is on Monday „ 
January 30. 


I am, &c., 

(Signed) EDWARD A. BECK, 

Vice-Chancellor. 


No. 16. 

Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge , dated the 27th January , 1905. 

I am directed by Mr. Brodrick to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th instant, proposing that a conference should be held to- 
discuss the question of the training of Probationers for service in the 
Forest Department of the Government of India, to which the University 
of Cambridge should send representatives. 

In reply, I am to say that Mr. Brodrick is willing that such a com 
ference should be held, at which two representatives of the University of 

Cambridge should be present. 

• 

He thinks that you are aware that time presses, and he would there- 
fore wish that the conference should meet as soon as possible. It will be 
necessary to refer the matter to the authorities of the University of Oxford, 
and to. ask them also to send the same number of representatives; but 
pending their reply, I am to inquire whether Thursday next, the 2nd 
February, at 12 noon, at this Office, will be a convenient time and place 
for the Qonference. 

4 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) A. GODLEY. 
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No. 17, 


Letter from the India Office to the President of Magdalen College , Oxford, 
dated the 27th January , 1905. 

The representatives of the University of Cambridge urged, at their 
recent interview with the Secretary of State, that a conference should be 
held at this Office to discuss the question of the training of Probationers 
for the Indian Forest Department, and Mr. Brodrick has decided to accede 
to their request. He has asked them to nominate two representatives of 
the University, and has suggested Thursday next, the 2nd February, at 
12 noon, as the time of meeting. 

He would be very much obliged, if the University of Oxford would 
also nominate two gentlemen to represent their views at the conference, 
and make arrangements (if it is not inconvenient) for them to attend here 
at the time suggested. 

I am to apologise for giving such short notice ; but you are aware that 
time presses. 


Yours, &c., 

(Signed) A. GODLEY. 


No. 18. 


Letter from the India Office to Sir D. Brandis , K.C.I.E., formerly Inspector 
General of Forests in India , dated the 30 th January, 1905. 

I am directed to inform you that, at the request of the University of 
Cambridge, the Secretary of State for India has decided that a conference 
shall be held at this Office on Thursday the 2nd February, at 12 noon, 
to discuss questions relating to the proposed course of study for Pro- 
bationers for the Indian Forest Department. The University of Cambridge 
will, it is expected, be represented at the conference by two delegates, and 
a similar number will, it is hoped, be deputed by the University of Oxford. 
Dr. Schlich has been a$ked to be present, and Mr. Brodrick will be much 
indebted to you if you would consent also to join the conference. The 
questions to be discussed are of great importance to the future of Forestry 
in India, and he would greatly value the assistance in arriving at a decision 
upon them which he would derive from your intimate and unique know- 
ledge of the subject. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) A. GODLEY. 
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No. 19. 

Report of a Conference held at the India. Office on 
Thursday, the 2nd February, 1905. 


Present : — 

Sir John Edge, K.C., Chairman. 

Representatives f The President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

° f th f University ) p ro f. H . A. Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S., Magdalen 
of Oxford. [ College, Oxford. 

Representatives I The Master of Gonville and Caius College, 
of the University \ Cambridge, 
of Cambridge. . ( A. E. Shipley, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Sir Charles J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Mr. T. W. Holderness, C.S.I. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., F.R.S., formerly Inspector- 
General of Forests in India. 

Dr. W. Schlich, C.I.E., Ph.D., F.R.S., Principal Professor of Forestry 
at the R.I.E. College. 

Mr. W. R. Fisher, Assistant Professor of Forestry at the R.I.E. 
College. 


The Chairman. — Gentlemen, it is, I need hardly say, our duty in the 
India Office to see that any scheme which is agreed to is one which will 
give us the best trained Probationers to send out to„ India in the Forest 
Service. In this matter we are dealing with the revenues of India; we 
are, to a great extent, trustees for the management of those revenues ; and 
we have to secure that our funds shall be applied to the purposes of India, 
although our sympathies are entirely with the creation of a still greater 
School of Forestry. 

I do not know whether the members of the Conference have got the 
scheme that is proposed, but which has not yet been adopted. 

The Master of Caius College, Cambridge. — No, we are quite 
ignorant of it, unfortunately. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — That is the revise of the scheme that was sent 
to Cambridge in October, I think, or November. The essential point about 
the scheme is the same in both. 

The Chairman. — I may mention that this scheme has been put forward 
by the Department of the India Office, but has not yet been sanctioned ; it 
has not yet been before the Council. 

The Master of Caius College. — Would the Chairman say precisely 
why we are called together ? 

The Chairman. — I think we are called together on account of a letter 
which we received from Cambridge. 

The- Master of Caius College. — Might we have that read in full ? 

The Chairman. — Yes. 
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“ The Master’s Lodge, Trinity Hall, 

" Cambridge, January 25, 1905. 


“My Dear Sir, 

. “I reported to the Council of the Senate the substance of 
what was said on the part of the University and of the India Office 
on January 19th, when you were good enough to receive a deputation 
on the subject of the proposed transference of the Coopers Hill 
School of Forestry to Oxford. You will doubtless remember that, 
after explaining the attitude of this University in the matter, the 
deputation pressed very strongly two requests which they thought 
the University entitled to make. These were (1) that no final 
decision shall be taken at present; (2) that you would invite a con- 
ference to be attended by delegates, mainly scientific, from the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the scientific or other 
advisers of the India Office, with the view of framing a scheme which 
might be acceptable to all three bodies named. 

“ These requests are in accordance with the weighty expression 
of opinion contained in the letter from the Duke of Devonshire, our 
Chancellor, which I read to you on the occasion of your receiving 
our deputation. The Chancellor wrote, ‘ In my view it (the question) 
touches nearly not only the interests of our University but also the 
efficiency of the public service.’ 

" I am now in a position to inform you that, in the event of your 
acceding to these requests, the Council of the Senate are prepared 
at once to make the necessary appointment of representatives to 
attend a conference. 

“ It will be of great convenience to the Council if they can hear 
from you on this matter as soon as possible. Their next meeting is 
on Monday, January 30th. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, 

“Your very faithfully, 

“ Edward A. Beck, 

“ Vice-Chancellor. 

“ To the Secretary of State for India.” 

That, I understand, was the immediate cause of our meeting here 
to-day. 

The Master of Caius College. — And that is the subject of discussion,. 
I suppose? 

The Chairman. — Yes, I think so. 

The Master- of Caius College. — That is, the possibility of framing a 
scheme which will be satisfactory to all the three bodies named ? 

The Chairman. — Yes. 

. jt j 

The Master of Caius College. — Might it not clear the way if we 
said at once that the first regulation could in no sense be regarded as 
satisfactory to the University of Cambridge? 

The Chairman. — I suppose vour objection there has reference to the 
examination by the authorities of the University of Oxford, which is men- 
tioned in the last two lines ? 

The Master of Caius College. — What we contend, and what we set 
forth very strongly, is that this scheme absolutely excludes any Cambridge- 
trained men at all. When we take into account the large number of 
natural science men who pass through Cambridge every year — last year- 
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nearly 160 got natural science honours — we think that that is a very unfair 
regulation and very bad for the public service. That is an outline of our 
objection. 

The President of Magdalen College, Oxford.— When the Master 
says that it excludes Cambridge-trained men, he means, I suppose, men 
who have gone through their complete course of training at Cambridge; 
because, of course, no one would know better than the Master that they 
could pass their Little Go, which is equivalent to our Responsions, and 
they could spend their first year at Cambridge and could qualify for the 
entrance examination at Cambridge probably quite as well as at Oxford. 

Mr. Shipley. — I have consulted a good many people about it, and I 
find exactly the same feeling in Edinburgh. They say that their students 
would not leave the University at the end of the first year, just at the time 
when they are keenest, and go to another University, even for these 
appointments. I think that is the universal opinion at Cambridge. I do 
not think Oxford men, if this plan were reversed, would leave Oxford at 
the end of their first year and come over to Cambridge. Really, our objec- 
tion is that this is the first time, as f&r as I know, that any public service 
has been handed over practically completely to one University, and we do 
press that very strongly. I know something about Oxford, for I have the 
honour to be examiner there at the present time. I know a number of men 
are prepared to take honours in science. We had 129 last year in the first 
part of the Tripos and 29 in the second part; and many of these men would 
be very keen. Only the day before yesterday one man came up before 
the Professor of Botany, knowing nothing about this discussion, and 
asked him how he could get into the Forestry Service. Then it is very 
strongly felt that the men should be selected not by a very preliminary 
examination such as is suggested here, but at the end of the time; and 
it is also very strongly felt that all those men should have a degree. The 
value of a degree to a man who has gone to India from Cambridge or 
Oxford is very considerable — far greater than it is in England. The 
importance attached to a degree there, by natives especially, is very con- 
siderable. We think we could arrange such a scheme in consultation with 
Oxford as would allow our men to have a chance of going in, instead of 
your getting men without degrees. 

The Chairman. — A s I understand, Master, with regard to Regula- 
tion 1, your objection only goes to the competitive examination being held 
by the University of Oxford. 

The Master of Catos College. — And the necessary transference of 
Cambridge men to Oxford. 

The Chairman. — That would arise on the other regulations. This is 
your first objection, is it not 1 

The Master of Catos College. — Yes. 

The Chairman. — What would you propose instead of the examination 
being conducted by the authorities of the University of Oxford ? 

The Master of Catos College. — An examination by the Civil Service 
Commissioners. What I object to is the transference of Cambridge men in 
the middle of their course to another University. I should like to say, in 
supplement to what Mr. Shipley has just said, that it may be possible to 
argue that Cambridge men would go; but the universal feeling is that they 
would not go, and that there would be no inducement to send them at all on 
the part of their advisers. The question of Indian Forestry would not come 
forward as a possible career for Cambridge men at all. it is very difficult 
to put forward arguments which can prove that case, but I do maintain 
that we are the people who are best, qualified to judge upon that probability. 

The Chairman. — Of course you must be as far as Cambridge men are 
concerned. 
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The Master of Caius College.— That being so, we say it would be 
doing a great injustice to the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. Schlich. — Do you. expect that the Government of India should 
pay for preventing that injustice to the University of Cambridge? Do 
you not think the Government of India has to concern itself first with its 
own interest and to make such arrangement as is most in accordance with 
its requirements, without regard to whether four or five men go to Cam- 
bridge or not ? Why should the Government of India be called upon here 
to go into extra expenditure because there is a certain rivalry, or whatever 
you may call it, between the two Universities ? And there will not only be 
two, there will be half a dozen; others will come forward; Edinburgh is 
already in the field, probably Dublin will come, ami the University of 
Wales will come, and»there will be no end to it. 

The Chairman. — That will arise on the question of the practical 
difficulty of having the school at more than one particular place. 

Dr. Schlich. — You can only have the school at one particular place. 

The Chairman. — I understand 'the only objection to Regulation 1 is 
on behalf of Cambridge, and the objection is to the examination according 
to this proposed regulation being held by the authorities of the University 
of Oxford. You say it should be held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The Master of Caius College. — Yes. I should also like to say that 
I do not admit Dr. Schlich’s contention, which he has made just now. 

The Chairman. — I think we can more conveniently discuss that on the 
practical question when we come to it. 

Mr. Holderness. — Could this objection be obviated entirely if the 
examination were transferred from Oxford to the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, the general scheme of examination being the same ? 

The Chairman. — The Master’s present objection is on Regulation 1, 
and, so far as I understand, that is the only objection to it. 

Mr. Shipley.: — It is rather difficult to say that,' when we have only 
just had the paper put into our hands. I hope it will not be taken that 
because we do not make an objection we have none. 

The Chairman. — No. 

The President of Magdalen College. — I understand the Master is 
going to object to a great deal, and perhaps to the spirit of the whole. At 
present I think you are confining us to Regulation 1, and to the particular 
point whether the examination is to be conducted by the authorities of the 
University of Oxford or by some other body. 

The Chairman. — So far as I understand, that is so. I do not mind 
much where we begin, but the Master began by objecting to Regulation 1, 
and therefore I thought I would understand what his objection to that 
regulation was. 

On Regulation 2 (Admission to Examination) there cannot be any 
objection, one way or the other, of course. 

Have you any objection to Regulation 3 (Age Limits) ? 

The Master of Caius College. — I think it would be better to put 
them a little bit higher, but still I can quite see that whatever could be 
worked by Oxford could be worked by Cambridge, and I would not raise 
any objection on that. 

The Chairman. — You see we want to get the Forest Officers out before 
they are too old. 

The Master of Caius College. — W e had practically the same 
difficulty in the case of the military candidates, and_we have accepted the 
condition of a certain limit of age, though we do not think it is the. best. 
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The Chairman. — Regulation 4 (Nationality, &c.). Of course, that is 
really for the Secretary of State. 

Now we come to Regulation 5 (Qualifying Examinations). Now the 
main question arises. 

The Master of Caius College. — I do not think that is serious. The 
Regulation says the candidate must have passed “ either the examination of 
the University of Oxford known as Responsions or some examination which 
is accepted by the University as equivalent thereto.” That is practically 
the Cambridge Previous Examination. You might just as well put in 
there, for instance, “ the Previous Examination in the University of Cam- 
bridge ” ; but there is no serious objection to Regulation 5. 

The Chairman. — Then 6 (Subjects of Examination). 

Mr. Shipley. — We feel very strongly that the men ought to be chosen 
at the end of their University career and not at the beginning. You get 
a much better qualified man now for the India Civil Service and for 
Engineering and the other Departments of the Government Service because 
he is taken from the final examination and not from the preliminary 
examination. This preliminary examination which is suggested is a very 
simple one, and it seems to me hardly wise to choose men for a service on 
such a very elementary examination as this. We should urge most strongly 
that they should be chosen at the end of their career, when they are older 
men and know more about it, and when they are not mere boys who have 
just passed a very preliminary examination in science, but have been able 
to get a degree. 

Mr. Holderness. — Does that not affect the age limit \ 

Mr. Shipley. — Possibly at the upper end, but I think our men as a rule 
come up at 18 and leave at 21. They take their final examination in June 
We have an arrangement now in Cambridge by which they can come up 
and take the honours examination in two years, and have the last year 
with absolutely nothing to do but pure technical forestry 

The Chairman — When you suggest that the selection examination 
should be at the end of the course, are you including the practical 
instruction ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I have put that in the third year, if necessary. 

The Chairman — Would you fix the competitive examination after the 
men had completed their course in Germany, for instance ? 

The Master of Caius College.. — No. That is the technical course. 

Mr. Shipley. — What they could do in Cambridge is that they could 
at the end of their first year take the first part of the diploma of agri- 
culture. That is a special examination, and enables them to get the B.A. 
Then in the second year they could take the second part of the Natural 
Science Tripos, and by keeping three more terms with no more examination 
they could proceed to the B.A. Then they could have the last year, and 
perhaps part of the next year, if we could afford them a fourth year, doing 
nothing but pure forestry, and in the meantime they could be doing agri- 
culture and all the allied subjects mentioned in the documents. 

Dr, Schlich — Did I understand you to speak of a fourth year ? 

Mr. Shipley — If there is a fourth, but at any rate they could have the 
whole of the third year for this 

Sir Charles Lyall. — The third year must be spent at Cambridge ? 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes, because of keeping terms, but they would have no 
other examination for their degree. If they have taken the first part of the 
general diploma in agriculture and the first part of natural science, they 
can proceed to their degree by keeping terms only; so the entire third year 
would be available for pure forestry. 

The Chairman. — Would it be at the end of the third year that you 
would suggest the competitive examination ought to be held ? 
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Mr. Shipley. — I think it might be taken better at the end of the second 
year, when they have completed their final B.A. examination. It might 
be part of the Tripos. The Tripos is already used in some such way for 
giving certain prizes. The examiners make no difficulty about giving 
outside people information as to the marks and telling them this man or 
that man has won the prize; and they might be ’willing to do it for such 
a purpose as this. 

The Master of Caius College. — The limit of age would settle that 
question. A man would say, “ If I put off my Tripos to the end of the 
third year and then go in for the competitive examination, I may be too 
old.” There would be every inducement to take honours at the end of the 
second year and to keep the third year for the technical instruction. 

The Chairman. — It would depend on the age, then. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Do I understand that there 
is to be no further examination for the degree at Cambridge or Oxford ? 

The Master of Caius College. — Not if we should take that course. 
The final examination would not be an honours degree. 

The President of Magdalen College. — It would be a pass degree ? 

The Master of Caius College. — Yes. I do not quite know what it 
would be in Oxford; I suppose men at Oxford take honours in moderations 
and then qualify by some other way in order to get a degree at the end 
of the third year. It will be something like that. 

The President of Magdalen College. — We have not anything 
exactly corresponding to what you have at Cambridge. 

Mr. Shipley. — It is simply due to the fact that the University recog- 
nises the first part of the diploma of agriculture as special. If a man in 
Cambridge takes the Tripos in the second year, he has then to pass the 
special, and, if he has passed the special before he has taken the Tripos, 
it counts. It is an anomalous state of things, but it seems to me to work 
in very well with this scheme. 

The Chairman. — If it were decided by the Secretary of State in 
Council that a competitive examination should be held as suggested at the 
commencement, have you any objection to urge against the four subjects 
mentioned in Regulation 6 ? 

The Master bF Caius College — No. (To Mr. Shipley) — Except 

against the standard, I think you say. 

Mr. Shipley. — I think the examination is a very easy one. 

The Chairman. — Do you think it is not sufficient? 

Mr. Shipley — I do not think it is sufficiently good for that. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Supposing a man passes the 
Tripos in the second year, would you take the competitive examination 
then? 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes. 

The President of Magdalen College. — That would be before he had 
begun his forestry. 

Mr. Shipley. — Then of course he would be provisionally allocated for 
that, but if his forestry turned out very badly he could stand down; he 
would be liable to be sent away if he did not reach a certain standard. 
Of course these details are very difficult for us to go into now, because we 
have not had the schemes very much before us. I have no doubt that if we 
could agree upon some broad principle, we could manage the details at 
Cambridge. 

The Master of Caius College. — If I may say so, another grievance 
that we have is that we are, in the matter of deliberation, at least five 
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months behind Oxford, because we have not had the opportunity -they have 
had of considering this. We have been fairly busy since the question has 
been brought before us. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — The first form of the scheme was sent to you at 
the same time as to Oxford. The interval which necessarily occurred was 
due to the vacation. The first letter was sent to Oxford in August. That 
letter was not answered by Oxford until October, and until the Oxford 
answer was received it was impossible to frame any scheme of this sort, but 
when that scheme was first framed it was sent simultaneously to Cambridge 
and to Oxford. 

The Master of Caius College. — If I may speak frankly I think we 
might have had. it at the same time for consideration that Oxford had it. 
The date on which the letter was sent to Oxford was August 19th, and the 
date on which our scheme was sent to the India Office was July 9th. The 
long vacation is exactly the time when the experts could have been putting 
their heads together to see what could be done and formulating their 
criticisms. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — That is an unf orunate thing, no doubt ; but the 
first form of the scheme was put before the University of Oxford and the 
University of Cambridge at precisely the s^me time. 

The Master of Caius College. — No, Sir, it was not. We did not get 
it until we wrote for it. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Was not the Cambridge 
scheme sent up to the India Office before the Oxford scheme ? 

The. Master of Caius College. — That was not the scheme. 

The President of Magdalen College. — I understood just now that 
you had sent it up. 

The Master of Caius College. — We sent up a scheme but that was 
a scheme which was professedly based upon a report in a Blue Book, which 
was not the Coopers Hill Blue Book. I may say it was drawn up, as far as 
we could do it, without the expert advice of Dr Schlich or a distinguished 
scholar of that kind, but it was drawn up on the evidence given by Dr. 
Schlich and on his suggestion. 

The President of Magdalen College. — And so far you were ahead 
of us. 

Mr. Shipley. — One moment — what we sent up was not a scheme for 
Indian Forestry at all; it was a scheme for teaching forestry at large, and 
was sent up in response to the India Office. 

The President of Magdalen College. — I only want to clear up this 
little difference, as I am sure we do not want any misunderstanding. As 
a matter of fact you were ahead of tis; the letter was sent to us in August, 
and could not be replied to until the University met again. Then the 
scheme that we have here was not sent by us, but was sent by the India 
Office to us, and simultaneously to you, and in the letter sent to us we were 
informed that it was sent to both. So I do not think there is really any- 
thing in that. 

The Chairman. — Now to return to Regulation 6. Assuming that it is 
ultimately decided — I cannot say how it will be decided — that the competi- 
tive examination should take place at the beginning; do you suggest that it 
ought to be stiffened ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I do not think it is a high enough standard to select 
men upon for any public service. 

Mr. Holdeeness. — As I understand, you rather recommend an 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, with the age so arranged 
as to get men after they have finished their general education at the 
University; and that that examination should be settled first on the lines 
of a general education of a scientific kind, and on as high a standard as is 
compatible with getting the candidates at that time. 
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Mr. Shipley. — t think you would get -a better service in that way. 

Mr. Holderness. — After that there would be such special training in 
this country, arranged by the India Office as it thinks best, and in such 
place as it thinks best. 

Mr. Shipley. — Or on the Continent. 

Mr. Holderness. — It would not matter as far as the University of 
Cambridge was concerned where the school was located, or how the further 
training was done, provided the open competitive examination suited the 
Cambridge men as well as the Oxford men, and was at a suitable time in 
the career of a man at the University. 

Mr. Shipley. — We ^ould not send our men away at the end of their 
second year to another University. I think it is an essential part of our 
scheme that there should be some forestry teaching in Cambridge for them 
to do in their third year, when they have nothing else to do. 

The Chairman. — How could that be provided ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I should like first of all to ask how much the India 
Office are prepared to expend on Oxford ? I do not know that. If you 
could tell us that, I should say halve it. 

Dr. Schlich. — I should say that a much more appropriate question is 
— How much is Combridge going to spend if we fall in with their views? 
Why the India Office should pay for it I do not see at all. 

Mr. Shipley. — Then why should they pay for it at Oxford ? 

Dr. Schlich. — If we pay Cambridge, we should have to do it at half 
a dozen Universities. 

Mr. Shipley. — I think you can do it as Mr. Brodrick suggested last 
Thursday. You can very easily draw a line, and he saw' a line that could 
easily be drawn between Oxford and Cambridge and the others. He said 
that we might make it a rule that men must come from a residential 
University. Dr. Schlich himself stated in evidence that if we had a Pro- 
fessor of Forestry at Cambridge, then we have all the appliances there for 
starting a school of forestry. 

Dr. Schlich. — Yes, but please excuse me. That was with reference 
to forestry in this country, not in India. You have quite mistaken that. 
If I had given evidence with regard to the Government of India, I should 
have given quite different evidence. 

The Master of Caius College. — May I draw attention to some of the 
evidence which Dr. Schlich gave as regards Coopers Hill ? I should like 
to quote his words, if you will allow me. In reply to question No. 262 in 
the Blue Book containing the minutes of evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the College at Coopers Hill (Command Paper, 
No. 2056 of 1904), he said : “I am inclined to think, although I may be 
wrong in that, that if, for instance, a contribution equal to the actual pay 
of a professor were made, probably the University of Cambridge would 
undertake the rest. At any rate, I have reason to believe that they would 
seriously consider the matter, because I once had a conversation with the 
Vice-Chancellor upon it.” Then in another answer he implied that a 
professor would do all that was required. 

Dr. Schlich — For English forestry. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Exactly so; but what we have before us is a 
definite practical question. Ten men are wanted every year for the Forest 
Department in India, and the India Office cannot possioly be expected to pay 
for two staffs of forestry professors — one at Oxford and one at Cambridge. 
The question is how to train these ten men as efficiently as possible, and 
that can only be done at one place without great expense; you cannot divide 
it between two That seems to me the main question, although there are 
> a great many other questions. I should like to know whether those who 
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would pass the examination at the end of their second year would be suffi- 
ciently numerous to afford a field for selection. There would be, perhaps, 
ten men or twelve men only, and so you would not have a sufficient field tor 
selection. Whereas if you selected them at the commencement, as matters 
are at present, you would get a fair set of men. That is certainly not a 
perfect plan, as they have found in Germany, where foresters are wanted 
all over the country. It is an artificial arrangement. But if you select the 
probationers at the beginning, then you will have a large number of can- 
didates to select from, and if you add to the competition a physical test, 
which has always been and which must be added, then according to the 
experience of the last 20 years, indeed, according to experience in France 
and in Germany ever since 1866, with this competitive entrance examina- 
tion combined with the physical test, and, of course, a medical examination, 
you will find that that will give you a very fair set of men. It is much 
better to stick to that instead of adopting this new scheme which is pro- 
posed by the University of Cambridge, of selecting them at the end of their 
second year when they have, passed the Natural Science Tripos. It seems 
to me that in a practical question like this it is much better for India to 
follow the experience which has been gained ever since 1866 — which is a 
good long time ago, of course — and to go on in the same lines. Eventually, 
doubtless, a great demand for foresters will come. People must eventually 
in Canada come to the conclusion that it will not do always to cut down 
their firs and burn them — they must come to the conclusion that they want 
foresters. But that is a thing of the future and that is not the question 
at present. At present the question is simply this — How- can these ten 
men be most efficiently selected and trained 1 There, I think, the experi- 
ence which we have had ever since 1866 ought to be utilised, and we ought 
not all at once to launch out into a new scheme such as that which the 
University of Cambridge proposes. That one Professor of Forestry could 
do the whole thing for the men to be sent out to India is out ol the question. 
We have three Forest Schools in Germany attached to the Universities, and 
in every one of these Universities there are three or four Professors of 
Forestry— and purely forestry. The evidence which has been given by 
our excellent friend, Professor Marshall Ward, whom I admire immensely 
— he was the representative of Cambridge when he gave evidence — shows 
that Cambridge does not realise that forestry in itself is a very difficult 
matter, and a very large business. 

Mr. Shipley. — I should like to point out, as regards Professor 
Marshall Ward, that if forestry came to Cambridge it would be in no 
sense of the word connected with him. Each Professor and each Depart- 
ment is connected with a special Board, and if the forestry came to Cam- 
bridge the forestry would almost certainly — I think I may say quite 
certainly — be connected with the Board of Agriculture, which is under 
Professor Middleton. 

The Chairman. — I should like to clear the ground, first of all, by ascer- 
taining what objections there are to the forestry course, apart from the 
questions where the examinations are to be held and where the first course 
is to be carried out. Are there any serious objections to the course that has 
been suggested ? That comes first, and then we can consider the question 
whether the course of instruction could be carried out at two Universities 
or at one. I should therefore like to know first of all if there are any 
objections to our scheme as to the course of study, beginning with the sub- 
jects on which we propose that the probationers should be examined and 
going on with the subjects in which we propose that they should be 
instructed; and also considering the necessity of there being practical 
demonstrations by a lecturer who has had Indian experience. I think we 
ought to discuss that first, because unless we come to some arrangement 
about that we are really not in a position to consider the other. 

Mr. Shipley. — If we make the selection of probationers at the begin- 
ning, I think (1), (2), (3) and (4) would probably be the best subjects they 
can have; but we think it would be better to select them later on. The 
real objection to the course at Oxford to my mind is that, as I understand, 
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Oxford is not prepared to grant a degree in forestry, anci therefore the 
men after they have been selected here would spend two more years — 

The Chairman. — I would like to bring everyone back to the point 
which is now before us. That would come under the second branch. As 
I understand, the subjects (1) to (4) are considered to be subjects which 
if the competitive examination is to be held at the beginning of the young 
man’s course, are the proper subjects in which the examination should be 
held. 

Professor Miers. — I think all scientists would probably' confess that 
these should be the obvious subjects. 

Mr. Shipley. — Would you not put in mathematics as well ? 

Professor Miers. — I think “ mechanics and physics ” is probably meant 
to include so much mathematics as is required. 

Mr. Holderness — You would find mathematics would come in there. 

Professor Miers. — I think that is what was meant there. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — This is merely the outer skin of the rules. 
Appendix I. discloses the actual examination. 

Mr. Shipley. — I would like to emphasise again that it is an extremely 
elementary examination. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — But not more elementary than the examination 
passed at present by the candidates for the Coopers Hill School. 

Mr. Shipley. — I should think not. 

. The Chairman.— Do you object to this— “ The examination in these 
subjects will be the preliminary examination in the Honours School of 
Natural Science at Oxford "1 

The Master of Oaius College. — Yes, I should. 

The Chairman— What would you substitute for that, supposing it 
were to be decided that the School of Forestry should be transferred from 
Coopers Hill to Oxford ? 

The Master of Caius College. — Then I think we should say that that 
is such a fault in the whole scheme that we could not go very much farther. 
In one sense we could not go very much farther; in another’ we should. 

The Chairman. — If it were decided — mind you, I am not saying what 
will be decided ; I do not know yet — that the School of Forestry at Coopers 
Hill were practically to be transferred to Oxford, would it be an unreason- 
able thing to say the examination should be the preliminary examination 
in the Honours School of Natural Science at Oxford? 

Mr. Shipley. — I think you would get better candidates and more of 
them at the Civil Service examination. In Cambridge we could hardly 
leave it at that; we should have to take what steps are open to us to take. 

The Chairman. — I do not think any question will arise on Regulation 7 
(Fee, &c.) — I mean apart from the reference to Oxford. 

Mr. Shipley. — No, nor on the medical examination (Regulation 8). 

The Chairman. — I suppose it will be the same with the period of 
probation (Regulation 9), wherever it was. 

Mr. Shipley. — On that point I do not know whether I am in order, 
but I should like to point out again that these men would go out from 
Oxford having spent their two or three years without a degree, and that 
that will stand very much against them. Whenever a man leaves a 
University having been in residence the proper time but not having had 
a degree, then wherever he goes in after life he has always got to explain 
that away. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — May I point to the end of the Regulation 13 ? 
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Mr. Shipley — Yes, but a good many of them will not take that. 

Professor Miers. — Our feeling was that any man who took up such a 
subject as geology would take a degree in geology, and that a chemist 
would take a degree in chemistry. The syllabus contains this because a 
man might naturally be tempted to take an honours degree, though he 
would not necessarily take an honours degree. 

Dr. Schlich. — Doctor Vines distinctly told me that the botany which 
he could teach them would be quite sufficient for a man to take his degree 
in botany at Oxford. 

The Chairman. — Where is the degree in botany — at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge \ 

Dr. Schlich. — Oxford. Judging from our syllabus he said what we 
expect to teach would be quite sufficient for a man to take his degree with 
botany as the final subject; so there would-be no difficulty. Moreover, I 
do not look at the degree as being of such importance, because I am per- 
fectly convinced that just as Cambridge has established a degree in agri- 
culture, so if we do go to Oxford and forestry becomes a little more known, 
the authorities of the University of Oxford will in another year or two 
give a degree. 

Mr. Shipley.— -Oxford has been very slow in advancing. 

Dr. Schlich. — Yes, but things are changing now, are they not ? 

The Chairman. — Apart from this question of degree, as to which I 
think there is something in what has been said, do you object to the three 
years’ probation, wherever it is ? 

Mr. Shipley. — No; I think we could agree that about three years was 
the right time. 

The Chairman. — And wherever the probationers went for two years 
they would have to undergo a special course of study as members of the 
University, whichever it was 1 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Does that mean that after 
their Tripos they stay on two years more at Cambridge ? 

Mr. S hip ley. — No; in our case if they took their Tripos it would be in 
their second year. 

The President of Magdalen College. — But they would have to spend 
two more years % 

Mr. Shipley. — No. They might be one year possibly abroad. 

The President of Magdalen College. — I understand there are to be 
two years of special training — one of those would be the year which coin- 
cides with the preparation in special forestry and the other would be the 
Continental training. 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes. 

The President of Magdalen College. — That would be two years 
added after the two years before the Tripos, so that it would be four years 
altogether. 

The Master of Caius College. — It would be no more than a large 
number of people do. 

Mr. Shipley. — It would be four years probably, but of course these 
details must be looked into again. 

The President of Magdalen College.— I thought you said three 
years without realising that it really means four. I ought to say that we 
have not had the opportunity of considering the Cambridge suggestion of 
course. It is just as difficult for us to see how it is to work at Cambridge 
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as it is for you to see how it is to work at Oxford. We are quite at one 
as to that ; we are really on a par in the matter. 

The Chairman. — There does not appear to be any serious objection to 
the three years’ probation ; that is really what Regulation 9 deals with. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — Or to the one year on the Continent. 

Mr. Shipley. — If they do that they would not get a degree, because 
they must keep their terms. 

Dr. Schlich. — If the Government falls in with the Cambridge scheme 
it would be five years. 

Mr. Shipley. — I do not think so. 

Dr. Schlich — Yes, unless we transfer the whole thing to Cambridge. 

Mr: Shipley. — Let it be just as they do at Coopers Hill, where they 
go abroad for three or four months. 

Dr. Schlich. — That would, on the other hand, exclude Oxford. 

Mr. Shipley. — We do not want that. 

The Master of Caius College. — We have no desire to do that at all. 

The Chairman. — It is quite understood that that is your position. 

Dr. Schlich. — But if the Government fall in with your scheme it would 
practically exclude Oxford. 

Mr. Shipley — I think it might in the long run, and I hope it would, 
because I think our men might perhaps beat the Oxford men. 

Dr. Schlich.— You are perfectly aware that I first of all thought of 
Cambridge, and that I decided to suggest to the Secretary of State to go 
to Oxford simply on practical grounds — nothing more. 

The Chairman. — We are coming back to the second question; I want 
to get through this first. I think we may assume that Regulation 9 has 
no serious objection to it, except, of course, the reference to the University 
of Oxford. 

The Master of Caius College. — Except that J think it is arguable 
in regard to many of these schemes that the stiffer the examination before 
the period of probation begins, the less the period of probation might be. 
I mention that as a question of principle. 

The Chairman. — That would be assuming, of course, that the examina- 
tion was held before the commencement. . 

Mr. Holderness. — The suggestion is that the examination should be 
held at the completion of the man’s ordinary University education in 
natural science, and that it should be an open competitive examination. 
The man would then start with certain specialised parts of knowledge. 

The Master of Caius College. — He would start as a better trained 
man, and would beat the others in time. 

Mr. Holderness — Then the question is how long probation will be 
necessary to fit him for the Indian Forest Service. 

The Master of Caius College. — T hat is the question. 

The Chairman. — That is on the assumption that the competitive 
examination is held at the end of the second year. 

Mr. Holderness. — I suppose so — or at the end of his third year. 

The Chairman. — Do you say at the end of the second year or at the 
end of the third year ? 

Mr. Shipley. — If the competitive examination were on the Tripos, we 
should say that every man should take it in the second year, so as to leave 
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the third year completely free for nothing but forestry, agriculture, and 
so on. 

Dr. Schlich. — Supposing we got a man well up in mechanics and 
physics, chemistry, zoology, or geology and botany, there would still be 
quite a number of things for him to be taught. If the organic chemistry 
is done before the probationers are chosen, we should still have forest 
entomology; we should have the application of botanical questions to 
forestry; we should have geometrical drawing; we should have surveying; 
we should have some elementary engineering; we should have some book- 
keeping, and we should have the whole of the forestry. You will want 
some time for that. You cannot do all that in six months, and I doubt 
whether it would be satisfactory if you gave up the whole year to it and 
nothing else were done in that year. 

Mr. Shipley — We could give you one whole year. In fact, it would 
be really wifth us fifteen months, because you could include one extra long. 

Dr. Schlich. — You do not get over the point that if we do that at 
Cambridge we must do it at Oxford, and, perhaps, two or three other 
Universities. 

The Chairman. — That is coming back to the main point. 

Dr. Schlich. — That is really the main question of the scheme. It is 
only on the supposition that we have to go to one particular place. 

Mr. Shipley. — When we get to that question I have" got something 
I want to say. 

The Chairman. — Now we get Regulation 10 (Charges). I do not think 
anything arises on that. 

Now Regulation 11 (Course of Study). 

Mr. Shipley. — On that I should like to point out that we practically 
accept forestry, but we should probably want some lecturer in forest botany. 
We practically have all those subjects being taught as going concerns in 
Cambridge at the present time, and there would be no difficulty at all in 
bringing those classes into line and modifying slightly with special refer- 
ence to India. 

The Chairman. — Do you think these eight subjects are sufficient for 
the study of the probationers ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I should have thought they were. Of course, a good 
many foresters, and very able ones, have been trained in France, and I do 
not know whether it would be better to make No. (6) “ German or French ” 
The Nancy School is a very distinguished one. 

The Chairman —German is put in for practical purposes, because a 
year is to be spent in Germany. 

Mr. Shipley. — It used to be spent in France; at least, some of the 
foresters were trained in France. 

Mr. Fisher. — The work in Germany is much more practical. I go 
to France very often, and I know that the French people merely mark the 
trees for felling, but do no practical work. 

Mr. Shipley. — It is difficult to know, but I have been told that in 
some respects the Nancy School is very good. 

Mr. Fisher. — I go to France every year, and the real point is that 
the French forest officer only marks the trees, and nearly all the work is 
done by a contractor, whereas in Germany the work is done by the Forest 
Department itself, and so it is better training for a man. 

The Chairman. — In your view, in these first two years before a roan 
goes up for his competitive examination, would you give any specialized 
instruction in forestry? 

Mr. Shipley. — I should say that if he was one of my pupils, I should 
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recommend him to take perhaps geology, chemistry, and botany. He would 
then have a thorough grounding in .the scientific side of it, and would be 
able to pick up the forestry part so much more quickly. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Forestry teaching must go pari passu with 
natural science teaching. It must begin from the beginning, and it must 
go on, as I say, pari passu. To commence the forestry teaching in one of 
the later years, as is proposed in this Cambridge plan, is impracticable. 
That is all I can say. It is not practicable; it is not reasonable. 

The Chairman. — Do you mean that it should go on during the first 
two years, or only one year ? 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — It should go on the whole of the three years. 
The probationers will not be able to appreciate those branches of natural 
science which they ought to know unless they have some idea of what they 
are to be applied to. 

The Chairman. — Cannot you have demonstrations ? 

Sir Dietrich Brandis, — The probationers must know what the aims 
and objects of a forester are, and how he endeavours to accomplish them. 
Then they are capable of appreciating those branches of natural science 
which are given to them. All I can say is, why in the world not learn 
from experience? We have the old experience from 1866 — experience 
which has been gained in every country where there is proper forestry 
teaching. We should not dream in our German forest schools of feeding 
them on botany and on zoology and on geology for two years, and then 
just giving them an encyclopaedic idea of forestry. Forestry is a very 
difficult business. These things must be digested. In the first year a 
probationer begins to learn the character of the different trees. Then he 
gradually learns why a forest must be managed according to a regular, 
well-considered plan— according to what we in English call working plans 
— and then he gradually learns how those working plans are made. This 
is one of the great blots in the Cambridge plan. The first plan which I 
had before me, which was in January, 1904, relegated the teaching of 
forestry to the long vacation. That, of course, was out of the question. 
Now the second plan which I have before me relegates it to the last year, 
and that is equally impracticable. 

Mr. Shipley. — 1 think the proposal that Sir Dietrich is referring to 
was that practical botany should be relegated to the long vacation — not the 
entire range. 

The Chairman. — So that you should do practical botany in the 
country ? 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes. If we are allowed to prepare a scheme, we could 
doubtless remove some of these objections. We have made^ two proposals. 
This was not submitted as regards the India Office scheme; it was a general 
scheme submitted to the Board of Agriculture. 

The Master of Caius College. — I think the reason for sending up 
that scheme has been entirely misunderstood. Our attention was drawn, 
as stated by Mr. Shipley, to the appearance of the Coopers Hill Blue Book. 
We sent that first scheme based upon the Agricultural Blue Book, to show 
the India Office that we had been thinking of these things, and we said 
we were ready, to give further information; but there w r as silence till 
November. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — May I point out to you, Master, that that 
scheme had upon its first page a statement that a school of forestry could 
not be established at Cambridge? 

The Master of Caius College. — I have explained that. 

Sir Charles Lyall — The explanation come on the 19th January last, 
but it was certainly not visible upon the face of the document. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis — The paper suggests that the course of study 
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should extend over three University years, and that the months of July, 
August and September in the first and second years should be spent at a 
forest school. The Cambridge scheme has now been altered for the better, 
but still it does not yet meet the case. 

Mr. Shipley. — We maintain that what we meant by that statement is 
exactly borne out by what we have learned around this table— that our men 
must go abroad, and that they cannot get real training in practical forestry 
unless they do. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — They learn from the lectures during the first 
two years before they go abroad, and then they are to apply their know- 
ledge practically in the third year. 

Mr. Shipley. — They can do that at Cambridge as well as at Oxford. 

The Chairman. — Would you approve of a course of practical training 
during the first two years 1 

Mr. Shipley. — If Dr. Schlich and Sir Dietrich Brandis tell us it is 
essential, of course we should. 

The Chairman. — That could be carried out? 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes, certainly we could carry out the practical teaching 
of forestry during the whole time the men were at Cambridge, if we had 
the proper professors. 

Mr. Holderness. — Would that be preceding the open competition, or 
after ? 

Mr. Shipley. — That, of course, is the difficulty. 

Mr. Holderness. — The point I would like to ask is this : If there 
were an open competitive examination held by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners with such limits of age as would tempt men who had taken the first 
part of the Natural Science Tripos, and in such a place as would not 
prejudice Cambridge men, then would the Cambridge University admit 
that the Secretary of State might make whatever arrangements he thought 
best for the future specialized training of the selected candidates ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I should say we should welcome that. 

Mr. Holderness. — That is to say, there would be no objection to the 
Secretary of State putting the specialized school either at Oxford or at 
Cambridge, wherever he liked, as long as there was the open door for 
Cambridge in the open competitive examination ' l 

Mr. Shipley. — We should prefer some different place, because wher- 
ever the school is, that would give a great advantage to the locality. 

Mr. Holderness. — That would secure the open door for Cambridge. 

Mr. Shipley. — Not quite, because they would have to go over and 
study at Oxford. One sees that it would be an advantage to have the 
school on the spot and so Oxford would get more of the men than Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Holderness. — The alternative seems to me to be this, though I 
do not think it is a practical one. First to have your open competitive 
examination in this way in general education, with certain obligatory 
subjects in natural science, in mathematics and in modern languages; after 
that to say that the candidates must have a special course of training in 
forestry and cognate subjects — that would be done by one or another of the 
specified Universities— and that the proper teaching and the progress of 
the candidates should be tested by periodical examinations ; the Secretary 
of State for India would then give up the idea of having any staff specially 
located anywhere for teaching these candidates. That is the alternative. 

Mr. Shipley. — I suppose wherever it goes we should want some 
financial assistance, but the University of Cambridge is prepared to do 
what it can. If the Government are going to send professors to Oxford, 
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t really think that with one professor at Cambridge we could do all thd 
forestry that is wanted. 

Mr. Holderness. — And that would wholly meet your views would it 

not? 

Mr. Shipley. — I think it would. 

Mr. Holderness.— They would be partially met if the open compe- 
tition was so fixed as to admit of Cambridge men taking a degree before 
they went in. 

Mr. Shipley. — They would be partly met in that way. 

Mr. Holderness. — Would you still have a grievance? 

Mr. Shipley.— I am sorry to say that I am afraid we should have a 
grievance, but still that is very much better from our point of view than the 
present scheme. 

The Chairman. — But the final course would not be at Cambridge. 

Mr. Holderness. — Still the open door would be saved to Cambridge. 

Dr Schlich — Did I not get it from yourself that it means five years ? 
ft must mean five years, and you cannot do it in less. Are parents pre- 
pared for that ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I do not know whether it is in order just now, but I 
would like you to know how we are as regards woods at Cambridge. 

The Chairman. — We will come to that in a moment ; we are very close 
to it. 

The Master of Catos College. — I should like to say, with reference 
to the question of periodical examinations which has just been raised, that 
the question has been considered as to how far any University or body 
might be allowed to work out its own salvation, providing that it came up 
to the standard in the end or at certain periods. We have had a consider- 
able discussion in the matter of preparation for the Army, and the War 
Office have practically conceded our original view, that they may put any 
standard they like for our people to be tested on, and if we do not work 
up to it that is our own account. I think some principle of that kind might 
' be adopted here. 

The Chairman. — Do you mfean if you had Professors of Forestry who 
had local training and local knowledge of India? 

Mr. Shipley. — I suppose if we had to establish a professorship we 
should endeavour to get someone who had been in the Indian Forest Service. 

The Master of Caius College. — From a University point of view, 
and from a national point of view, you cannot help looking forward to 
the possible great increase of need for forestry. That appears to us very 
clearly from a great variety of statements in the Blue Books, and we say 
that any one University starting this at the public expense would have an 
enormous advantage with regard to developments in the future, and that 
would help it to become one of the foremost Natural Science Universities 
in the community. 

Dr. Schlich. — We must not forget one point, and that is that if the 
selection is made at the end of their studies, what are the men going to do 
who do not get appointments ? What will be the immediate result . that 
the competition will be exceedingly limited. If there are ten appointments 
there will be perhaps 10, 11 or 12 men preparing for them, because they 
could not risk spending all their University career on that and then have 
no result. It would be absolutely nugatory. 

Mr. Shipley — We have a considerable School of Agriculture now, 
especially for the training of land agents and also for the training, amongst 
others, of people who have land of their own. I feel sure that the men 
who fail in this would be able to pick up something there. 
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t)r. SchLich. — That is a difficulty that does exist — that there are, not 
enough appointments open. If it was a case of engineering it would be 
different. 

Mr. Shipley. — You yourself have just Been suggesting that probably 
in the future there will be a greater demand in Canada. 

Dr. Schlich. — But that is for the future. A man does not want to 
wait for that. 

Mr. Shipley — And we cannot wait. 

The Chairman. — I think now we are in a position to go to the main 
question. 

The Master of Caius College — Might I make one remark on what 
you have said. In all these cases, the candidates as a whole at the 
Universities must take the risk of there being people who appear to be 
stranded in the end, and have to develop some other line — it does not matter 
what line or what department you take. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — In other branches there is a large sea they 
can swim in, but there is no certain employment in forestry except in India. 
It may come eventually, but it is not yet. You must have the open com- 
petitive examination at the beginning. 

The Master of Caius College. — Precisely; I want the open competi- 
tive examination at the beginning, only I want all places to be treated 
alike. 

The Chairman. — I think now we can get nearer to the great difficulty 
of the question before us. I suppose neither Cambridge nor Oxford would 
deny that for Indian purposes — that is for our purpose here in the India 
Office of securing men to send out to India — we must secure those men who 
have had, as far as possible, a practical training here in this country and 
a theoretical training from men who have spent their lives out in India, 
and who understand forestry as applied in India ; and I suppose that Oxford 
and Cambridge would both agree that there should be professors at what- 
ever seats of learning men were selected from, who were competent to 
instruct on Indian forestry and had practical experience. 

The President of Magdalen College. — I think we should. We 
understand that a special training is required for that forestry. 

The Chairman. — So I understand. I do not personally know anything 
about forestry, although I have shot through some of these forests. 

The President of Magdalen College. — If a special training is 
required, then we think that special professors are required; but we take 
that from the experts rather than on' our own knowledge. 

The Master of Caius College. — We admit the same. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Then may I ask one question 
with regard to what the Master said just now ? When he proposed that 
persons should prepare themselves in their own way at Cambridge, he did 
not exclude having special professors ? 

The Master of Caius College. — No; certainly not. What I meant 
was that if we have a standard to work up to, even if we get no help at 
all other than that of working out our own salvation, we ought to be 
allowed to try. I do not. think it is right that we should be left in this 
position, but still I think we ought at least to be allowed tb try. 

The President of Magdalen College. — You want to send in your 
own men prepared in your own way for all the examinations. 

The Chairman. — Without the aid of a skilled forester who had had 
Indian experience ? 

The Master of Caius College. — I do not think it is at all likely we 
should rest content without having a skilled forester. 
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Mr. Holderness. — This refers to the training after the selection at 
the open competition, does it ? 

The Master of Magdalen College. — Partly that and partly to 
whatever provision might be made before. What we should conceive there 
probably would be is that, when this career was put before the large 
number of people who would come up, when their tutors were discussing 
what lines we should take, the energetic people who had got their minds 
set on this would do a considerable amount of preparation beforehand in 
the special subjects. 

The Chairman. — What I want to arrive at is this : — Would you agree 
with Oxford and our skilled advisers here that for our purposes it would 
be necessary that the students should have been in the hands of a skilled 
forester who had had experience in India? 

The Master of Caius College — Yes, I think we should. 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes, we agree to that. 

The Chairman. — Another question is, How could that be done ?. 

Mr. Holderness. — Yes; that raises the question of a single forest 
school or of several forest schools after the open competition. 

The Master of Caius College. — In so far as that is concerned, there 
would be no difficulty at all in the probationers from the two Universities, 
or from any other Universities, being put under one Department and under 
one director. 

The Chairman. — Do you mean for the purpose of going abroad ? 

The Master of Caius College. — Yes. 

Mr. Shipley. — It would be an advantage to have that, because you 
want to get these men to know one another. All the men who are going 
from Oxford and Cambridge ought to know one another. 

The Chairman.— Of course there is another point we have got to face, 
and that is that there would be an average of probably eight or ten men 
a year, dr you may say twenty for each two years; if that number were 
divided between the two Universities would it pay? 

Mr. Shipley. — If we could have them alternately. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Forest gardens must be established and 
museums must be established — you do not know what is required. 

The Chairman. — We have to go by steps. Then there is another 
thing, Mr. Shipley. How could we refuse Edinburgh, for instance? 

Mr. Shipley. — On the ground of Mr. Brodrick's suggestion that it is a 
non-residential University. 

The Chairman. — Take Dublin, which is my own University,. although 
I do not speak as an advocate of Dublin. That is a residential University. 

The Master of Caius College. — I think I should answer that we are 
not concerned with that question. 

The Chairman. — I think it is a question we would have to face. 

Dr. Schlich. — You would not go to each University. 

The Chairman. — I do not think Edinburgh would put up with that 
simple answer that it was a non-residential University. I am afraid we 
would have the Scottish people finding fault with us. How should we 
shape our course if we said, Now we will divide this school between Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ? How could we refuse to let Edinburgh, Dublin and 
Bangor come in? How could we deal with that? You might have in 
the course of a very few years four or five Universities working Indian 
Forest Schools for an average of 20 candidates to be divided amongst them 
in the space of every two years. Do you think the Universities would do 

that ? — - - 
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The Master of Caius College.— I f they did not, it would be their 
own fault. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Where is the staff of professors of forestry 
to come from? You would want at least two professors of forestry at 
each of these Universities. J 

Mr. Holderness— I suppose the rule would be that the candidates 
should complete the specialised training at such University as the Secretary 
of State was satisfied provided the necessary teaching. 

The Master of Caius College.— I should like to be quite clear what 
you mean by that. 

The Chairman — That will not be accepted as a solution, I expect, by 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Holderness. — They could get their training at a University 
approved by the Secretary of State. 

The Master of Caius College. — If we could get the forestry put on 
the same principles as that, we should be perfectly satisfied. 

The Chairman. — Supposing we take a neutral University, Edinburgh. 
Should you be satisfied that the Secretary of State should say that after 
these men have passed their competitive examination at the end of their 
two years they should be transferred to Edinburgh. 

Mr Shipley. — I do not think our men would go. 

The Chairman. — Then it would be useless for our purposes 

Mr. Shipley. — Perhaps at the end of their third year they might. 

The Chairman — Would you be satisfied if they went to Oxford or 
would Oxford be satisfied if they went to Cambridge ? You see, it has to 
work both ways. 

Mr. Shipley — It is a very difficult question. 

The Master of Caius College. — We do not deny that at all. I do 
not know whether I may put this question. The India Office is prepared 
to spend a certain amount of money on this whole Department of Indian 
Forestry. Could the question, be put to the two Universities, What would 
you do if you had half this sum and the other University had the other 
half? That is a question we have had put before us to see how far we 
could work it out. It seems to me that that would be a fair thing to do — 
allow the two Universities to say what they could do as to this. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis — That is on the assumption that competent 
professors of forestry are to be bought in the market. They are very 
scarce in English-speaking countries at present. 

The Chairman. — Supposing you only had one competent man in the 
market, how could you cut him m two ? What could you do ? 

Mr. Shipley. — I think there is more than one. 

The Master of Caius College. — Perhaps we might go to the two 
distinguished experts at the table. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — One is 81, and not likely to commence a new 
business. 

Mr. Shipley — We have a distinguished Cambridge man here, a pro- 
fessor of forestry. 

Dr. Schlich.— Now, gentlemen— and I call upon Sir Charles Lyal] 
to confirm me — I am getting rather on in years, and I shall very soon retire; 

I only want to see this business through, and' then I shall probably go. 
Some one will have to take my place, but there are not so many men 
available, even in the India Forest Department. 

Mr. Fisher. — A man does not like to give up his prospects. 
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The Chairman. — There would be still a feeling either at Oxford or 
Cambridge, I suppose, against the men who had passed their competitive 
examination being sent on to one particular University. 

Mr. Shipley. — I think there would. 

Mr. Holderness. — It would not apply to what you put forward, for 
when an examination was held, conceivably a man, before he passed the 
open competitive examination, would get his degree 

Mr. Shipley. — No, I do not’ think it would apply. 

The Chairman — I can see how it might affect men. A man probably 
would prefer to enter a University where he could go right through. 

Mr. Holderness. — Yes, but he would finish according to this idea 
with his University by the time he had passed the open competition. 

The Chairman. — A man who was plotting his life out to go into this 
line would probably prefer to go to Cambridge if he could do the whole 
thing right through there, or to go to Oxford if he could do the whole 
thing right through there. 

The Master of Caius College. — Yes. If the candidates could go 
to any University they liked, but must subsequently enter Oxford, of course 
they would begin at Oxford. 

The Chairman — I should think that is possible. 

The President of Magdalen College — There is an example to the 
contrary. Student interpreters must enter at Cambridge, but many begin 
at Oxford. 

The Master of Caius College. — I thought I made that matter clear. 

The President of Magdalen College. — No. You say you do not 
know of any official arrangement; all we know is that it goes on. Only 
last year one man from my college was compelled to go to Cambridge. 

The Master of Caius College. — Was that not a special temporary 
arrangement ? 

The President of Magdalen College. — It is so indicated. It has 
gone on for some years, but we were told that we were to have the next 
batch of student interpreters. 

The Master of Caius College. — We cannot in reason say we must 
have it if you insist upon it. I do not think that is our case at all. 

The Chairman. — I think we might consider it now on the assumption 
— I do not know whether that is decided — that we can only find one com- 
petent staff of men who have been trained in forests in India as lecturers — 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — And competent to teach. That is the point, 
for everybody cannot teach. A man may be an excellent practical man 
and yet unable to teach. 

The Chairman. — Then the question is whether the Forest School 
should be transferred to Cambridge, or to Oxford — 

The Master of Caius College. — Would you mind repeating the first 
part of your statement? 

The Chairman. — I do not know whether the assumption is good or not, 
but assuming We can only obtain qne staff competent to teach from their 
practical experience in India and their knowledge of science, what is to be 
said then on the question whether it is to go to Cambridge or to Oxford ? 

The Master of Caius College. — I should not like to concede the 
assumption at all. I should like to put it in this way: Supposing an 
arrangement were made by which the two Universities were subsidised, 
provided they could find proper equipment and proper professors, then, 
if any University were to fail in doing that, its teaching would stop. 
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Men would naturally go to the other University, and it would be strongly 
recommended. In time it is quite certain that both Universities would get 
what they wanted as regards an adequate staff. To go back to my question, 
which has not been answered, may we have -an answer to it — What sum is the 
India Office prepared to spend? If they spend a certain sum, may it not 
be considered what the two' Universities could do if the sum were divided 
between them ? 

The President of Magdalen College. — Those are two questions. 

The Chairman. — They are, and they involve the further question that, 
even if it were divided between the two Universities, are there men in the 
market whom you could get to teach ? 

The President of Magdalen College. — I assume that the India 
Office might be prepared to spend a certain sum on one thoroughly good 
school, but it might not be prepared to divide it between two, weak schools. 

The Chairman. — That is the point I was trying to come to. 

The President of Magdalen College — We feel that it is for you 
and your experts to say whether the number of students is large enough 
to admit of their being divided, whether the training which they require 
is so special that they must have a very elaborate staff, and whether that 
staff can be supplied by more than one place. We feel that is for you 
here. We have been asked what we will do. Cambridge have, to a con- 
siderable extent, stated what they would do. I quite recognise that they 
have not had it in exactly the same form as we have, but still they have 
had opportunities which we have not had. 

The Master of Caius College.— No. I may say that, until a very 
few days ago— until last week — we had not been put in any kind of posi- 
tion, and we are not put in a position even yet to consider this matter 
as a University. What we should do if we were invited to consider what 
was -the best scheme would be to appoint a Scientific Committee and ask 
for a conference with experts. 

The Chairman. — You see, Master, there is a primary difficulty, 
apparently, to my mind, in the whole matter. So far as we know, we can 
only get a competent staff for one body at present, whatever it is. 

Mr. Shipley. — Just temporarily, but there must be some successors. 

The Chairman. — As far as we can ascertain from our inquiries, we 
can only get one competent staff. So there is the difficulty that, even if 
we were to subsidise each University, one University would have to go to 
the wall on the question of not having a competent staff 

Mr. Shipley. — I think we would be prepared to take the risk. We 
have so strong a feeling for the success of science and agriculture and so 
on in Cambridge that we are prepared to do the very best we can, even 
if we do not get absolutely the best Professor of Indian Forestry. 
Dr. Schlich tells us that he is proposing to retire sooner or later, and when 
he goes someone will have to succeed him. If we can persuade him to 
stay on for a year or two longer, we might have the advantage of his 
assistance. 

The Chairman — We have got to make the provision at once, you see — 
that is the difficulty — and the men will have to be selected in this year. 

Mr. Shipley.— Would it not be possible to select them this year in 
ihe same way that they were selected last year ? Could not the college be 
kept open for the engineers for another year \ 

The Chairman.— No, the college must be closed next year, I think. 

Sir Charles Lyall— Yes, in 1906. 

Mr. Shipley.— Then these men could be selected in August and go on 
until 1906 at Coopers Hill. That would give one time to develop a scheme. 
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The Master op Caius College. — Unless you made special arrange- 
ments, which you are empowered to do, I suppose, that candidates who 
take their degrees in natural science at Oxford and Cambridge this year 
and will therefore be more mature than the candidates you have got 
hitherto, should be selected. Then they might have their two years of 
probation. My point is this, that in an emergency where it is obviously 
desirable in the interests of a great public service that all possible advice 
should be considered, a temporary arrangement might be to offer your 
ten posts to men who are confessedly more mature than those which you 
have got at present from the two Universities, who will be taking their 
degrees in the course of this year, and then give them as an experiment 
the two years’ training. 

Sir Charles Lyall. — The two years’ training being one year in 
England and one on the Continent. ' 

Mr. Shipley. — Yes. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Where would the one year in 
England be given ? 

Mr. Shipley. — At Coopers Hill. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — That overlooks the state of the actual facts 
of the case. The facts of the case are these — that if a change is to be 
made, as it has been decided to abolish Coopers Hill, it must be made as 
soon as possible. You have Dr. Schlich, with 20 years’ experience in 
Coopers Hill, and he may not care to commence such a difficult business, 
because to organize it, whether it is at Oxford or Cambridge, will be a 
difficult business, — it must be altogether organized afresh, and he may not 
care to undertake that two years hence. It must be done at once. If 
Cambridge will not take the more dignified course now, and for the public 
good, for the good of the country, for the good of India, withdraw for the 
moment the objection and wait a little until more demand for foresters 
arises, then the whole thing will go smash. That is what I say. 

The Chairman. — I hope it will not go smash. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Yes, it will. 

The Master of Caius College. — I have greater confidence in the 
science teaching of the whole kingdom than to anticipate that. Moreover, 

I contend — I am sorry to differ from Sir Dietrich — that the line he suggests 
is not the dignified line for our University to take up, and is not in the 
public interest. That is my contention, for what it is worth. 

The Chairman. — As I understand your suggestion, it is, I suppose, 
that we should select this year men who have passed their two years at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. 

The Master of Caius College. — And taken honours in natural 
science. 

The Chairman. — And that we should train them, presumably for a 
year, at Coopers Hill, until it is closed. 

The Master of Caius College. — And then take them abroad. 

Dr. Schlich. — They should be' taken when ? 

The Master of Caius College. — They should be taken this year. 

The Chairman. — And that they should have one year at Coopers Hill, 
which will be until July next year, and then go abroad. 

Dr. Schlich. — Then we should have two lots in the same year — we 
s^mld have twenty men in the one year. 

The Chairman. — That is the Master’s proposition. 

Mr. Shipley. — Would you? 

br^ScHUCH. — Yes, we should have two sets of men under training. 
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Mr. Holderness — Is there room at Coopers Sill for an extra batch ? 

Dr. Schuch. — There is plenty of room. 

Mr. Holderness. — You could not confine it, to Oxford and Cambridge. 

Dr. Schlich. — If the Master would allow me, I would help him a 
little. If the Master’s proposal were adopted we should not want any 
men this year; we should only want them next year, because we have three 
lots in hand— we have one lot going out in 1905, another going out in 
1906, and the other in 1907, and the men you are going to choose now 
would have to go out in 1908. 

Mr. Shipley. — So that we can slip over a year? 

Mr. Holderness. — But thei\ where would you train them ? 

Dr. Schlich. — Do you mean to select them as we have done in the 
past? 

Mr. Shipley. — No; there are ten men to be chosen according to the 
paper this year, and they are to have the three years from August, so it 
seems to me that this ten would go out in 1908; there again we skip over 
a year. 

Dr. Schlich. — I say that whatever men we take now they will not go 
out till 1908. 

Mr. Shipley. — If you take our men in 1905 and give them a year in 
England and a year’s probation in Germany that brings them to 1907. 

Dr. Schlich. — We do not want the men. We have got men in 
training. 

Mr. Shipley. — Put it off for a year. 

Dr. Schlich. — That means, in other words, to adopt the plan which 
Cambridge puts forward, and which we have been fighting against. 

The Master of Caius College. — No, not at all. It is a temporary 
arrangement, whatever may happen afterwards. You say something must 
be done this year; what I say is that it ought not to be beyond the bounds 
of possibility to make some temporary arrangement, which I say is almost 
necessary whenever you have to change a scheme ; it is the most common 
thing in th*e world when you have to radically change a scheme in the 
University. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — That means delay, and in this particular case 
delays are disastrous. It jnust be done at once. 

The Chairman. — I think it really means this— if we accept the Master’” 
proposal that the men we select this year would be lying fallow for one 
year before we sent them out. 

Mr. Holderness. — You would have to send out twenty in one year and 
in another ten ; you could not keep people doing nothing at all. 

The Chairman.— We should have them in 1907 when we do not want 
them. 

The Master of Caius College. — How about the Colonies ? 

The Chairman. — There are advantages in the Colonies. 

The Master of Caius College. — With regard to the general question 
of delay, I should like to urge as a point of principle that a certain amount 
of delay is desirable. I think that we might hope to get the best scheme 
in the end, and the disadvantage to the public service at the moment is 
far outweighed by securing a proper scheme. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — The efficiency in preparing men for India will 
not be improved by more talking ; it will be improved by going to work, 
and that must be done as soon as possible. This organization, if it is 
not done now, may never come to any satisfactory end, and therefore any 
half measures or any tempora ry measures are evil. 

Gr 2 
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' t)r. S chl tch. — I may, perhaps, be allowed to state that the Government 
of India, as a matter" of fact, were opposed to our going either to Cambridge 
or to Oxford. They wanted the whole thing to go back to the Continent. 
I considered that a mistake, and my only alternative was to make such 
an arrangement as would keep the thing in the country and not make us 
go back to the Continent. 

The Chairman. — I think it may be assumed that it will not go back to 
the Continent, But that it will be kept here. The difficulty, as yet insoluble, 
is how we are to get two staffs of professors. What are the facilities 
afforded respectively by Oxford and by Cambridge as a centre for a forest 
school ? 

Dr. Schlich. — Is it not quite monstrous to keep two full-power pro- 
fessors with four students each ? 

Mr, Shipley. — It will not be four students. 

Dr. Schlich. — If there will be more, why should they not pay for it ? 

Mr. Shipley. — It would mean 15 men, and many of our classes are 
smaller than 15. 

The Chairman. — I do not think I would be a party myself, individually, 
to advising the Secretary of State to spend the Indian revenues on two 
schools of forestry. To pass to the other question — Which affords the 
greatest facilities for practical demonstration in forestry 1 

The President of Magdalen College. — We think that is for the 
experts to say. 

The Chairman. — It is entirely for the experts. 

The President of Magdalen College. — On the whole, I think Oxford. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — There are possibilities there. 

The President of Magdalen College. — Dr. Schlich has really gone 
over the ground in both places. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Fisher). — You know Cambridge ? 

Mr. Fisher. — Y es, I know Cambridge very well. 

The Chairman. — You are a Cambridge man ? 

Mr. Fisher. — I lived for 20 years in Cambridge when I was a young 
man, and I took my degree at the University before going to the Forest 
Department. 

The Chairman - -Do you know the neighbourhood of Oxford ? 

Mr. Fisher — I have been to Oxford several times, but I do not know 
Oxford so well as Cambridge. 

The Chairman. — What are the facilities at Cambridge for practical 
teaching in forestry ? 

Mr. Fisher — One of the great difficulties is the soil, which is a regular 
heavy marl or else gravel. It is not adapted to growing conifers. The 
conifers there are very poor. 

The Master of Caius College. — There is a very grand collection not 
very far off. 

Mr. Fisher — Yes, I believe they manage to keep them alive; as 
specimens of botany they can just get them to grow, but for forestry the 
soil is poor. It is quite true that if you go some distance from Cambridge, 
to Woburn, for instance, you can find woods. I was looking at a map the 
other day, and apparently Blenheim is close by Oxford, and there are 
several large landed properties there within quite easy range. 

The Chairman. — Is Woburn being conducted on scientific principles 
of forestry ! 

Mr. Fisher. — At present I do most of the sylviculture teaching at 



Coopers Hill, and I spend five or six hours every week in Windsor forest 
with the students To commence teaching sylviculture one must have a 
wood to go to quite handy, because the men who come up are quite ignorant 
and no amount of study in the class-room could possibly compensate for not 
going about and seeing the trees. I think even if you have natural woods 
of some kind growing up, the bad management will perhaps enable the 
professor to teach better than in a well-managed wood. 

The Chairman. — Because he can point out the mistakes ? 

Mr. Fisher. — Yes. I find a great advantage in teaching sylviculture 
in the presence of Windsor Forest, and I could not possibly teach it with- 
out. At Cambridge I do not think I could get anything nearer than 
Woburn. 

The Chairman. — How far is Woburn from Cambridge? 

Mr. Shipley. — It is about an hour' or so from Cambridge. 

Dr. Schlich (producing a map and explaining same). — This shows 
Cambridge and Oxford and the forests within reach of both. 

Mr. Shipley. — We should like to put in a map. 

The Chairman. — Certainly. 

Dr. Schlich. — This map is prepared quite irrespective of the woods 
in the immediate vicinity. I am perfectly certain, from what I have seen, 
that they are better at Oxford in the immediate vicinity. Moreover, 
Oxford is practically situated in the middle of those six blocks of more 
distant woods. Here, for instance, is the Dean Forest, which was made 
by an Indian forester, the late Mr. Hill. These are woods belonging to 
Lord Bathurst, which, as far as management goes in this country, are as 
good as any in the country. Here is the New Forest, and there are the 
Beech Woods on the Chiltern Hills. There is a railway going direct to 
it, so that you can very easily in an afternoon go and spend four or five 
hours in the woods and come back. Take even the Duke of Bedford’s 
woods; you can get to them from Cambridge in from 50 minutes to an 
hour, and it takes from Oxford an hour and 20 minutes or 25 minutes. 

Mr. Shipley. — We can put in a map showing a lot of woods. 

Dr. Schlich. — These are all woods which are marked for special pur- 
joses, because most of these are now managed according to some systematic 
dan. I know there are lots of woods at an easy distance from Cambridge, 
jut I do not know one, with the exception of the Duke of Bedford’s, which 
is managed in any reasonable way. 

Mr. Shipley. — Those woods are not so accessible as they look on your 
map. If you look it up . in “ Bradshaw,” you will find that it takes a long 
time and several changes to get to them. 

Dr. Schlich. — I only want to explain why I, from a practical point 
of view, formed the idea that Oxford was more favourably situated than 
Cambridge. I really started in favour of Cambridge. 

The Chairman. — You are dealing here with large forest areas; what 
do you say with regard to the smaller woods around Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ? 

Dr. Schlich.— I cannot claim an intimate knowledge of those around 
Cambridge, but I have been there,, and I certainly have seen nothing in the 
immediate vicinity of Cambridge which could be of any appreciable 
advantage to us; whereas in regard to Oxford there are these natural 
woods in the Chiltern Hills, and there is a very nice wood within 2\ miles 
of Oxford called Bagley Wood, and I think that some day, unless we 
turn out to be quite barbarians, they will allow us to manage that wood 
for them. 

Mr. Shipley. — The soil around Cambridge is much more varied. 
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The Master of Caius College. — I suppose no man knows more about 
the varieties of soil and the varieties of trees that do grow upon it and have 
in past ages grown upon it than Professor Hughes. 

Dr. Schlich. — Here is a map showing the woods of Oxford (producing 
another map). 

The Chairman. — Do you consider that it is absolutely .necessary for the 
School of Forestry to have woods close to the seat of the school? 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — The closer they are the better. Wherever 
the school is located, the first thing which Dr. Schlich will have or hope 
at least to get, will be a small area of 100 acres as close as possible to the 
place where the lectures will be given, so that the students can go across 
within a few minutes or within an hour or so. 

Mr. Shipley. — We have all that. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — Then there must be larger woods for demon- 
stration. I need not explain the particulars, but in 1883 I considered the 
whole question. I went to Oxford and with the help of Sir William 
Markby I made the acquaintance of persons connected with the colleges, 
and I ascertained that there was a very great deal of woodland which is 
the property of the colleges. % That is a great thing, because they could be 
made over to Dr. Schlich to manage, and then, as soon as he has an area 
of forest to manage, the forest school will live. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Shipley). — You say you have got some woods ? 

Mr. Shipley. — We have got already an agricultural farm very close 
of considerable size, which would be a place that you could get to in 
20 minutes on a bicycle. 

Dr. Schlich. — There are no existing woods ? 

Mr. Shipley. — We are a much more going concern in this line than 
they are at Oxford. 

Dr. Schlich. — But you want existing woods ? 

Mr. Shipley. — We have an agricultural school as a going concern 
there, and much that is new will have to be built up at Oxford, I fancy, 
whereas we are already teaching it. 

The President of Magdalen College. — We have a professor of 
forestry, and we are prepared to spend £800 a year. Have you one ? 

The Master of Caius College. — You have not put any of those things 
before our University. 

Mr. Shipley. — May I ask who he is ? 

The President of Magdalen College. — He is not appointed at the 
moment. 

Mr, Shipley. — There has been a professor of agriculture at Oxford 
for very many years, but I cannot remember that he has done very much. 

The President of Magdalen College. — No; he has had very little 
pay, but now the University is going, to give a little more. Is Cambridge 
prepared to pay £800 a year. 

Mr. Shipley. — We have a professor of agriculture, and we are 
spending money on it. You have simply added “ forestry ” to the title of 
your professor of agriculture. 

The President of Magdalen College— No, the forestry was there. 
Professor of ^yural economy, not agriculture, is his real title. 

The Master of Caius College. — With regard to the possibilities of 
what wc plight do in the matter of money, I may say that we have not had 
an. opportunity of fairly considering it. The whole question has not been 
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The Master of Caius College. — We want to come in now. 

win XT ,S - Then y6u can ha,e a sch001 of forestr y which 

Mr. Shipley. But it will all have gone to Oxford in the meantime. 

Sir Dietrich Brandis. — No. There are twelve forest schools in 
Uermany, and so there is room for two in England. 

The Chairman.— I s there any other subject that either Oxford or 
Cambridge would like to bring before the Conference ? 

The Master of Caius College. — I should like to know, as soon as 
possible, in what position matters are now. 

The Chairman. — I shall make a report to the Secretary of State, and 
I suppose it will be considered in Council. I do not know ; I presume you 
will hear in due course. 

Sir Charles Lyall — That is the usual course. 

The Chairman. — That is all I can say. Of course, I have not no 
power. 

Ihe Master of Caius College. — I should like to state our position. 
I think I might fairly do so. We do not concede a very large number of 
the arguments that have been used to-day, and we cannot be content with 
anything short of absolute equality in this matter, which is a matter that 
touches our honour very seriously, it seems to me. Moreover, I think we 
should urge very strongly again— I say in the interests of the public service 
— that we should have the opportunity of putting the whole matter before 
our University in order to consider what can be done. I confess I do 
think it fair and reasonable that that proposition which I put before you 
might be considered, namely, What could the two Universities do, provided 
they were given equal opportunities financially ? 

The President of Magdalen College — I should expect the two 
Universities to do exactly the same thing if they had the same financial 
opportunities. It is for you to consider what financial opportunities you 
can give them. I have always held that, roughly speaking, Oxford and 
Cambridge are far more parallel than they are dissimilar, and I am sorry 
indeed to differ or to fight with Cambridge in the matter. I do not wish 
to go back on the whole history of it, but when we first thought of it we 
understood that Coopers Hill was likely to be closed, and we thought that 
the engineering students would go to Cambridge — where they naturally 
would go — and we thought we should do our duty and of course help our- 
selves by having the forestry students. I think our starting point was the 
professorship of rural economy; we thought we might augment that profes- 
sorship. We thought that if Cambridge had the engineering students they 
would be having the lion’s share, and that we were not in any way doing 
what was unfair to them. Then we' made our representations, and we 
understood — it has been mentioned here — that on the whole the Blue Book 
inclined to Cambridge and probably the India Office was looking to Cam- 
bridge. Then we felt that if we were to have nothing at all it was rather 
hard on us. We felt very much, I think, as Cambridge feels too; and so 
we then asked to have our views considered. But we understood that 
Cambridge was quite willing to acquiesce in having all the forestry 
students, and therefore I think Cambridge could hardly say it was 
inherently unfair that they should all go to one University if they were 
prepared to accept that. I do not think there is very much more to be 
said. Both Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Brodrick have found it a very 
complicated and difficult question, and there has naturally been a good deal 
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of delay. I think we have both had to wait, and sometimes.Qambridge has 
had the advantage and sometimes we have. I do not say there is very 
much in that one way or the other. 

The Master of Caius College. — Would you mind explaining— the 
advantage in whatl 

The President of Magdalen College. — The advantage in being , 
ahead Cambridge were ahead to begin with, and perhaps we are a little 
ahead now; but when this scheme was sent down, it was sent simultaneously 
to both. We did not see Dr. Schlich before we knew the scheme was going 
to Cambridge. The scheme came down, and we sent .for Dr. Schlich, and 
at that time we were told in the covering letter that .the scheme had been 
sent to Cambridge. The scheme did not come from us as suggested. We 
have not offered a scheme. We offered a statement ^of what we should 
do. Cambridge seems to have offered a scheme and— not perhaps to the 
same extent — stated what they could do. I* do not think we need battle 
about that. As it seems to us, the question really is for the India Office 
to say whether these students can be divided — whether they are enough to 
be divided with profit or advantage — whether they would not be in too 
small numbers if they were divided — and also whether they require special 
training. That seems to me the chief point. If they require a special 
training with a special staff, then they must be kept together, and that 
special staff must in some way be provided. For that special staff we offer 
to give a professor at the rate of £800 a year I understand there would 
have to be a special staff and a museum; you could hardly send those to 
both places ; you could, no doubt, divide any funds that there are, but would 
that supply a sufficient special staff ? Those seem to us questions for your 
Office and for your experts to decide, and not for us to pronounce upon. 

I think that is how it appears to us. The other points that we had in our 
mind, I think, have been dealt with. There is the question of the open 
door. Of course, we quite recognise that if the school was at Oxford. 
Cambridge would not be so near the door as Oxford would ; Oxford would 
undoubtedly have some advantage then. We come back to the question, 
can they be divided 1 If they must be sent to one or the other, then the 
advantage will be seen. 

The Chairman — That is the real question, I think. 

Mr. Shipley — May I add one word ? Nobody has ever oome to us at 
Cambridge and said, we will give you the engineers ; we have started that 
absolutely on our own initiative at a great sacrifice to the University ; and 
if some of our boys have succeeded in getting into the Service it has been 
with no help from any Government Department at all. So it is not on 
all fours with the forestry; it is won purely in the open market. This 
proposal is by a big Government Department, and if the State needs some 
teaching done in this subject in one of the Universities, it is not on all fours 
with the case of the engineers. 

The Chairman — This is not a permanent arrangement; it is only 
temporary. 

Mr. Shipley. — That Mr. Brodrick assured us. It was recommended 
by, I think, three different Blue Book Commissions, who went carefully into 
the matter, that the school should come to Cambridge. But Cambridge 
never acquiesced in this scheme, and I hope it will at any rate try to keep 
the open door in forestry. 

The Master of Caius College. — The Cambridge scheme did not refer 
to this scheme, and Cambridge said it would be willing to give further 
information. 

Mr. Shipley. — Our claim really did not refer to India. 

The Master of Caius College. — May I say one word more ? At that 
time we, had no idea at the University that Oxford would not have a scheme, 
and there was no question of our setting up ourselves against Oxford, that 
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is to say, once Oxford put in a scheme they had just exactly the same right 
to be on all fours as we had. 

The Chairman. — I am quite certain the Secretary of State, when he 
sees the notes, will be very much indebted to you all for the assistance you 
have given. ' 

The Master of Caius College. — We are very much indebted to you. 
Sir. 


No. 20. 

4 

Report, dated 8th February, 1905, on the Forestry Conference of 
‘ 2nd February, 1905. 

We have to report, for the information of the Secretary of State, the 
result of the Conference which took place, at his desire, on the 2nd instant, 
to discuss the selection and training of Probationers for the Indian Forest 
Service. 

The following were present at the Conference : — 

Sir John Edge, K.C., Chairman. 

The President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Professor H. A. Miers, D.Sc., F.R.S., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Master of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Mr. A. E. Shipley, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Mr. T. W. Holderness, C.S.I. 

Sir D. Brandis, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., F.R.S., formerly Inspector- General 
of Forests in India. 

Dr. W. Schlich, C.I.E., Ph.D., F.R.S., Principal Professor of 
Forestry at the R.I.E. College. 

Mr. W. R. Fisher, Assistant Professor of Forestry at the R.I.E. 
College. 

A report of the proceedings of the Conference is annexed. 

It will be seen from this report that no resolution was passed at the 
Conference, but an interchange of views took place between the representa- 
tives of the respective _ Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the 
advisers of the Secretary of 'State in Council, which has, we think, placed 
matters in a clearer light, although not many new arguments were brought 
forward on either side. 

It was, indeed, evident throughout the discussion that the represen- 
tatives of the University of Cambridge and the advisers of the Secretary 
of State in Council approached the subject from different points of view. 

In the view of the latter the closure of the Royal Indian Engineering 
•College at Coopers Hill should be effected with the least possible disturb- 
ance of the existing arrangements for the supply of Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service. It is generally recognised that the School of 
Forestry at Coopers Hill is the only institution at present in existence in 
the United Kingdom which provides efficient training in Indian Forestry. 
Therefore, it is argued — we think rightly — that the closure of the college 
at Coopers Hill Involves the transfer of the School of Forestry to some 
new centre, a transfer which was, in fact, recommended by the Committee, 
which reported in 1903 in favour of closing the college. 
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The argument becomes plainer if we consider the purpose which the 
college has served with regard to engineering education. It was originally 
founded thirty-four years ago for the training of engineers for the Indian 
Public Works Department, at a time when such training was not obtainable 
elsewhere. The growth of efficient institutions for the teaching of 
engineering in the United Kingdom appeared to the Secretary of State in 
Council to render the maintenance of the college as an engineering insti- 
tution unnecessary, and it was accordingly decided to close it. The same 
cannot be said with regard to thO School of Forestry, and the existing 
organisation must therefore be maintained at some new centre, instead of 
at Coopers Hill. 

It seemed to us that the representatives of Cambridge University were 
disposed to under-value somewhat the important results which are obtained 
by the systematised course of three years’ continuous training in Indian 
Forestry, which is now provided at Coopers Hill, and which it is proposed 
to continue at Oxford University; or, to put the matter in another way, 
they seemed to oontemplate as of no special difficulty the establishment at 
comparatively short notice of a second and equally efficient course at their 
own University. They suggested, in particular, that the expenditure 
.which it is proposed to incur at Oxford out of Indian revenues might not 
unreasonably be apportioned between the two Universities. We cannot 
but think that, were this done, the result would be to establish two Schools 
of Indian Forestry, of which either 'would be less efficient than that which 
at present exists. We do not, of course, question the ability of either 
University to supply scientific teaching of the highest order, but the 
practical experience of many years which is now being utilised in the School 
of Indian Forestry at Coopers Hill cannot be made available at more than 
one new centre. The supply of first-rate teachers of forestry with Indian 
experience is very limited. 

In suggesting that the Probationers for the Indian Forest Service 
should be chosen at the end, rather than at the beginning of their University 
career, the representatives of Cambridge University appear to us to have 
been to some extent misled by the analogy of the selection of candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service. That analogy does not appear to hold good, 
because the Probationers for the Indian Forest Service are required to 
possess special knowledge of a highly technical kind when they leave this 
country for India, while the Indian civilians are young men of good educa- 
tion and proved general ability, who are sent out to undertake the general 
administration of the country, with only such familiarity with Indian law, 
languages, &c., as can be acquired in 1 a single year of probation at a 
University. 

The proposal that those who are to enter the Indian Forest Service 
should be trained, broadly speaking, for the first part of their course in 
general science, and for the last part in the special branch of forestry, 
appears to be open to serious objection in view of the statement of the 
technical advisers of the Secretary of State that the study of scientific 
subjects and the study of forestry should proceed pari passu throughout 
the entire course, and we do not think that any variation from the three 
years’ course of probation as now followed at Coopers Hill could be per- 
mitted without some risk to Indian interests. 

■ . ! ’ <\y 

Our opinion is that the transfer of the School of Indian Forestry at 
Coopers Hill to a new centre is a step which it is absolutely necessary , to 
take, in the existing condition of the study of forestry in the United 
Kingdom. The University of Cambridge asks for delay before a final 
decision is arrived at, to enable the University to consider its owp, arrange- 
ments with regard to the teaching of forestry, but we think that in limiting 
the proposed arrangements with the University of Oxford to a period of 
five years the Secretary of State in Council has had sufficient regard to 
the claims of other Universities. Iff at.the end of that period, tney are 
able to provide efficient teaching in forestry, their claim to train candidates 
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in situ for the Indian Forest Service' will doubtless be given the fullest 
consideration. 

We do not think that any sufficient reason was shown at the Conference 
for departing from the scheme at present under consideration, that the 
new centre of training for the Forest Probationers should be at Oxford. 

With regard to the method of selection of the Probationers for the 
Indian Forest Service, we think that, although the selection might be made 
at an examination conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners, on 
practical grounds it can be made more conveniently and cheaply under the 
regulations of which a draft has been prepared, i.e., at the preliminary 
examination of the Honours School of Natural Science at Oxford. That 
examination is already in being ; to organise a separate examination for the 
comparatively small number of candidates who compete for the Indian 
Forest Service — in 1904, twenty-one only — would occasion unnecessary 
labour and expense, the latter of which must be defrayed either by the 
candidates themselves or from Indian revenues. 

Our recommendations, therefore, are : — 

(1) That the draft letter to the President of Magdalen College be now 
sept ; 

(2) That the draft letter to the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, with one or two slight alterations, be sent also. 

JOHN EDGE. 

C. J. LYALL. 

T. W. HOLDERNESS. 

India Office, 

8th February, 1905. 


Appendix to No. 20. 

T 

Minute, dated 8th February, 1905, of Mr. T. W. Holderness, C.S.l. 

I have signed the report, as I consider that the scheme which it is 
proposed to lay before the University of Oxford will secure suitable candi- 
dates for the Indian Forest Department, and will provide fqr their 
technical training in Indian Forestry. These are the two matters with 
which my Department is concerned. I am satisfied that, for the present, 
special instruction in Indian Forestry must be provided, and that it ought 
not to be provided at more than one place at the cost of Indian revenues. 

I defer to the opinion of Dr. Schlich and Sir D. Brandis that the 
special training will necessarily occupy three years, including one year 
spent on the Continent. Accepting that opinion, I agree that the proposed 
age limit of 21 is sufficiently high, t and that the competitive entrance 
examination should be one which undergraduates of one year’s standing 
who have started work in the Natural Science School may be expected to 
satisfy. Had it been possible, I should prefer to see the technical course 
compressed into two years in all (including the Continental work), the 
limit of age raised to 22, and the candidates selected by a more advanced 
examination, conducted By the Civil Service Commissioners and framed 
so as to require proficiency in mo^t of the subjects recommended by 
Dr. Schlich for the study of the Forest Probationers. If this could have 
been arranged, the main grievance of the Cambridge authorities would 
have been met, as the higher age Jytiit would suit Cambridge men who 
have taken Part I. of the Natural Scieripe-Tripos at the end of their second 
year, and might even admit men who have done a third year’s -course m 
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the School of Agriculture. The weak point in the present scheme is that 
it may practically exclude Cambridge men, who have commenced reading 
for the Natural Science Tripos at that University; and these men are more 
numerous than the men pursuing the same studies at Oxford. 

(Signed) T. W. HOLDERNESS. 


No. 21. 

Letter from the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge to the India 
Office, dated the 11th March, 1905. 

The Committee appointed by the Council of the Senate to deal with 
the question of instruction in Forestry have noted with satisfaction that, 
in answer to the question put by Sir John Gorst in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, February 28th, you replied to the effect that the details ot 
the scheme for providing a supply of candidates for the Indian Forestry 
Service were still under consideration. 

They gather also from the statement made by the Marquis of Bath 
in the House of Lords last Tuesday, March 7th, that you had under con- 
sideration the possibility of certain modifications of the scheme as 
originally submitted to us for criticism: — 

(1) The competitive examination was to be conducted by the Civil 

Service Commission; 

(2) The temoorary nature of the scheme was emphasized ; 

(3) The experimental period of five years originally proposed was 

to be reduced to three ; 

(4) The Marquis of Bath (as reported) said he would undertake that 

an inquiry, which should include outside authorities, would 
be held before the close of three years, to consider and report 
upon the experiment. 

On behalf of my Committee, I desire again to press upon y6u a sug- 
gestion which was made in the conference held at the India Office on 
Thursday, February 2nd, namely, that for the present year, pending a full 
and immediate consideration of a scheme for admitting to the competition 
Graduates of all British Universities, a selection should be made in June 
from Graduates in Natural Sciences at such Universities; and that in 
their case the period of probation should be two years instead of three, 
one of these years to be spent at Coopers Hill, during the time for which 
the College is to remain open, and the other in Continental forests. The 
difficulty in the way of carrying out this proposal which was pointed out 
by Dr. Schlich, namely, that the students would be ready a year too soon, 
seems to be one which is of little account compared with the grave dis- 
advantage to the Public Service of a limited competition and the creation 
of what the Earl of Lytton (as reported) justly called a “ protected interest.” 
A similar difficulty must necessarily arise whenever it is determined to 
cnange the period of probation for a Public Service. 

I am, <S:c., 

(Signed) EDWARD A. BECK, 

Vice-Chancellor. 
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No. 22. 

Letter from, the India Office to the Secretary, Civil Sendee Commission , 
dated the 17 th March, 1905. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter* of the 3rd February last, enquiring whether 
it is intended to hold this year an Examination of Candidates for the Indian 
Forest Service, and to express regret that the necessity for prolonged con- 
sideration of the future arrangements for the selection and training of 
the Probationers for this Service has hitherto prevented him from making 
any communication to the Commissioners on the subject. 

The Secretary of State in Council now directs me to enquire whether 
the Commissioners would be so good as to arrange to conduct a Competitive 
Examination, under the Regulations of which a proof* is enclosed herein, 
at such date as may be convenient to the Commissioners and likely to be 
suitable to students engaged in the study of Natural Science in the teach- 
ing institutions of the United Kingdom. 

It will be observed that the Syllabus of the Examination is left blank, 
and the Secretary of State in Council would be glad if the Civil Service 
Commissioners will fill it in at their discretion. 

The Secretary of State would much appreciate the assistance of the 
Civil Service Commissioners in this matter. 


I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 


No. 23. 


Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge , dated ihe 17th March , 1905. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th instant on the subject of the 
recruitment and training of candidates for the Indian Forest Service. 

Mr. Secretary Brodrick has, as you are aware, given to this matter his 
most careful attention, and has received a deputation from your Univer- 
sity; and has further caused the matter, in compliance with the request 
put forward by that deputation, to be discussed at a conference, at which 
representatives of Oxford, of Cambridge, and of this Office were present. 

In consequence of these deliberations, the Secretary of State in Council 
has on some points modified the 'decision at which lie had previously 
arrived. 

The recruitment will be absolutely open to all qualified candidates, 
wherever they may have been educated, and it will be conducted, not as 
originally suggested, at Oxford, but by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
who will at their discretion draw up the syllabus for the examination. 

The Secretary of State in Council, after very careful consideration, 
has decided that he cannot ignore the unanimous opinion of his expert 
advisers, and that he must maintain, in its general outline, the present 
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system of training after selection, viz., two - years, at some one place in 
this country, under teachers possessing practical experience of Indian 
Forestry, and one year in Germany ; and that the most suitable place for 
the two years’ training, regard being had more especially to the necessity 
for easy access to woodlands and forests, is Oxford. 

He, therefore, considers himself bound to adhere to his decision to 
send the students, when selected- by open competition, to be trained for 
two years at Oxford ; but he has decided, further, that this arrangement, 
which he regards as experimental, shall be adopted for three years certain, 
instead of five years ; and that before the expiry of that period an inquiry 
shall be held, with the view of assisting the Secretary of State to determine 
what the system shall be in subsequent vears. 

I am to inclose, for your information, copies of letters which he has 
caused to be addressed to the Civil Service Commissioners and to the 
University of Oxford. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 


No. 24. 

Letter from the India Office to the President of Magdalen College, Oxford , 

dated the 11th March, 1905. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to address 
you, in continuation of previous correspondence, on the subject of the 
selection and training of Probationers for, the Indian Forest Service. 

Mr. Brodrick much regrets the delay which has taken place in the 
disposal of this matter, but the representations which have been made to 
him from different quarters appeared to. necessitate to some extent a re- 
examination of the question. 

After mature consideration, therefore, the Secretary of State in 
Council desires now', while still availing himself of the assistance of the 
University of Oxford in the location: at Oxford of the Indian School of 
Forestry, to introduce certain modifications in the arrangements previously 
contemplated. 

These modifications are as follows: — 

(1) The Competitive Examination for the selection of the Pro- 

bationers to be carried out by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, instead of by the authorities of Oxford University. 

(2) The Syllabus of the Examination to be drawn up by the Civil 

Service Commissioners, at their discretion, in the four sub- 
jects of: — 

(I.) Mechanics and Physics; 

(II.) Chemistry;' 

(HI.) Zoology; and 

(IV.) Botany. 

(3) The period at the end of which the arrangements for training 

the Probationers at Oxford are to be subject to reconsidera- 
tion, to be three years, instead of five, as stated in the letter 
from this Office of the 19th August last. 

It is intended to hold within this period of three years an enquiry with 
the view of assisting him to determine the manner, of the, selection and 
training of the Probationers for the Indian Forest Service in subsequent 
years. 
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Mr. Brodrick trusts that in these circumstances he may still rely on 
the assistance of the University in the training of the Probationers in the 
immediate future. 

A proof of the Regulations, in their amended form, is enclosed here- 
with, and the Civil Service Commissioners have been addressed with a 
view to the holding of the Competitive Examination at such date as may 
be convenient to them and likely to be suitable to students engaged in 
the study of Natural Science in the teaching institutions of the United 
Kingdom. 

They have been requested to prepare the Syllabus of the Examination. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 


No. 25. 


Letter from the India Office to the Secretary to the Court of the University of 
Edinburgh , dated the 2§rd March , 1905. - 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to reply 
to your letter of the 16th December last, the receipt of which was acknow- 
ledged on the 19th of that month, and in which you enquire whether the 
Court of the University of Edinburgh may be supplied with an outline of 
the new scheme proposed for the recruitment and training of candidates 
for the" Indian Forest Service. 

Mr. Secretary Brodrick regrets that, in consequence of representations 
which led him to give further consideration to this question, and to post- 
pone a final decision, his answer has been unavoidably delayed. 

I am now to explain that Mr. Secretary Brodrick, having given to the 
matter his most careful attention in Council, has decided that the recruit- 
ment shall continue to be, as at present, by open competitive examination, 
conducted by the Civil Service Commissioners; and has further decided, 
in accordance with the unanimous opinion of his expert advisers, to main- 
tain, in its general outline, the present system of training after selection 
by open competition, viz., two years, at some one place in this country, 
under teachers possessing practical experience of Indian Forestry, and one 
year in Germany ; and that the most suitable and convenient place for the 
two years’ training is Oxford. 

He has decided, further, that this arrangement, which he regards as 
experimental, shall be adopted for a'period of three years, and that before 
the expiry of that period an inquiry shall be held, with the view of assisting 
the Secretary of State to determine what the system shall be in subsequent 
years. 

I am to inclose, for your information, a copy of a letter which he has 
caused to be addressed to the Civil Service Commissioners, and to add that 
he notes the action which has been taken in the University of Edinburgh 
for imparting instruction in Forestry and the further intention of the 
University to arrange for the grant of a Degree in this subject. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 
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No. 26. 


Letter from Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge to India 
Office, dated 20 th March, 1905. 

I am. requested by the Council of the Senate, which met to-day, to 
further acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 17th March, 1905, 
in which you inform me of the decision of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council to transfer for a period of three years the training of Indian 
forestry students from Coopers Hill College to the University of Oxford. 

While recognising the great courtesy with which the Secretary of 
State has received and considered their representations, the Council of the 
Senate desire, with all respect, to place on record their profound dissatis- 
faction with the adoption, even temporarily, of a scheme which they still 
hold to be such as to involve the exclusion of members of this University 
from any share in the Forestry Department of the Public Service. 

They wish me to add that they propose to publish the correspondence 
which has passed between the University and the India Office. They 
assume that no objection to this course will be raised by the Secretary of 
State. 

I have, &c., 

.(Signed) EDWARD A. BECK, 

Vice-Chancellor. 


No. 27. 

Letter from the India Office to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, dated 29th March, 1905' 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 20th March, on the subject of the transfer 
for a period of three years of the School of Indian Forestry from the Royal 
Indian Engineering College to Oxford. 

In reply to the last paragraph of your letter, I am to explain that 
Mr. Secretary Brodrick proposes very shortly to present papers to Parlia- 
ment explaining the grounds of the decision on the subject of the selection 
and training of Probationers for the Indian Forest Service, and to include 
in them the correspondence between the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge and this Office. 

The necessity for the separate publication of the correspondence by 
the University authorities appears, therefore, to be obviated; but 
Mr. Secretary Brodrick has no objection to such publication, should it be 
desired, in which case he requests that this letter may be included. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 
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No. 28. 

Letter from the Civil Service Commission to the India Office, dated the 

25th April, 1905. 

With reference to previous correspondence relative to the revision of 
the scheme of examination for the Indian Forest Service. 

I am directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to transmit, for the 
consideration of the Secretary of State for India in Council, the accom- 
panying draft syllabus* which they have caused to be prepared on the lines 
suggested by your Department. 

I am also to state that if the Secretary of State concurs in the proposed 
syllabus the Commissioners will be prepared to hold an examination of 
candidates for the Forest Service on the 29th August of this year. 

The Commissioners would be obliged by receiving copies of the revised 
Regulations in due course. 


I have, &c., 

(Signed) R. HOWLETT. 


No. 29. 


Letter from the India Office to the Civil Service Commission, dated the 

11th May, 1905. 


I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th April, and to convey his thanks 
to the Civil Service Commissioners for their willingness to conduct an 
examination in August next -for the admission of candidates to the Indian 
Forest Service. 


The Secretary of State in Council has now finally approved the Regu- 
lations, of which a copy is enclosed. . 

A further supply of copies will be forwarded to you, as soon as the 
Regulations are actually issued. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) HORACE WALPOLE. 


Enclosure in No. 29. 

Indian Forest Service.— Regulations as to the Appointment of Probationers , 1905. 

1. Appointments . — The Secretary of State for India in Council will, 
in the summer of 1905, make not less than nine appointments of 
Probationers for the Indian Forest Service, provided that so many 


* Printed as Enclosure in No. 29. 
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candidates are in all respects qualified u.nder the conditions hereinafter 
set forth, upon the results of a competitive examination to be held in 
London on the 29th August, 1905, by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

i 

2. Admission to Examination. — Applications for admission to the 
examination must be made on a printed form to be obtained from the 
Secretary, Judicial and Public Department, India Office, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., and to be returned to him not later than Saturday, the 1st 
July, 1905. 

No applications received after that date will be considered. 

3. Age Limits. — The age of candidates must not be less than 18, or 
more than 21, years on the 1st January, 1905.- 

4. Nationality, &c. — Every candidate must be a natural-born British 
subject. He must be unmarried, and if he marries before reaching India, 
he will forfeit his appointment. 

5. Qualifying Examinations. — A candidate must have passed the 
Examination of the University of Oxford known as Responsions or the 
Previous Examination of the University of Cambridge, or some one of the 
other examinations held (1) by these Universities or (2) by the Universities 
of London or Dublin or (3) by the Joint Board of Examiners for the 
Scottish Universities or the 'Scotch Education Department or (4) by the 
College Entrance Examination Board of the United States of America, and 
recognised by the Universities of 'Oxford and Cambridge as equivalent to 
the Examination in Responsions or to the Previous Examination, or must 
have passed an Examination at some Foreign University which, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State in -Council, is at least equivalent to any 
one of the Examinations above-mentioned. 

6. Subjects of Examination. — The subjects of the competitive exami- 
nation mentioned in paragraph 1 are as follows : — 

(1.) Mechanics and Physics. 

(2.) Chemistry. 

(3.) Zoology. 

(4.) Botany. 

Equal weight will be attached to each of the four subjects, and candi- 
dates must qualify in each. 

The Syllabus of the Examination forms Appendix I. 

7. Fee, &c. — A fee of 21. is required from every candidate, and 
instructions as to the manner of payment of this fee, the time and place 
of the examination, and any other necessary information, will be sent to 
candidates on application by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

8. Medical Examination.- — Those candidates who are provisionally 
successful in the competitive examination ^ill be required, shortly after 
the result of the examination is declared, to undergo a strict examination by 
a Medical Board at the India Office, at which particular stress will be laid 
on good vision and hearing. 

On passing this medical examination candidates will be deemed to be 
Probationers for the Indian Forest Service. 

9. Period of Probation. — The period of probation will extend over 
about three years. For the first two years ihe Probationers will be required 
to undergo a special course of study at Oxford and to become members of 
the University if not so already During the third year of their probation 
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they will receive practical instruction, visiting under suitable supervision 
such Continental forests as may be selected for the purpose. Excursions 
may also be made for purposes of study during the first two years, both 
in term time and in the vacations. 

10. Charges . — The Probationers will be required to defray all 
expenses for lodging, board, tuition, and excursions which they may incur 
during the period of their probation at Oxford. During the third year of 
practical instruction on the Continent, which will consist of three terms, 
each Probationer will be required to pay in advance a charge of 60Z. a term, 
for which the Secretary of State for India will provide (1) board, lodging, 
and washing; (2) travelling expenses; and (3) fees to local forest officers, &c. 

11. Course of Study . — The prescribed course of study for the Proba- 
tioners comprises the following subjects: — 


I . — Subjects auxiliary to Forestry. 

(1.) Elementary Organic Chemistry and the Chemistry of soils. 

(2.) Geology. 

(3.) Forest Entomology. 

(4.) Forest Botany. 

(5.) Geometrical Drawing, Mathematics up to and including Plane 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

(6.) German. 

(7.) Engineering (elementary). 

(8.) Book-keeping, in reference to Indian Forest Accounts. 


II. — Forestry, Theoretical and Practical, in all its Branches. 

12. Conduct and Medical Requirements . — Every Probationer will be 
required to conduct himself during the period of probation in a manner 
satisfactory to the Secretary of State, and to give evidence of satisfactory 
progress in his studies in such manner as may be required, failing which, or 
m the event of serious misconduct, he will be liable to have his name 
removed from the list of the Probationers. 

A Probationer may also, at the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
be required from time to time to appear before the Medical Board, and, 
should the result be unsatisfactory, he will be liable to have his name 
removed from the list of Probationers. 

13. Diploma of Forestry, &c . — During the period of probation, the 
proficiency of the Probationers will be tested by periodical examinations. 

The Probationers who satisfy the Examiners in all these examinations, 
and complete satisfactorily the practical course in Forestry on the Con- 
tinent, will receive the Diploma of Forestry of the University of Oxford. 
It is desirable that they should, if possible, also obtain a degree in the 
Honour School of Natural Science at the University. 

14. Appointment and Seniority . — Probationers who obtain the 
Diploma of Forestry, and are of sound constitution and free from physical 
defects which would render them unsuitable for employment in the Indian 
Forest Service, will be appointed Assistant Conservators in the Indian 
Forest Department. Their seniority will be determined by the results of 
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the examinations held during their two years’ residence as Probationers at 
Oxford and the manner in which they have completed the practical course 
on the Continent. 

They will be allowed at the end of the period of probation to state their 
preference in respect to the Provinces to which they desire to be allotted ; 
but the distribution will be made to the several Provinces according to the 
needs of the Public Service, at the discretion of the Secretary of State for 
India. Officers are, however, at all times liable to be transferred from 
one Province to another at the pleasure of the Government of India. 

15. Riding. — Every Probationer, before proceeding to India, will be 
required to satisfy the Secretary of State, in such manner as may be 
determined, of his ability to ride. It is desirable that this evidence should 
be forthcoming before the Probationer proceeds to the Continent for his 
final period of study. 

16. Articles of Agreement, &c. — Within a month of his nomination as 
Assistant Conservator, each nominee must sign articles of agreement 
describing the terms and conditions of his appointment; he must embark 
for India when required to do so by the Secretary of State, and must 
engage his own passage. Failure to embark at the stated time will, in 
the absence of satisfactory explanation, lead to forfeiture of appointment. 

17. Allowance. — An allowance will be granted to each Probationer 
on signature of his agreement, varying from 501. to 1001., according to the 
degree of proficiency and diligence shown by him during his practical 
course upon the Continent. 

18. Salary. — An Assistant Conservator of Forests will draw pay at 
the rate of Rs. 350 a month from the date of his reporting his arrival in 
India. 

19. Promotion, Leave, Pension, and Provident Fund. — Promotion, 
leave, and pension will be governed by the Regulations laid down by the 
Government of India, and made applicable to Forest officers, such regu- 
lations being subject to any modifications or alterations which may be 
made in them from time to time by the Government of India, and their 
interpretation in case of any doubt arising being left to that Government. 
A copy of the existing regulations can be seen on application at the India 
Office. 

Certain information regarding appointments in the upper controlling 
staff of the Indian Forest Service will be found in Appendix II.; a 
summary of information regarding leave is contained in Appendix III., 
regarding Pensions and Provident Fund in Appendix IV. 

India Office, 

11th May, 1905. 


Note.— I t is probable that candidates for the Indian Forest Service in subsequent 
years will be required to have passed a qualifying examination in German. 



APPENDIX I. 


(. Referred, to in paragraph 6.) 

Syllabus of the Competitive Examination. 

I.— MECHANICS AND PHYSICS. 

Mechanics. 

The principles of the lever, the inclined plane, the composition of forces, and virtual 
work, their experimental investigation and 1 application to machines and other simple 
cases of equilibrium. Centre of gravity, couple, torque, velocity ratio, mechanical 
advantage, efficiency. Application to liquids and gases. Density. Boyle’s law. Pump, 
siphon, barometer, manometer. Body moving in a straight line so that its velocity changes 
proportionally with the time. Body moving uniformly in a circle. Motion of pendulum- 
bob. Momentum, force, impulse of a force, energy, conservation of energy. 


Beat. 

Simple thermometry. Simple methods of determining latent heats ; specific heats ; 
expansion of gases, liquids and solids ; vapour pressures. Change of state. Simple 
experiments on conduction, convection and radiation. Mechanical equivalent of heat. 


Sound. 

Direct determination of the velocity of sound in air and in water ; the effect of 
change of temperature on the velocity of sound in air ; mode of propagation of sound in 
air. Simple methods of determining the pitch of a note. Characteristics of musical 
sounds. 


Light. 

Laws of reflection and refraction. Simple methods of determining refractive indices, 
'and the focal lengths of mirrors and lenses. The simplest form of the compound micro- 
scope and of the astronomical telescope. Dispersion, the spectroscope, spectra of different 
kinds. Simple photometry. Elementary notions of the determination of the velocity 
of light. 


Electricity and Magnetism. 

Properties of electrified bodies. Methods of electrification. Electric induction. The 
gold leaf electroscope. Elementary quantitative notions of electrical quantity, capacity, 
potential and specific inductive capacity. Condensers. Properties of magnets. Methods 
of magnetization. Magnetic induction. Simple methods of determining the declination 
and dip at a place and of comparing magnetic fields and moments. The construction of 
the batteries of Volta, Daniell, and Leclanche, and their theory. The secondary battery. 
The physical and chemical action due to a current. Simple galvanometers, ammeters, and 
voltmeters. Measurement of current-strength, electromotive force and resistance. The 
production of currents by electro-magnetic induction. The broad principles of the 
induction-coil and dynamo. 


Practical Examination. 

Simple experiments illustrating the principles stated above. 


II.— CHEMISTRY. 

The simpler chemical and physical properties of common substances, such as lime, 
salt, sugar, water, air. 

The preparation (excluding details of technical processes) and properties of the 
following substances : — 

The metals, tin, lead, iron, copper, zinc, magnesium, calcium, potassium, sodium; 
their simpler and more important compounds, especially such as occur naturally, and 
such compounds and alloys as are used in the Arts. 

Hydrogen, oxygen, water, ozone, hydrogen-peroxide. 

Nitrogen, ammonia, ammonium salts, nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, nitrogen peroxide, 
nitrates. 

Carbon, carbon dioxide, carbonates, carbon monoxide. 



Chlorine, bromine, iodine, chlorides, bromides, iodides, chlorates, hypochlorites. 

Sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphides, sulphur dioxide, sulphur trioxide, 
sulphites, sulphates. 

Phosphorous, phosphoretted hydrogen, phosphorus trioxide, phosphorus pentoxide, 
orthophosphates, phosphorus trichloride, phosphorus pentachloride. 

Silica. 

The principles of chemical change ; oxidation and reduction ; combustion ; flame. 
Allotropy. Methods of purifying bodies. Methods of determining the composition of air 
and of water. Laws of chemical combination. Diffusion of gases. The atomic and 
molecular hypotheses. The simpler methods of determining equivalents. General con- 
siderations used in determining molecular weights and atomic weights. Chemical 
notation. 

Alcohol, ethane, and the simpler ethylic compounds, considered in detail as typical 
bodies. Methylic alcohol and methane, and benzyhc alcohol and toluene, considered 
briefly as analogues of alcohol and ethane. Characters of primary normal alcohols in 
general, and of their corresponding hydro-carbons. 

Acetic acid, aldehyd and the simpler, acetic compounds, considered in detail as typical 
bodies. Benzoic acid and benz-aldehyd, and formic acid and form-aldehyd, considered 
briefly as analogues of acetic acid and aldehyd. Characters of normal mon-acids in general 
and of their corresponding aldehyds. 

Oialic acid and the simpler oxalic compounds. Characters of normal di-acids in 
general. 

Processes (i.) for the detection of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur in organic 
compounds ; (ii.) for the estimation of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen in organic compounds ; 
(iii.) for the production and analysis of the silver-salts of organic acids and the platinum- 
salts of organic bases; (iv.) for the determination of vapour densities by the V. Meyer 
method. 

The determination of the formula of an organic compound. 

Practical Examination. 

The_ Practical examination may include : — 

Simple experiments and preparations illustrating the properties of the inorganic' 
substances named above. 

Simple quantitative experiments, such as, the determination of the loss of weight on 
heating a body, the determination of the volume of gas evolved on the solution of zinc in 
acid. The volumetric estimation of acids and alkalies. 

The qualitative analysis of simple salts containing not more than one of the following 
metals, and one of the following acid radicals : — Sodium, potassium, ammonium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, copper, iron, lead, tin, oxide, carbonate, chloride, sulphate, nitrate, 
sulphide. 


III. — ZOOLOGY. 

A general knowledge of the structure and life history of the Rabbit, the Frog, the 
Dogfish, the freshwater Crayfish, the common Earthworm, Obelia, Hydra, a Gregarine, 
Paramoecium , Amoeba. The simpler physiological properties of the various systems of 
organs, such as the circulatory, digestive, &c., which are met with in these animals. An 
elementary knowledge of the structures and properties of the cell and of the tissues 
(epithelia, muscular, connective, bone, cartilage, fat, blood, and lymph) built up of cells 
in the Rabbit or Frog. An elementary acquaintance with the formation of the ova and 
the spermatozoa invertebrates, and with the phenomena of fertilization and of cleavage 
of the ovum, and with the formation of the primary embryonic layers and the origin of 
the amnion, allantois, and placenta. 

Practical Examination. 

i 

In the practical examination candidates will be required to demonstrate by dissection 
or otherwise the structure of some one or more of the animals named above. 


IV.— BOTANY. 

The following plants as exhibiting the life-history of plants ; the relation of the 
plant to external conditions ; the processes and mechanisms of nutrition, growth, and 
reproduction ; the structure and functions of the parts of the plant: — 

Angiosperms : helianthus, tilia, zea. 'Gymnosperms : pinus. Pteridophyta : aspidium, 
equisetum. Bryophyta : funaria, pellia. Algae : vaucheria, chloroeoccus. Fungi : 
bacterium, a lichen, a parasitic fungus. 
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Practical Examination. 

Candidates will be expected to show an adequate acquaintance with the microscopical 
examination of the chief plant tissues, and to describe typical specimens and preparations. 


APPENDIX II. 


Lists of Appointments in the Upper Controlling Staff of the Indian 

Forest Service. 

Note. — These lists show only the existing sanctioned scale, which is liable to alteration 
at any time. Forty-three of the appointments shown below in the various grades of 
Deputy and Assistant Conservators are being gradually transferred to the Provincial 
Forest Services, which are recruited in India. The rest of the appointments named are 
held by members of the Imperial Forest Service, which is recruited under these regulations 
The lowest grade here mentioned, namely Assistant Conservator, 2nd grade, on Its. 350 a 
month, is that to which probationers are ordinarily appointed if they have acquitted 
themselves creditably during their course of instruction. 


Number 
according 
to existing 
sanctioned 
scale 


9 (4 tem- 
porary). 


Appointment. 




India. 

Inspector-General of Forests 

... 

... 



Assistant Inspector-General of Forests 

... 

... 

... ... 

Conservators (excluding the Conservators 
Madras lists below) — 

on 

the 

iombay and 

1st grade 

... 

... 



2nd „ 

• - 

... 

... ... 

■*rd 

... 

... 



Imperial Forest School 

Deputy Director 

... 

... 



Instructors 

... 

... 



Foreign. Service appointments 

Bengal, with Andamans. 

... 

... ... 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 

... 



,. 2nd „ 

... 



j. „ 3rd „ ... 

... 



,, j7 4th „ ... 

... 



Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 

... 



m » 2nd „ 

... 



Assam. 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 




99 »» 2nd ;9 ••• 




}) 3rd , ... ... 




„ „ 4th „ 




Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 




„ „ 2nd ,9 






Rs. 2,000 a month, rising 
by annual increments of 
Rs. 100 a month to Rs. 2,500 
a month. 

Pay of grade. 


Rs. 1,600 a month. 
„ 1,400 „ 

„ 1,200 „ 


V Pay of grade. 


Rs. 900 a month. 
„ 800 


As above. / 
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Number 
according 
to existing 
sanctioned 
scale. 




United Provinces 



Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 


Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


Punjab (with North-Western Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) and Central Provinces. 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 

» ii 2nd „ 


n ii ^ ii 

Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 



-Burma. 



Deputy Conservators, 1st grade ... 

ii n 2nd „ ... 

n ii 3rd „ ... 

11 ii 4th „ ... 

Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


Madras. 


Conservator, 1st grade 


„ 3rd „ ... 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade 




Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


Bombay and Sind,,, 
Conservator, 1st grade 


» 3rd „ ... 

Deputy Conservators, 1st grade .. 
i» a 2nd „ 

n » 3rd „ 

ii n ii •• 

Assistant Conservators, 1st grade 


Rs. 900 a month. 


„ 450 „ 


As above. 


As above. 


Rs, 1,600 a month. 

ii 1,400 „ 

,, 1,200 „ 


As above. 


As above. 
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APPENDIX TIL 


Leave. 

1. The following is a summary of the principal regulations relating to the leave admis- 
sible to officers appointed to the Indian Forest Service by the Secretary of Stale from the 
United Kingdom. ’ 


Long Leave. 

2 . Furlough is admissible to an aggregate amount of six years during the Bervice. 
The amount “ earned ” is one-fourth of an officer's active service, and the amount “ due ” 
is that amount less any enjoyed. 

3. Furlough without medical certificate can, if due, be generally taken after eight 
years’ active service, and again after three years’ continuous service. It is limited to two 
years at a time. 

4. Furlough with medical certificate is limited to one year if an officer has not served 
three years continuously ; otherwise he may have leave up to two years, and it may be 
extended to a third year. 

5. The allowances admissible during furlough are : — 

(1.) During the first two years of furlough without medical certificate and during 
so much of furlough with medical certificate as may he “ due ” — half 
average salary, subject to certain maximum and minimum limits. 

(2.) After the expiration of the period for which the foregoing allowances are 
admissible — one quarter of average salary, subject to certain maximum 
and minimum limits. 


Short Leave. 

6. Privilege Leave is a holiday which may be granted to the extent of one-eleventh 
part of the time that an officer has been on duty without interruption ; and it may be 
accumulated up to three months, earned by 33 months’ service. During privilege leave, 
the officer retains a lien on his appointment, and receives the salary which he would have 
received if on duty. An interval of not less than six months must elapse between two 
periods of absence on privilege leave. 

Privilege Leave may be prefixed to furlough, special leave, or extraordinary leave 
without allowances. The whole period of., leave thus taken in combination is known as 
combined leave. Combined leave may not be of less duration than six months, nor, 
except on medical certificate, may it be extended beyond two years. 

7. Special Leave may be granted at any time for not more than six months, with 
intervals of six years’ service ; allowances, calculated as during furlough, are given during 
the first six months only, whether taken in one or more instalments. This leave is 
included in the aggregate of six years’ furlough admissible. 

8. Extraordinary Leave without allowances may be granted in case of necessity, and, 
except in certain specified cases, only when no other kind of leave is by rule admissible. 
It may be granted in continuation of other leave. 

9. Subsidiary Leave in India for a minimum of 10 days, usually with half average 
salary, is granted to an officer proceeding on or returning from leave out of India, or on 
retirement, to enable him to reach the port of embarkation or to rejoin his appointment. 
It is admissible only at the end and not at the beginning of combined leave. If the 
officer is entitled to privilege leave, he can draw pay at privilege leave rates for as many 
days as he is entitled to such leave. 

' 10. Short Leave is also granted to enable officers to appear at examinations, &c. 

General Rules. 

11. Leave of absence, whether on furlough or on privilege leave, can never be claimed 
as of right, and is given or refused at the discretion of Government. 

12. After five years’ continuous absence from duty, an officer is considered to be out 
of the employment of Government. 

13. When leave allowances are paid at the Home Treasury, or in a Colony where the 
standard of currency is gold, rupees are converted into sterling at the rate of exchange 
fixed for the time being for the adjustment of financial transactions between the Imperial 
and Indian Treasuries, unless any other rate has been exceptionally authorised. But for 
the present the rate of .conversion is subject to a minimum of Is. 6d. to the rupee. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Pensions and Provident Fund. 

1. The following is a summary of the principal pension rules applicable to officers of 
the Indian Forest Service appointed by the Secretary of State from the United Kingdom. 

An officer of the Indian Forest Service is eligible for a pension on voluntary retirement 
after completing 20 years’ qualifying service or attaining the age of 55 years. If at an 
earlier date he is compelled to retire from the service through ill-health not occasioned by 
irregular or intemperate habits, he becomes eligible for an invalid pension or a gratuity 
according to the length of his service. 

The amount of pension or gratuity is regulated as follows : — 

After a service of less than 10 years, an invalid gratuity not exceeding one month’s 
emoluments for each completed year of service. 

After a service of not less than 10 years an invalid pension not exceeding the following 
amounts : — 


Years of Completed 
Service. 

Scale of Pension. 

Maximum Limit of Pension. 

Sixtieths of Average 
Emoluments. 

10 

20 

1 

Rs, 1,000 a year or Rs. 83£ a month. 

11 

21 

1,400 „ „ ns* „ 

12 

22 

1,800 „ „ 150 

13 

23 

2,200 „ „ 183’ „ 

14 

24 

2,600 216J „ 

IS 

25 

1 

16 

26 


17 

27 

• 3,000 „ „ 250 „ 

18 

28 


19 

29 

■ 


After a service of not less than 20 years, a>*etiring pension not exceeding the following 
amounts : — 


Years of Completed 
Service. 

Scale of Pension. 


Sixtieths of Average 
Emoluments. 

Maximum Limit of Pension. 

20 to 24 

25 and above 

} 30 { 

Rs. 4,000 a year or Es. 333} a month. 

6,000 „ „ 416| „ 


Officers who have shown special energy and efficiency during an effective service of 
three years as Inspector-General of Forests or Conservator (First Grade) may, at the 
discretion of the Government of India, be allowed an additional pension of Rs. 1,000 a year. 

Subject to certain prescribed conditions, rupee pensions are now issued to pensioners 
residing in gold standard countries at the rate of exchange of Is. 9 d. the rupee. 

2. A Provident Fund has also been established on the following basis : — 

(а) The contribution is compulsory up to 5 per cent, on salaries, with voluntary 
contributions of a further 5 per cent. ; while on leave, an officer may subscribe 
any sum he pleases, subject to a minimum of 5 per cent, on his leave allowances 
and a maximum of 10 per cent on his salary. 

(б) Compound interest on such payments is annually credited by Government to 
each officer subscribing, the rate being at present 4 per cent, per annum. 

(c) Receipts and payments are made in rupees only. 

(d) The sum which will thus accumulate to the credit of an officer to be his 
absolute property, to be handed over to him unconditionally on quitting the 
service ; or, in the event of his death before retirement, to his legal repre- 
sentatives. 
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REPORT 


Constitution of the Committee. 


Proceedings at Glasgow. 


OF THE 

INDIAN TECHNICAL STUDENTS 
COMMITTEE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Constitution and Work of the Committee. 

1. On the 27th March 1912 the Secretary of 
State appointed a Committee “ to inquire and 
“ report as to the facilities available for Indian 
“ students for industrial and technological training 
“ in this country, with special reference to the 
“ system of State Technical Scholarships estab- 
“ lished by the Government of India in 1904.” 
The Committee was constituted as follows : — 

Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E. {Chairman). 

Sir K. G. Gupta, K.C.S.I. 

Mr. J. H. Reynolds, M.Sc. 

Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A. 

Mr. P. H. Dumbell ( Secretary ). 

Mr. R. E. Field {Assistant Secretary). 

2. The Committee held its first meeting at the 
India Office on 9th May 1912, for the purpose of 
discussing the itinerary, and considering questions 
of procedure. 

3. On the 7th June 1912 the Committee pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow, where meetings were held in the 
Court Room of the University, for the purpose of 
taking evidence, on the 10th and 11th June. The 
following witnesses were examined : — 

Sir Donald MacAlister, K.C.B., LL.D. (Vice- 
Chancellor). 

Professor A. Barr, D.Sc. (Civil Engineering 
and Mechanics). 

Dr. C. H. Desch, D.Sc. Ph.D. (Metallurgical 
Chemistry). 

Mr. H. Bamford, M.Sc. (Engineering-Drawing, 
and Design). 

Mr. J. S. Nicholson, B.Sc. (Electrical En- 
gineering). 

Mr. D. Home Morton, M.Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. D. 
and A. Home Morton, Civil Engineers). 

Mr. W. A. Baird Laing (of Messrs. Kyle, 
Dennison, and Laing, Civil Engineers). 

Professor Chas. Latham, M.Inst.M.E. (Mining). 

Dr. Wm. Lorimer, LL.D., Member of the 
University Court and Chairman of the North 
British Locomotive Co., Ltd. 

Dr. G. T. Beilby, F.R.S. (Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Royal Technical 
College). ' 
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Mf. U. F. Stockdale, F.R.S.R. (Directoi 1 of . tkd 

Royal Technical College). 

Dr. T. Gray, D.Sc., Ph.D. (Applied Chemistry, 

Royal Technical College). 

Mr. T. A. Boyd, of Shettleston Iron Works. 

Mr.' N. Martin (of Messrs. Warren and Stuart, 

Civil Engineers). ‘ 

Mr. C. P. Hogg, M.Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. Crouch 

and Hogg, Civil Engineers), and 

Mr. H. A. Mavor, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.E.E. (of 
Messrs. Mavor and -Coulson, Ltd., Electrical 
Engineers). 

Evidence was also taken from the following 
Indian students : — 


Air. Iqbal Hussain. 

Mr. P. Saxena. 

Mr. J. N. Bhattacharji. 

Mr. Nand Lall. 

Mr . Amarnath Puri. 

On the 8th June the Committee paid a visit to 
the ship-building yard of Messrs. Yarrow & Co., 
and on the morning of the 12th inspected the 
laboratories, &c., of the Royal Technical College. 

We desire to express our deep appreciation of 
the kindness and hospitality extended to us during 
our stay in Glasgow by Sir Donald MacAlister, 
the staft of the University and the Royal Technical 
College, and Air. A. F. Yarrow. We owe a special 
debt of gratitude to Professor Barr for the invaluable 
assistance which hfe rendered to us throughout. 


4. In the afternoon of the 12th June the 
Committee proceeded to Leeds, where further 
evidence was taken, in the Court Room of Uni- 
versity House, on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 17th ; 
the following witnesses were examined : — 

Professor J. B. Coken, B.Sc. (Organic Chem- 
istry). 

Professor A. Green, M.Sc. (Tinctorial Chemistry 
and Dyeing). 

Professor J. Goodman, M.Sc. (Engineering). 

Professor Roberts Beaumont, M.Sc. (Textiles). 

Mr. 0. James (of Messrs. J. Buckton & Co.) 
(Engineering). 

Professor H. R. Procter, M.Sc. (Leather). 

Dr. J. G. Parker (Principal of the Leathersellers’ 
Company’s College, Bermondsey). 

Mr. J. A. Brooke (Textiles). 

Mr. John McLaren (Engineering). 

Professor A. Smithells, F.R.S. (Chemistry). 

Mr. W. H. Perkins, M.Sc. (Assistant Lecturer in 
Chemistry and Supervisor of Students’ Lodgings). 

Alderman* B. Broadbeht, M.A., J.P. (Textiles). 

Mr. H. Kitchen (Dyeing). 

Mr. John Rhodes (of Messrs. J. Peate & Co.) 
(Textiles). 

Mr. A. Meysey 'Thompson, M.Inst.C.E. (of 
Messrs. Hathorn, DavOy, & Co., Ltd.) (Engineering). 

Mr. Walter Ellis (of Messrs. EUis,’ Crowther, & 
Co.) (Textiles). 

•Mr. A. G. Lupton (Textiles). 

“ Mr. J. Lowden, J.P. (Director of (jhe I.eeds 
and District Dyers’ and Finishers’ Association) ; - 
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and the following Indian students 

Mr. K. C. Mookerjee. 

Mr. S. Faiz-ud-din (Government Technical 
Scholar). 

Mr. P. K. Butt. 

Mr. K. Menon. 

Mr. Raj Krishna. 

During our stay in Leeds we visited the various 
laboratories and inspected the leather and te*xtilte 
departments of the University. 

We wish to record our appreciation of the 
kindness of the University authorities in placing the 
Court Room at our disposal, and our indebtedness 
for the assistance we received in the task of securing 
the attendance of representative witnesses. 


Proceedings at Manchester. 


5. On the evening of the 17th June the Com- 
mittee left Leeds for Manchester, where we held 
meetings on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st in the 
Council Chamber of the Victoria University which 
had been kindly placed at our disposal by the 
authorities. The following gentlemen gave us the 
benefit of their advice and experience : — 

Professor E. Knecht, Ph.D., M.Sc.(Tech.) 
(Department of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
Municipal School of Technology). 

Professor J. E. Petavel, D.Sc. (Department 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Victoria 
University of Manchester). 

Professor H. B. Dixon, F.R.S. (Department 
of Inorganic Chemistry, Victoria University of 
Manchester). 

Professor W. H. Perkin, Ph.D. (Department 
of Organic Chemistry, Victoria University of 
Manchester). 

Mr. E. G. Hiller (Manager of the Boiler 
Accident and General Insurance Company). 

Dr. G. J. Fowler (Consulting Chemist to the 
Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation). 

Professor W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc., M.Sc.Tech. 
(Physics, Municipal School of Technology). 

Mr. F. Garnett, of the Manchester Chamber' of 
Commerce. 

Professor T. W. Fox, M.Sc.Tech. (Department 
of Textile Manufacture, Municipal School of Tech- 
nology). 

Mr. Hans Renold (of Messrs. Hans Renold, 
Ltd.), Engineering. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. (Chair- 
man of Messrs. Mather and Platt, Ltd.), Engineering. 

Mr. Ivan Levinstein, M.Sc.Teeh. (Aniline 
Colour Manufacturer). 

Professor J. Radcliffe, M.Sc.Tech. (Sanitary 
Engineering, Municipal School of Technology). 

Sir F. Forbes Adam (of Messrs. Wm. Graham 
& Co.), Merchant. 

Dr. Alfred Ree (Member of Chemistry Sectional 
Committee, Municipal School of Technology). 

Sir T. H. Holland, K.C.I.E., F.R.S. (Professor of 
Geology, and Director of the Department of Geology 
and Mining, Victoria University of Manchester). 

Mr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, M.A. (Principal, 
Municipal School of Technology). 
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Mr, J. Hubner M.Sc.Tech. (Director of the 
Department for Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, and 
Finishing, and Paper Manufacture, Municipal 
School of Technology). 

Mr. T. Butterworth (of Messrs. Butterworth and 
Dickinson), Textile Machinery.. 

Mr. A. K. Davies (Managing Director of the 
Cotton Bleachers’ .Association, Ltd.). 

We also took evidence from the, following 
Indian students : — 

Mr. I. B. Damania (Malvi Technical Scholar). 

Mr. A. Guha (Government Technical Scholar). 

Mr. D. Nagarkatti (Bombay University 
Scholar). 

Mr. R. V. Gurjar (Government Technical 
Scholar). 

Mr. B. B. Pradhan (Government Technical 
Scholar). 

On Thursday, 20th June, the Committee visited 
the bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and paper-making 
departments of the School of Technology, and on 
the following day inspected the textile and 
engineering workshops. 

The Committee are especially indebted to the 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, and 
Mr. Maxwell Garnett, Principal of the School of 
Technology, for their kind hospitality and assistance. 

6. On Monday, 24th June, the Committee re- 
assembled at Birmingham, at the new University 
buildings, Bournbrook, where we held meetings 
on the 24th and 25th, in the Court Room, which 
had been very kindly lent to us by the 
University authorities. Evidence was taken from 
the following professors : — 

Professor R. S. Heath, D.Sc. (Vice-Principal). 

Professor T. Turner, M.Sc. (Metallurgy). 

Professor J. Cadman, D.Sc. (Mining). 

Professor Cadman was accompanied during a 
portion of his evidence by three Indian students : — 
Messrs. G. C. Bardaloye, M. N. Sen-Gupta, and 
M. Obaidulla, all Government Technical Scholars. 
On the afternoon of the 24th the Committee 
attended an informal conference at Mason College, 
which Professor Ashley, Dean of the Faculty of 
Commerce, had kindly arranged with some of the 
leading manufacturers of the district. The follow- 
ing gentlemen attended this conference, and gave 
the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
experience : — 

Sir George Kenrick, J.P. (Hardware). 

Mr. J. A. Kenrick (Hardware). 

Mr. R. K. Morcom, of Messrs. Beiliss and Mor- 
com (Engineering). 

Mr. R. H. Krause, of Messrs. Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Heavy Metal Manufacturers. 

Mr. G. H. Bceddicker, of Muntz’s Metal Company. 

Mr. J. S. Taylor, of Messrs. Taylor and Challen 
and the Rudge-Whitworth Cycle Company, 
and ex-Chairman of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Edward Hickman (Ironmaster). 

Professor Martineau, of Messrs. Avery’s, Limited, 
Weight and Scale Manufacturers. 
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Mr. Edward Cadbury, of Messrs. Cadbury, Ltd., 
Cocoa Manufacturers. 

Professor W. J. Ashley, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce, Birmingham University. 

Professor A. W. Kirkaldy, of the Faculty of 
Commerce, Birmingham University. 

On the 25th June the Committee visited the 
new Mining Laboratories of the University and 
inspected the miniature mine which has been 
constructed for the use of mining students. 

Our thanks are specially due to Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Professor Cadman for the kindness and hospi- 
tality extended to us, and we also wish to record 
our grateful recognition of the assistance rendered 
to us by Dr. R. S. Heath and Professor Ashley, 
in procuring suitable witnesses and generally 
contributing to the success of our visit. 

Summary of provincial inquiries. 7. Altogether during the provincial meetings 

the Committee took evidence from 75 witnesses, of 
whom 29 were professors and other representatives 
of the universities and technical colleges, 28 
gentlemen 'intimately connected with various 
industries as owners and managers of works, 
&c., and 18 Indian technical, students. 

Proceedings in London. 8. Further meetings of the Committee for the 

purpose of taking evidence were held at the India 
Office on 10th, 11th, and 12th July, when the ten 
following witnesses were examined : — 

Mr. J. M. Campion, M.Inst.C.E. (Engineering 
Correspondent to the Educational Adviser for 
Indian Students). 

Mr. A. Brereton, O.S.I. (Government Director 
of Indian Railways). 

Sir R. N. Mukherji, K.C.I.E. 

Sir D. J. Tata. 

Sir D. M. Hamilton. 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai (Mill-owner of Ahmeda- 
bad). 

Dr. Morris Travers, F.R.S. (Director of the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore). 

Mr. R. A. S. Redmayne, C.B., M.Sc. (His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Mines). 

Dr. A. D. Denning, M.A., Ph.D. (Superintendent 
of Industries, Bengal). 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Clibborn, C.I.E. (lately Prin- 
cipal of the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Rurki). 

Further investigation necessary. ^ aie aware that in this preliminary 

tour to lour, provincial centres — Glasgow, Leeds, 
Manchester, and Birmingham — we have by no 
means made an exhaustive survey of the facilities 
available for technical instruction in this country, 
but owing to the imminence of the long vacation 
it was impossible to extend the tour, and it was 
considered advisable to visit first of all those 
centres at which the greatest number of Indian 
technical students, and especially Government 
of India scholars, have received their training. 
The information laid before the Committee at these 
four centres has been sufficient tq enable us to 
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prepare a Report which will indicate the main- lines 
of the policy which in our opinion should be 
followed hereafter, but the inquiry as to the 
facilities available for Indian students for industrial 
and technological training is by no means exhausted, 
and it will, we think, be necessary — if possible, 
early next session — for some representative of the 
Secretary of State to visit such centres as Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Bradford, and Newcastle, where, from 
evidence given before us, it appears probable that 
special facilities exist for the study of particular 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HrSTORY OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOLARSHIP 
System. 

10. The policy of sending home picked Indian 
students for technical instruction in this countij 
may be said to have first taken shape at the 
Simla Conference in 1901 when Lord Curzon as- 
Viceroy summoned all the Directors of Public 
Instruction and other educational experts to Simla,, 
and presided in person over the proceedings. 
The conclusions reached were embodied in a series 
of resolutions, of which the following relates to the 
system now under consideration. 

“ Resolution of Simla Conference, VI. — State 
Scholarships : — 

“ That it is desirable that the Government of 
India should institute a number of State technical 
scholarships, perhaps 10 in number, with an 
approximate allowance of 100L a year in addition 
to travelling expenses and fees, to be awarded 
annually in fixed proportions by the Local Govern- 
ments, subject to the sanction of the Government 
of India, to selected candidates who should be sent 
abroad to undergo definite courses of study in 
subjects connected with industrial science or 
research; that these scholarships might be held 
for an average duration of two years.” 

The Government of India’s scheme of 1L 111 Pursuance of this Resolution the Govern - 
1902 ment of India addressed the Secretary of estate in a 

despatch dated 9th October 1902. This despatch 
is given in extenso in Appendix L, p. 61. 

The main points in it may be summarised as 
follows : — 

The scholarships were to be granted only to 
natives of India, their chief object being to provide 
the higher technical education which would qualify 
the holders, on returning to India, to assist in 
promoting the improvement of existing native 
industries and the development of new industries, 
wherever possible. Agriculture was not included 
within the scope of the scheme, nor were the pro- 
fessions of law, medicine, engineering, forestry and 
veterinary science. The Government of India 
considered that the industries for which the 
scholarships were most suitable were those which 
were! already, or might in the future be, organised 
oh a considerable scale, and those in which native 
capital -was or might be embarked. Subject to' 
these main principles the industries to which the 
scholarships were to be applied were to be chosen 
by the Local Governments in consultation with 
the mercantile and industrial public. The number 
of scholarships to be awarded annually was 
to depend upon the extent to which suitable 
candidates ,were forthcoming.. Certain general 
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principles were laid . down by the Government History of the Scholarship syster 
of India as to the choice of persons to 'whom —cont. 

the scholarships were to be awarded ; in particular 
it was recognised as specially important that the 
scholars, in addition to being intelligent, should 
have a practical interest in the industries that they 
were appointed to study, and a real intention of 
returning to India and devoting themselves to the 
practice of what they had learned. Competitive 
examination was considered inappropriate for 
the testing of qualifications such as these, and 
no age limit was fixed. It was laid down that 
when it had been determined to offer a scholarship 
in connexion with a particular industry, the Local 
Government should give the widest possible 
publicity to this intention, and invite applications 
which it should judge with the ihelp of persons 
cognisant of the industry, and of the officers con- 
cerned with technical education ; and it was stated 
to be desirable that the scholar should not only have 
a competent knowledge of English or of the language 
of any other country to which he was to be sent, but 
that he should have had the best technical education 
available in the province in the particular industry 
which he was to study. The scholarships were to 
be tenable for two years in the first instance, an 
extension for a third year to be granted if the 
student should be well reported upon. The annual 
allowance . originally proposed was 1001. The 
Government of India considered it undesirable to 
bind the scholars by actual agreement to serve 
either Government or private employers on their 
return, but their prospects of obtaining employ- 
ment on the completion of their studies were to be 
well weighed at the time of selection. 

12. The Secretary of State in his Public Despatch Despatch from the Secretary of Stall 
No. 65, dated 29th May 1903 ( see Appendix I., p. 72), (Lord G. Hamilton) in 1903. 
approved of the institution of technical scholarships, 

but entered a caveat. In the first place he intimated 
that the scheme must be developed gradually, as it 
was of the nature of an experiment, and appropriate 
courses of training would have to be carefully 
thought out in consultation with experts ; secondly, 
he expressed the opinion that the allowance of 1001. 
per annum proposed by the Government of India 
might with advantage be increased to 150Z, per 
annum, and it would be most desirable that the 
selected candidates should have some private means 
as well. It was not intended that the scholars 
should look to Government for the payment of all 
their expenses. 

13. The Government of India readily accepted 
the modifications suggested by the Secretary of State, 
and made known their intention of offering scholar- 
ships by means of letters to Local Governments 
(vide circular letter to Local Governments Nos. 565- 
570, dated 21st September 1903, printed in 
Appendix I., p. 75). 

14. Some further points of general application Subsequent modifications of tie scheme 
have been settled from time to time in despatches 

that passed between the Secretary of State and the 
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Government of India, of which a selection is printed 
in Appendix I. 

15. The Fifth Quinquennial Review of the 
Progress of Education in India, 1902-7, gives in a 
convenient form the opinions of the local authorities 
on the Government of India’s scheme, and shows 
the steps taken for its initiation. The more im- 
portant passages from the Review are printed as 
Appendix II., p. 79. 

Subjects studied by State technical 16. Since the scheme came into operation in 

attended mstltutl0ns whldl tte y w 1904, 66 men had, up to 31st March 1912, been 
' J granted scholarships by the Indian Government for 

the study of technical subjects covering a wide field 
of industry. - The following list shows the ind ustries 
to which the scholarships have been applied and 
the institutions at which the students have obtained 
the theoretical part of their training : — 

Textile industries 24, all of whom have been 
.• sent to the Manchester School of Technology. 

Mining and mining engineering 19 ; 16 of whom 
have attended Birmingham University, 2 
Manchester University, and 1 the London 
School of Mines. 

Electrical and mechanical engineering 7, of 
whom 2 were sent to the Manchester School 
of Technology, 1 to Birmingham University. 
1 to the City and Guilds (Engineering) 
College, and 3 to Faraday House. 

Leather industry 5 ; 3 to the Leathersellers’ 
Company’s College, Bermondsey, and 2 to 
Leeds University. 

Metallurgy 3; 2 to Birmingham University and 
3 to Berlin University. 

Soap making and the chemistry of oils and 
fats, 2 ; one to the Battersea Polytechnic 
and the other to the private laboratory of 
Dr. Lewkowitsch. 

Sugar industry 2 ; one sent to the Manchester 
School of Technology and the other to the 
West Indies. 

Alkali manufacture 1, sent to Liverpool 
University. 

Pottery 1, placed with the Pilkington Tile and 
Pottery Company, Ltd., Clifton Junction, near 
Manchester. 

Engineering and sanitary science 1, sent to 
Liverpool University, and afterwards for an 
additional year to London University. 

(The above particulars are given in tabular 
form as Appendix III., p. 83). 

Summary 0 f expenditure. 17. The annual expenditure has grown steadily, 

from 3191. 3s. 9 d. for four students in 1904-05 to 
6,1201. 3s. 5d. for 39 students in 1911-12. 

Full particulars of the expenditure from the 
institution of the system in 1904 till 31st March 
1912, are shown in Appendix IV., p. 84. 

Working of the system summarised. 18. The detailed working of the system as 

applied to the 66 men who have held Government 
scholarships can only be shown by analysis of the 
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individual cases. The records hitherto kept . are History of the Scholarship System 

not as complete as could be desired, but the ‘ ~ conl - 

statement found in Appendix Y. (pages 85-117), 

based on such information as is available, gives the 

salient facts. 

This statement shows that out of the 66 men 
who had been granted scholarships up to 31st 
March 1912, 20 were graduates of Indian tJni- 
versities, 2 had graduated at English Universities 
before receiving the scholarship, and 27 had received 
some technical instruction in India, while 30 were 
stated by the Government of India to have had 
practical experience of the industry which they 
were sent home to study. 

19. The movement towards technical education Recent development of technical educa 
which has taken place in India since 1904 has not tioa ia I ndia : influx of Indian students t< 
been by any means confined to Government, It has t . echnioal »^ruction in th< 

been a general movement affecting the whole of m e mg om ' 

India. For instance, in Bengal there was established 
in 1904 “the Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians,” 
one object of which was “ to enable properly 
“ qualified students to visit Europe, America, 

“ Japan or other foreign countries for studying 
Arts and Industries,” and it appears from the 
latest Report of the Association that up to 1912 no 
less than 222 students in all have been granted 
scholarships, or financial assistance in some other 
form, to enable them to pursue their studies abroad. 

We received evidence of the existence also of two 
other agencies for the promotion of technical 
education, viz., the South Indian Industrial Asso- 
ciation and the Malvi Technical Scholarship Fund. 

Technical scholarships appear also to be given 
occasionally by the Bombay University, the Calcutta 
University, the State of Hyderabad, and the State of 
Baroda. A not inconsiderable number of students 
have come from India at their own expense and 
initiative. The result of the general movement of 
which the institution of the Government scholarship 
system and the formation of the Calcutta Association 
are the two most important developments, has been a 
great influx of Indian students since 1904 into the 
centres of technical education in this country. The 
effect, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, 
may be illustrated by statistics furnished to the 
Committee from the registers of some of the more 
important Technological Colleges and Universities. 

It is sufficient to quote three cases : — 

At Glasgow University there were no Indian 
scholars on the technical side previous to the 1905-06 
session, when two Indian students enrolled them- 
selves for a course of engineering. Since then the 
numbers have increased rapidly, until at present 
there are no less than 45 Indian technical students 
in attendance, and the total number of Indians 
whose names appear in the register as having 
enrolled for technical subjects since 1905 is 
approximately 60. ' 

Again, at the Manchester School of Technology, 
up to the end of 1903 the number of Indian 
students who had joined that Institution was very 
small indeed ; since then the number has steadily 
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History of the Scholarship System grown until at the present time there are 19 

— cont - students in attendance, and in all 78 Indian 

scholars have enrolled in the day departments of 
the School since the end of 1903. 

At Birmingham University the first Indian 
technical scholars arrived in 1904, when* five 
Government scholars were sent there to study 
mining ; the total number of enrolments since 
1904 is 23, and there are five technical students 
in attendance at the present time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Review of the working of the Scholarship Working of the Scholarship System. 

System. *’ 

20. In order to ascertain what success had Three main questions for consideration, 
attended the practice of sending Indian students to 

thi s country to study the application of science to 
industry, we directed our inquiry so as to elicit 
answers to tire three following questions : — 

(I.) How do Indian students acquit themselves 
at British universities and technological 
schools ? 

(II.) Is practical experience in workshops and 
manufacturing concerns an essential part 
of industrial training? If so, are Indian 
students able to get it ? 

(III.) Do Indian technological students succeed 
in finding employment on their return to 
India ? 

We give the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, after taking evidence, in the order of the 
questions above. 

21. — (I.) As a class Indian Students were Well (J-) Indian students at British uni 
spoken of at the educational centres which we versitl ® 8 and technological institution! 
visited. lestimony was very generally borne to 

their industry and good behaviour. Exceptions 
there have been, of course, but the general opinion of 
Vice-Chancellors and professors was summed up in 
the phrase, “ As a class Indians work hard and 
give no trouble.” The report upon their ability 
was also favourable. Some of them have been 
men of very marked ability and earned from their 
professors very high praise indeed ; these were 
men of the type that is easily recognisable by 
university teachers as fit for a first class in the 
honours list. One such Indian, a Government 
scholar, was described to us not only as the ablest 
Indian student who had ever entered the textile 
department of the Manchester School, but as 
“ easily the first in his year.” Another at Leeds 
was said to have been “ extremely good, quite as 
“ good a student as we have had of any kind here.” 

Men of this class are of course exceptions in all 
countries, and it must not be inferred that the bulk 
of Indian students attain this high standard. The 
average Indian scholars appear, however, to be 
quite the equals of their British fellow-students in 
capacity ; in so far as it is possible to generalise 
they are rather above the average at book work 
and in the class room ; they are less good at 
experimental work in the laboratory and are said to 
be somewhat deficient in initiative. To this rule, 
however, there were certain notable exceptions, 
and on the whole the general opinion expressed to 
us was that Indian students were well able to keep 
abreast of their work in the universities and tech- 
nological schools, and were in intelligence quite up 
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Working of the Scholarship System to the average of their class. This is not to say 
~~ cont that we did not hear of particular Indian students 

Some failures, and the harm they do. wt ° tad P r0Ved hi g hI 7. ^satisfactory ■ they were 

men such as every educational institution has 
experience of, men with whom nothing could be 
done ; their failings were of the ordinary kind, 
they were either stupid and indolent, or their moral 
character was bad. It is to be regretted that any 
men of this class should have been allowed to come 
from India. As an illustration of the harm they 
do, we may mention that one professor told us 
that he had succeeded in getting an opening for 
practical experience for two Indian students (who, 
it should be stated, were not Government scholars), 
but that they had behaved so badly that the firms 
which had offered them these advantages absolutely 
declined to take any more Indian students at all. 
Such students do harm altogether out of proportion 
to their number, and the greatest care should be 
taken, not only by the Government of India but by 
all philanthropic and patriotic agencies which send 
Indian students to this country, to avoid sending- 
persons who may impair the chances of their fellow- 
countrymen in the United Kingdom. 

Creditable record of the Government 22. It is satisfactory to record that the scholars 
of India scholars, and of other picked sent by the Government of India have on the whole 
students. been a credit to their country. They are picked 

men, and on the whole have proved themselves to 
be above the average of Indian students. One 
professor, ranging all the Indian students of whom 
he had had personal experience in classes as if 
awarding honours in an examination, placed five 
in the first class, and of these five, four proved on 
a scrutiny to have been holders of Government 
scholarships. Another scholar was described by 
Mr. Redmayne (now His Majesty’s Chief Inspector 
of Mines), whose student he had been, as “an 
“ extremely brilliant man, one of the most brilliant 
“ students I have come across.” It is only fair to add 
that in certain cases a high opinion was expressed 
of students who had not held Government of India 
scholarships. In particular, some of the scholars 
selected by the Universities and Native States, and 
by societies such as the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians stand out as eminently well fitted to benefit 
by the advanced training which they have received 
in this country. 

Question of the sufficiency of Indian 23. We made special inquiries with a view to 
students’ preliminary training in India. finding out whether, apart altogether from their 

natural abilities, Indian students had received an 
education in their own country sufficient to enable 
them to take full advantage of the instruction given 
them in the United Kingdom. The evidence, upon 
this head was somewhat conflicting, but our 
conclusion is as follows : — Those who had read up 
to the standard of the B.Sc., or B.A. with Science, 
were adequately equipped on the side of pure 
science, and entered upon their course in this country 
rather better prepared than their British class- 
fellows, who come, as a rule, direct from secondary 
schools. Indians who had read up to the First 
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Arts or Intermediate were able to keep up with 
their classes in this country only if they had taken 
the group of scientific subjects for the Indian’ exami- 
nation, and even then their preparation was hardly 
adequate.' Those who had only passed the Matri- 
culation examination or read for the Arts side of 
the Intermediate were incapable of following the 
lectures here, and should in the opinion of * the 
University authorities have- been kept for another 
two years in India before attempting to get admitted 
to a University or Technological school in the 
United Kingdom. 

r 

> t 

24. One other point is sufficiently important to 
deserve special mention. Complaints were very 
frequently made to us of the inadequacy of the 
teaching of drawing in Indian schools. There is 
no doubt that Indian students of .engineering 
have been very seriously handicapped by their 
backwardness in this respect. We were told by 
representatives of the Faculty of Engineering at 
Glasgow that Indian students appear to have had 
no experience of drawing before they came to this 
country and some of them had not even seen a pair 
of compasses. This deficiency they are not able 
to overcome in the course of their college career, 
and they remain permanently behind their Scotch 
and English fellow-students in the more practical 
parts of the course. Professor Barr illustrated this 
by a reference to the list of prize winners in the 
previous year. In the lecture classes Indians had 
secured three first prizes and two second prizes'. 
But no Indians had secured prizes for engineering- 
drawing and design. As far as Indians are 
concerned, said Professor Barr, “ there is a, blank 
“ altogether in the drawing and design depart- 
“ ment.” We understand that attempts have been 
made recently to improve the teaching of drawing 
in India,- but so far the results of ! these attempts 
have not been visible in the engineering schools of 
this country, and -Indian students still’ remain at a 
serious disadvantage in this respect. 

25. Natural capacity and sufficiency of general 
knowledge, however, are not the only factors to be 
taken into account in technological education;- in 
addition to these two there is another factor 
essential to success, and' 'that, is a preliminary 
acquaintance with the industry to be studied. 
It is conceded on all hands that, unless a student 
is familiar with the practical side of industry 
before he begins the study of the theory, he is 
unable to get the full advantage of the teaching 
in a university. This is altogether distinct from 
the practical training which he receives- after he 
has been through the college, and which forms the 
subject of our second question. The practical 
experience to which we now refer is needed to 
enable him to understand what his university 
teachers are talking about, and it -may, therefore, 
like a -sufficient general education, be considered 
one of the necessary qualifications for his course of 
reading. It is so considered in the best organised 
institutions of, this kind in the world. - We. under- 
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Working of the Scholarship System 

— -cont. 


Views of the engineering profession, as 
formulated by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (1903-5). 


The same principle recognised in 
metallurgical and textile industries, and in 
tanning, dyeing, and mining. 


stand, lor example, that in the German Technical 
High Schools— -notably Charlotte nburg— a student is 
now required to have had at least a year’s experience 
ip a works before entering upon his technological 
studies. 

26. With regard to engineering, the great 
advantage of previous familiarity with a workshop 
was emphasised by almost all ,our witnesses. 
After he has actually grasped; the things with his 
own hands, has swung a hammer and worked 
8. lathe, after he has seen what a ton of steel 
actually looks like, then and only then is the 
student in a position to understand the bearing of 
what he learns in books and what his professor 
tells him. It is not necessary for us to deal at 
length with this point, because it has already been 
authoritatively settled by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In . 1903 the Institution appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the subject of the training of 
engineers. The report of that Committee (to which 
reference will be made again later), was endorsed 
by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Institution of Naval Architects, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, and the North East 
Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
and it may therefore be accepted as- an authoritative 
expression of professional opinion. The Committee, 
among other things, recommended an introductory 
workshop course of at least one year in mechanical 
engineering workshops for all students of 
engineering, including those who intend ultimately 
to specialise in mining, electrical engineering, and 
civil engineering. 

27. In all> other industries with regard to which 
WP inquired we found that very similar views pre- 
vailed, although professional opinion had not in most 
cases 1 been codified with the same precision as in 
engineering. Representatives of the metallurgical, 
ta nning , textile, and dyeing industries, all united 
in recommending that a young man should have 
St least a year’s practical experience of the 
industry he was going ito study, before- coming 
up to! the University. With regard to no in- 
dustry was the importance of previous familiarity 
so much emphasised as with regard to mining: 
Professor Latham of Glasgow said with reference to 
the Indian student “ What I would recommend the 
“ Indian Government to do is to send these men to 
“ their own mines for, isay, a year, and after they 
“ had- proved their ability to send them over here.” 
At Manchester, Sir Thomas Holland laid very 
great stress upon the desirability of preliminary ac- 
quaintance with mines, and the Professor of Mining 
at Birmingham, Professor Cadman, in describing 
the ideal training of a miner, recommended that 
after matriculation the student should go for two 
years actually down a mine. It is interesting to 
note that the Indian students whom we consulted 
were not less emphatic in asserting the value of 
obtaining practical experience before undertaking 
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a university course of study. A. strong confirm- 
ation of the soundness of this view is to be found 
in the fact that those Indian students who were 
familiar with the industry in India have done 
unif or ml y well and that those who had not such 
experience have often turned out badly. 

28. The Indian students who as a class have 
done best are the textile students, and among these 
the Government technical scholars have done 
particularly well and have established a record of 
which any country might be proud. By a reference 
to the statement printed as Appendix V., it will 
be seen that these scholars had all had very 
considerable experience of their industry in India. 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 12, 29, 34, 35„ 37, 39 and 52 
(or ten in' all) had had several years’ practical 
acquaintance with the industry which they came 
here to study, and in one case this had _ extended 
to as much as eight years’ experience of the Bombay 
mills as jobber, sizer, and finisher. 

29. In marked contrast with the textile students 
stand those who have come to England to study 
mining. In very few cases have they had even 
the most rudimentary acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of practical mining ; and the mining students 
as a class .have not done well. They are the only 
class of Indians upon whom we have to report 
unfavourably. At none of the Universities which 
we visited were the Professors satisfied with their 
Indian pupils who had studied mining. Professor 
Latham, at Glasgow, though recognising that they 
attended well at lectures and usually knew enough 
science to follow the classes, said that they “ did 
badly ” ; he admitted that there were some excep- 
tions, but declared that “ 90 per cent, of them were 
useless.” Sir Thomas Holland, Professor of Geology 
in the Manchester University, was of opinion that 
only a very small number of the students who have 
received technical scholarships in mining have been 
a success, and believed that in the great majority of 
cases the money spent on their education had been 
thrown away. Professor Cadman at Birmingham 
was also of opinion that the money spent upon the 
students of whom he had had experience had been 
wasted in the majority of cases ; of the 13 students 
who have studied mining at Birmingham since 
he took over control of the department, he declared 
that nine of them were “ absolutely no good in 
mining.” All these witnesses concurred in saying 
that the failure of this particular class of students 
was due to their being absolutely unfamiliar with 
the industry before they began to study it in 
the universities. The point was brought out with 
special clearness by Professor Cadman in a detailed 
analysis of the record of the 13 Indian students 
whom he had had under him. “ My experience of 
these scholars ” he wrote, “ leads me to state empha- 
“ tically that, with few exceptions, the men are very 
“ badly selected for the profession they are under- 
“ taking. The above list will show that out of 13 
“ students only three had had previous experience 
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Working of the Scholarship System “ of mining, or indeed had any intention or ambition 

—c° nt - “ to follow the profession of mining engineer, prior 

“ to obtaining the scholarship.” Professor Cadman 
brought to the notice of the Committee the case of 
three mining scholars then studying at the 
University whom he regarded as typical ; we 
examined the students in his presence, and 
think that their evidence completely corroborated 
Professor Cadman’s contentions. “ These ” said 
Professor Cadman, “ ar§ typical cases of the majority 
“ of Indian scholars, and are intended to illustrate to 
“ the Committee that such students sent to follow a 
“ course of mining cannot possibly benefit to the 
“ full, on account of their lack of preliminary 
“ knowledge of the subject of mining.” In a note 
written for the Committee, Sir Thomas Holland 
emphasised the same point. “ Unless,” he said, 
“ a student is apprenticed at a mine for some 
“ years he is unable to take full advantage 
“ of training similar to that given in English 
“ Universities ; it is possible for him to obtain a 
“ certain amount of familiarity with mining terms 
“ and with the machinery employed, but no 
“ university training can take the place of 
“ actual familiarity with the special conditions 
“ underground. A raw student, therefore, does not 
“ form a true mental appreciation of the principles 
“ of mining taught at a university, and after ob- 
“ taining his degree he is too old and is otherwise 
“ generally unfitted to go through the heavy 
“ drudgery required of the ordinary apprentice.” 


Contrast between textile and mining 
scholars illustrates the signal importance of 
previous familiarity with the industry. 


30. Of the 66 scholarships given by Govern- 
ment up to 31st March 1912, 24 have been 
awarded to students of textiles and 19 to students 
of mining; it is therefore in these two branches 
that we have the most extensive experience 
upon which to base our conclusions. The textile 
students all had previous experience of the industry, 
and they have been very markedly successful ; the 
mining students were in nearly all cases unfamiliar 
with the conditions that prevail down a mine, and 
they have with few exceptions proved signal failures. 
This is a forcible corroboration of the contention 
that previous familiarity with the industry to be 
studied is essential to success in technological 
education. 


The leather industry — two distinct 31. Mining and textile manufacture are the two 
types of student. industries in India which have attained a consider- 

able development upon modern lines, and selection 
of the right sort of scholar ought in them to be a 
comparatively easy task. Where the industry is 
not so well developed selection is more difficult. 
It is interesting, however, to find that familiarity 
with an industry conducted in an old-fashioned and 
more or less primitive way is of great value to the 
student. One of the Government scholars who 
came over here to learn tanning belonged to a 
family of hereditary tanners ; he had had only a 
small amount of education in India, but he had an 
instinctive knowledge of leather ; he had, as Dr. 
Parker ‘of the Leathersellers’ College said, “ tanner’s 
blood in him.” Of this man Dr. Parker formed 
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a very favourable opinion; tbe following is bis 
evidence upon tbis point : — 

“ He was a very good student, I tbougbt. He 
was tbe class I should like to have some more of. 

His scientific training was not good, but be was 
actually gaining advantage because he knew 
something of tbe trade beforehand. His relations 
were in tbe trade, and therefore be was able to see 
where Indian skins could be, used to advantage in 
tbis country. I took a great deal of trouble with 
him, and I sent him over to America, and gave 
him letters of introduction to many of my friends 
over in different yards. When he came back, from 
the letters be bad with him and from letters I 
received, I think be did good business over there. 

In fact be actually started business relations 
with some firms, and he also learnt some of the 
purposes which the Indian-tanned goat skins were 
put to in America, and which he thought he could 
introduce into India, because they were buying 
them back in India. If he goes on as he went 
on with me — I wish he could have stayed another 
year as he was just beginning to get good — I think 
he will make money. That man, unless sordething 
happens, will undoubtedly benefit by his training 
t,o an enormous extent.” 

32. Another student of tanning sent by the 
Government of India happens to be, in respect of in ustry 
scientific training and hereditary connexion with the 
industry, the antithesis of tfie man last mentioned. 

This is Mr. M. A. R. Paniker, member of a well-to-do 
family of good social position in Madras, and a Nair 
by . caste ; he had a brilliant career as a chemist at 
Leeds University. Dr. Parker, who happened to 
know his work, said of him, “ He has a thinking 
“ mind, and has really carried out some most excellent 
“ research work ; he is a man who can use his brain ; 

“ he can work out problems and apply them too.” 

But when the Committee asked Dr. Parker which 
of these two types would, in his opinion, be most 
useful for the industrial development of India, he 
replied concisely, “ I should back the tanner.” The 
point is of importance, because in the present state 
of education in India the two types may constantly 
be found in contrast to one another. On the one 
hand is the intelligent and well-educated graduate 
who belongs to one of the communities in which 
intellectual culture is a tradition. On the other is 
the descendant of the old craftsmen of India, who 
has prCbably very little university education, but 
an intimate, though unconscious, knowledge of the 
materials and processes which pertain to his here- 
ditary “ mystery.” It is to be desired that the 
latter type should also acquire a good education, 
and in time, no doubt, the desire for knowledge 
will filter down to his class; but for some time 
to come representatives of the old craftsmen 
will generally be very imperfectly educated. It is 
interesting to have the opinion of so competent an 
authority as the head of the Leathersellers’ College 
that he prefers the hereditary craftsman, even 
with his educational deficiencies, to the University 
man. 
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Working of the Scholarship System 

— coni. 

Good relations between Indian students 
and their British class-fellows 


Summary of conclusions on the ques- 
tion, “How do Indian students acquit 
themselves at British universities and 
technological schools ? ” 


33. Little else remains to be said about the 
position of Indian technological students at the 
universities except to add that in the four cities 
which we visited they got on very well with their 
British class-fellows. We detected noi signs of 
racial prejudice in the people among whom they 
are thrown. Indians do not form a class apart but 
are merged in the general body of students, and 
they seemed generally to live quiet, industrious, 
and happy lives. 

34. We may therefore now formulate the 
answer to our first question. It is as follows : 
Indian students generally get on well at the 
universities and technological schools in which they 
pursue their industrial education. They are quite 
up to the average capacity of their classes ; if they 
have read science in India up to the standard of 
the B.A. or B.Sc. they are rather better equipped 
than most of their class-fellows on the theoretical 
side ; if they have read up to the Intermediate on the 
Science side they can with hard work keep up with 
their classes ; those who have only passed the Inter- 
mediate on the Arts side or the Matriculation of an 
Indian University are unable to take full advantage 
of the instruction given. Students who have had 
practical experience of the industry are able to 
derive great benefit from the teaching given in 
England and do capitally. Those who, like most 
of the mining students hitherto sent, have had no 
previous acquaintance with the industry they 
propose to follow, do very badly, and the money 
spent upon their education has, for the most 
part,* been thrown away. Indian students of 
engineering are handicapped by their general 
ignorance of machinery and the inadequacy of 
the training in drawing which they have-received 
in India. 


II. “ Is practical experience in workshops 35. — (H.) Our second question relates to the 

and manufacturing concerns an essential -p ra cti C al training which Indian students are able to 

and men of business unanimous that it is, secure in tins country ei tner during Qr after their 

university education. Of the imperative need for 
such practical training to supplement the theoretical 
education of the class-room we received abundant 
evidence. All the professors whom we consulted 
assured us that the teaching they gave was no 
substitute for practical experience, and that the 
university alone could not make an engineer, a 
tanner, a dyer, a bleacher, or a miner. The verdict 
of business men, who in this country are still 
somewhat sceptical of the value of a university 
education, was even more emphatic. A distin- 
guished engineer at Glasgow said to us that 
a person who had had a university education in 
engineering but no practical, experience “was not 
in his opinion an engineer at all.” The Committee 
appointed in 1903 , by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, to which reference has been made 
already (page 15, paragraph 26), recommended 
that a student after finishing his college course 
should have three years practical training in 
workshops, or on works or in mines, and in 
offices* and this view was endorsed by practically 
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all the engineering witnesses whom we examined. 
.With reghrd to tanning Professor Procter said 
that to make a complete tanner it was absolutely 
necessary that he should have other experience 
besides that of the university. “ We can teach 
him” he said “a_^ great deal in the university 
“ which is extremely useful, but we cannot 
“ give the practical experience that a man only 
“ gains by handling large quantities of stuff.” 
In the textile industries the evidence was to the 
same effect. * The manager of a woollen cloth firm in 
Yorkshire said “ the student when he leaves the 
“ university is practically of no use at all if he enters 
“ business.” Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, the owner of 
cotton mills in Ahmedabad, gave it as his opinion 
that Indian students should, if possible, receive a 
practical training lasting two years with an English 
firm after completing their course at the university 
or school of technology. In the chemical industries 
the force of circumstances is compelling business 
men to recognise the value of science, but even those 
who insist most strongly upon the importance of a 
good scientific education do not believe that the 
university alone can qualify a man for the direction 
of a chemical industry. Mr. J. Lowden, a Director 
of the Leeds and District Dyers’ and Finishers’ Asso- 
ciation said “ A man might spend three or four years 
“ at the university and have a very good scientific 
“ training and yet be unfit to take an active part in 
“ the work of a dye-house.” As this witness had 
said in an address delivered to the students of the 
Textile Department of Leeds University : .“It 
“ was a mistake to suppose that the scientific and 
“ technical training, however good, took the place 
“ of the old apprenticeship system or rendered a 
' “ practical training unnecessary. A combination 
“ of the two produced the best results, and a man 
“ who could unite the two would undoubtedly out- 
“ pace the man who had not had the advantages of 
“ a scientific and technical education. The value 
“ of a scientific and technical training could not be 
“ overestimated, but unless it was combined with, 
“ or was supplementary to, a practical training, it 
“ would not have that* marketable value which it 
“ was desirable it should have, and employers 
“ would continue to prefer the practically trained 
“ man to the technically trained student.” 

36. We were interested to find that Indian 
students, who have been accused of an excessive 
desire to obtain degrees, diplomas, and “ letters 
after their names,” placed as high a value upon 
practical training as any British employer. This 
was especially true of the textile students who were 
the most competent and successful students we met. 
One of these at Manchester, who had had three years’ 
1 experience in a cotton mill in India, declared .to us 
that his chances of getting employment on his 
return depended principally upon his acquiring 
practical experience, and that a mill manager in 
estimating the value of what he had learned in 
England would assign 75 per cent, to his practical 
experience and 25 to his theoretical training. 
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Working of the Scholarship System * 37. We are satisfied that in. devising the scheme 

"~ cont - for technical scholarships' sufficient attention was 

not paid to the importance of practical training. 
The scholarships are tenable for a period of two 
years, which may be extended to three. In most 
cases this is only sufficient to enable a student to 
complete a course at a university or technological 
Extension of scholarship period neces- school, and it makes" no provision for a period of 
sary so as to allow for whole-time appren- apprenticeship. In the Scotch Universities, as at 
ticeship. Glasgow, the summer vacation lasts for six months, 

and the greater part of this time is ordinarily spent 
by industrious students in acquiring some sort of 
practical experience. Useful as this sandwich system 
is for keeping a student in touch with the actualities 
of industry, it does not serve the purpose of a whole- 
time apprenticeship. In order to give a student a 
complete industrial training, he should, in our 
opinion, after completing his university course, be 
apprenticed for a period ranging Irom one to three 
years, according to the industry, with a business firm. 
The system of Government scholarships does not 
make provision for so prolonged a stay in the United 
Kingdom as such an apprenticeship would necessi- 
tate, and, in consequence, very few Indian students 
have had as much practical experience as we think 
desirable. One or two have obtained salaried 
employment in business firms and have been 
allowed by Government to stay on in this country 
because it was hoped that they would gain ex- 
perience which would be valuable to them in India, 
but such cases are altogether exceptional and outside 
the scheme as devised by the Government of India ; 
the great majority are obliged to return with very 
slight experience of the practical conduct of industry 
in this country. 

Works experience for Indian students 38. But here a very important question arises, 
generally obtainable by organised effort. Are British manufacturers willing to give Indian 
and the co-operation of broad-minded students the opportunity of studying the actual 
emp oyers. conduct of their business ? This we have felt to 

be the kernel of our inquiry ; it is to obtain an 
answer to this question that we have devoted the 
best portion of our time. We have found that no 
uniform answer can be given, as conditions vary in 
different industries ; in some, there is an insuper- 
able objection ,to admitting Indian or any foreign 
students inside the factory, in others they are 
admitted freely, in others again there is no regular 
system of apprenticeship, but some employers are 
willing, if properly approached, to admit a few 
Indians upon the broad patriotic ground that they 
are fellow-subjects. We propose to deal later on in 
separate sections with the different industries 
which Indian students have come here to study, 
describing the conditions that prevail, and making 
special recommendations with regard to each one. 
Meanwhile it is possible to make a few general 
observations. We find that in those industries in 
which a system of apprenticeship or pupilage 
is in force Indians get the benefit of it with 
little trouble. Where no such system exists, even 
"^British students find it very hard to acquire 
practical experience unless they hftve some private 
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influence. We found on. the whole very little 
evidence of a racial prejudice against Indians. 
The Indian students, who upon this point must be 
reckoned the best witnesses, assured us that they 
had nothing to complain of in this respect, and 
particularly mentioned that they experienced very 
friendly treatment from the working men and 
operatives with whom they were thrown in 
contact. Commercial jealousy there _ undoubtedly 
is, but it is not directed against Indians 
so much as against possible competitors. We 
observed one encouraging symptom ; even where 
the reluctance to admit Indians inside the factory 
is strongest we generally found that there were 'a 
few broad-minded men who rose superior to the 
common opinion, and who were willing to offer or 
procure facilities for Indian apprentices. It is' a 
pleasure to record what Sir Frank Forbes Adam, for 
instance, has done in Manchester, By his personal 
influence he has succeeded in getting Indian 
students, who were recommended to him by friends 
in Bombay, into dye works, into printworks, several 
into mills, and one or two into engineering works, 
and be added that in no case where he succeeded 
in getting students placed in the last ten years had 
he any business connexion with the owner of the 
works. We believe we have good grounds for 
thinking that if a patient inquiry were made in 
each industry in detail it would be possible, as Sir 
Frank himself thought, to draw up a list of firms 
who would be prepared to take in a certain number 
of recommended Indian students every year; The 
time at our disposal was altogether too short to 
carry ,out a complete research upon these lineS, 
but we made such inquiries as were possible from 
the representatives of different industries who came 
before ns, land we have been able to secure from 
certain firms promises of co-operation which we 
have transmitted to the India Office. In order to 
make the list adequate to the demands that are 
likely to be made upon it more extensive research 
is,, however, necessary, and one of our recom- 
mendations (which will be found later— -page 29, 
paragraph 53) has. reference to the preparation of 
a list of such firms. 

39. The answer to our second question is 
therefore that practical experience in works is 
-indispensable for a complete industrial training ; 
that the period for which Indian students stay in 
this country is. usually too short to permit them to 
take advantage of such practical training ns is 
open to them; that there are industries to 'which 
they are unable to get admission as apprentices 
,by their own unaided efforts, even if their length 
of stay in England were prolonged for r that 
purpose ; that a careful inquiry conducted by the 
India Office would probably disclose the names 
of some firms in, almost every lindustry.owho 
would be ready to .offer a certain - number of 
selected Indian 'Students facilities for- obtaining 
practical experience.; In thoSe. industries in whidh 
apprenticeship on pupilage ‘is? the custom Indiap 
students are accepted, along with British students. 
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Working of the Scholarship System 

— cont. 


A detailed examination of the conditions prevailing 
in the different industries which Indian students 
have up to the present desired to learn will be 
found in chapter iv. of our report. 


III. Employment of scholars on their 40. — (III.) The third question which we set out 

return to India : immediate results not the ^ angwer was «< How far have Indian technical 
rue es o success. students found employment upon their return to 

India ? ” It is obvious that the materials for a com- 
plete answer to this question can only be found in 
India itself. We have been able, at most, to piece 
together a provisional answer ; this we have done 
by examining the information supplied to us by 
the Government of India with regard to its 
technical scholars ? by consulting the report of the 
Association for the Advancement of Scientific and 
Industrial Education of Indians, by hearing the 
opinion of such English professors and teachers as 
keep in touch with their old # students after their 
return, and by learning the views of Indian students 
themselves. We would, however, deprecate draw- 
ing any very definite conclusion from the experience 
of a few years. In education generally, and not 
least in this branch of it, quick returns do not fonn 
a sound criterion of success, and it would be 
unreasonable to expect individual scholars, however 
carefully selected and thoroughly trained, to make 
their influence felt immediately. , In all industries 
and professions a man must work in a subordinate 
position before he proves his worth and commands 
a high salary ; a technical scholar whom after 
years may prove to -be a splendid success, amply 
justifying the system, must at the present time, 
from, the nature of the case, still be in the lower 
grades of his profession ; something like ten or 
fifteen years; must elapse before even the first batch 
of scholars can become managers of large firms and 
captains of industry. 

After-careers of returned Government 41. With this caution W6 may now formulate 
scholars. our provisional answer. On the whole we see no 

reason to think that technical students fail to find 
adequate employment, upon their return to India. 
Out of the 6b Government scholars who have come 
to this country since the system -was first instituted 
in 1904, up to 31st .Marph 1912 only 31- had 
returned to .India. Of these, 26 are known 
already to have obtained employment falling 
within the scope of the scheme as originally drafted 
by the Government of India. Of the remaining 
five, one is dead, one has joined the Bar, and no 
definite information is available as regards the, other 
three. Of the 26 scholars who are known to have 
obtained employment 18 are actually engaged in 
industries, one is in the service of the Mysore State, 
and seven are holding posts under Government, two 
pf [them, being members of the Geological Survey of 
Indian It is perhaps necessary to recall that those 
who have enter pd the service of Government are not 
outside .the .'.scope of the Scheme as originally 
framed.,) In their Despatch of 9th October 1902 
the '/Government, of India remarked: “We think 
lb that. 'the. /serviced ©f the returned scholars are 
“ sure to be in good demand, and that, failing 
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“ private employment, Government will be glad to 
“ turn their abilities to account as teachers in 
“ industrial schools or in other capacities connected 
“ with the improvement of local industries.” Those 
who have joined the Geological Survey of India 
may certainly be regarded as fulfilling a definite 
and practical function in the development of Indian 
industries, for the activity of the Department is not 
confined to geological surveys, strictly so called, 
but embraces inquiries of direct economic import- 
ance, such as gold prospecting, the examination of 
copper ores and coal seams, and generally the 
investigation of the mineral resources of India, and 
members of the Department (until recently under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., now 
Professor of Geology at the Victoria University of 
Manchester) have accomplished a great deal of 
practical work in the development of a very 
important branch of Indian industry. 


Working of the Scholarship System 


42. Five scholars have not yet returned to Government scholars who stay on in 
India though the period of their scholarships has E j^ded°foi^ enCa ’ & contlngency to be 
expired; they are either carrying further their pnm e or 
studies by research work or by investigation in 
specialised lines, or they are occupying salaried 
positions with British or Continental firms and are 
thus acquiring experience which should prove of 
value on their return to India. At the same time, 
if their absence from India be unduly pro- 
longed there is a risk that the ultimate object 
of the scheme — “ the improvement of existing 
“ native industries and the development of new 
“industries wherever possible ” — may be defeated. 

It appears, then, that out of 66 scholars one only, 
as far as can be judged at present, has been a 
a complete failure (No. 7 in Appendix V.) ; he 
undoubtedly* perverted to other uses the money 
which was intended for the industrial development 
of India, and his case constitutes the one serious 
blemish in the record of the Government scholars. 


43. Of the Indian students who came to this 
country otherwise than under the auspices of the 
Indian Government we necessarily possess less 
information. In the report of the Association for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education 
of Indians for 1912, there is a statement showing 
what the students of the Association who have 
returned to India are doing. That statement will 
be found in Appendix VI. (pp. 118-124). From this 
it would appear that 80 students sent by the Associa- 
tion abroad for industrial training had returned to 
India by the time of the publication of the Report 
for 1912. Of these, 28 had found employment in 
industrial enterprises, 9 had started works on their 
own account and 19 had entered the service of the 
Government of India or municipalities or Native 
States or were engaged in teaching ; 24, the great 
majority of whom had just returned, did not appear 
to have yet found employment. In certain cases, 
presumably the most satisfactory, the Association 
publishes the salaries upon which the students were 


After-careers of scholars of the Calcutta 
“ Association for the Advancement of 
Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians.” 
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Working of the Scholarship System employed ; these work out to an average of Rs. 196 

~~ cont a month. Even allowing for the possibly optimistic 

views of the Association regarding its students, we 
have here a record of successful achievement which 
is very encouraging. 

Difficulties of the trained man on his 44 . On the other hand, several competent 
return to India; some signs of progress. witnesses assured us that the difficulties awaiting 

the Indian scholar on his return were very 
great. The prejudices of race and class which 
complicate so many Indian problems are not absent 
from industry. A large number of the most 
successful business concerns in India are in the 
hands of Europeans, and we were told that they 
were, as a rule, reluctant to offer employment to 
Indians ; but even to this rule there are exceptions, 
and Sir R. N. Mookerjee told us that there were 
English firms in India now who were willing to 
take in an Indian if they could get a really good 
one with practical experience, and that this 
particular difficulty was in process of being over- 
come. We learned that on the Bombay side other 
lines of division were manifest. A Brahman from 
the Deccan told us that the mills in that Presidency 
were generally owned by Parsees or Gujeratis and 
that they usually gave a preference to their own 
people or to Englishmen. A pleasing exception to 
this narrow practice is that prevailing in the mills 
controlled by Sir Dorabji J. Tata and his family. 
In those mills a system of apprenticeship has been 
in existence for 30 or 40 years, of which more than 
100 Indian lads have had the advantage ; it is 
not confined to Parsees, and though Sir Dorabji 
told us that his people were rather anxious to 
encourage the Parsees more than others, he had 
always struggled against this tendency and asked, 
“ Why should you make it only open to Parsees ? ” 
We found that a Government scholar, a Bengali 
Hindu from Dacca, of whom we formed a very 
favourable opinion, had had the benefit of one of 
these apprenticeships before coming to Manchester, 
and when we showed his record to Sir Dorabji 
and asked him whether such a man was likely to 
find employment in India on his return, he replied, 
“ Personally, if this man came to me, I would write 
“ to my manager and say, ‘ This is the type of 
“ ‘ man I like ; see if you can find something for 
“ * him to do.’ ” 

Views of students now under training ; 45. The Indian students now in England have of 

prospects on the whole not bad. course some information as to how their class 

' fellows and countrymen have succeeded upon their 

return to India. That information appears to show 
that the majority of them do secure employment ; 
they have no doubt to wait for a while and do 
not always get into very satisfactory concerns at first, 
but yet they do make a start. A Bengali student at 
Leeds, for instance, told us that out of seven or 
eight Indians who had studied tanning with him, 
five or six had found employment in some sort of 
tan-yard in India, and the same kind of evidence 
was given us with regard to dye works and textiles. 
There appears to be a very considerable number of 
small industrial concerns springing up in India 
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whiich are not of sufficient ; importance to be tabu-' 
lated in any official returns 5 tbe^ are concerns 'with' 
a capital of Rs. 25,000 hr Rs. ! 50,000 -which employ - 
one skilled manager and 20 or 30 unskilled labourers 1 
working under his direction. These- humble, con- 
cerns would no doubt bring a smile to the lips of 
the directors of the .well-equipped and well-bfficered 
industries of this country, but we are of opinion 
that they perform a very useful 1 function in- the- 
industrial development of India. The manager is 
himself intimately associated f with his workers;- and 
he 1 has to supervise personally all the processes 
of the industry; it is he who has to see to 
the marketing Of his finished product; and -he who 
has to look after the accounts ; he therefore learns 
all branches of his industry in -a very direct and 1 
practical way.* Though -there mu&t necessarily he 
many failures, a certain proportion of these ’small- 
concerns will probably thrive and expand, and a 
few of them may become important businesses. 
It is only in; this ’very modest way that - the 1 
technical scholars' ckn hope to pioneer new 
industries at all. To expect a young man- who 1 
has just quitted a' technological school to set Up- a 
new industry on a large scale is palpably absurd. • 
Such a man has usually no capital' of his own and! 
he is Very unlikely tb find r anyone to lend it him. 
If he were to find a group of misguided enthusiasts 
so foolish as to finance him he Would most probably 
lose all the money entrusted to him in a year. All 
that 'he has learnt in England is a certain amount 
of science and its application -to industry ; he has 
had no experience in handling men ; no commercial 
training ; he has not acquired the habit of 
“ thinking in terms -of money ” which is instinctive 
ih men of business. These reflections are' so 
obvious that they would uot he worth making 
were they not frequently forgotten V they help to 
indicate, too, the kind of industries for which 
scholarships may be given- arid those f 6 r which 
they should not be given. There are certain 
industries which can only be- conducted success-* 
fully on' a large scale. If a particular industry of 
this class does- not already exist in India it is 
obviously unwise to give a young Indian a scholar- 
ship to study the technology of it in Englanld.' 
But if an industry is -already developed,- or if it 
can be conducted on a small scale with' faif chance 
of success, its expansion in India may be helped by 
the grant of a technical scholarship. ; , 


. Working of the Scholarship System 

— cont. 


Small concerns afford opportunities. 


“ Pioneering ” of rast industries by 
returned scholars an impossibility. 


, 46. Our answer to the third" question is therefore Summary as regards prospects of em- 

as follows Judging from the somewhat scanty P lo y ment for returned scholars, 
and imperfect evidence before us we think that 
jndian .technical students, provided they are 
properly selected and trained, usually find employ- 
ment upon their return to India. We make later 
on certain, recommendations with regard to their 
selection and training, which will, we hope, improve 
their prospects of employment, and we make other 
recommendations with a view to increasing their 
opportunities of securing -a place in the established 
industries of India. 
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CHAPTER III. 


General Recommendations for improving 

THE SCHOHARPHJP, SYSTEM 

General Recommendations. , . 47. We pass now to the recommendations which 

are ‘suggested ! by the review of the exis ting 
system in the last chapter^ Out Recommendations 
with regard to each particular industry which we 
haVe inquired into, will he found in the separate 
sections of which the next chapter is composed ; 
some observations of a' general character can, 
however, with advantage be made here. 

A standard of general education on the 48. Students Sent to this country shoulc| ordi- 
science side laid down. narily h'aye read in India up to the standard of the 

m or B.A, wi^li Science, or have pbtained an 
equivalent diploma., Exceptions may, however, be 
made in favour of students who have an hereditary 
cpnnexion with the, industry which they propose 
to study, provided that they know enough English 
tp follow lectures in this country. 

Preliminary practical experience im- .49. Wherever i possible, students should be 
portant in all industries, essential in familiar in. India with, the industry which they 
miuin g- are sent here to study. In mining, this condition 

must -in the future be .strictly enforced, and no 
student be sent to the United Kingdom to study 
mining unless he. has had at least a year’s ex- 
perience down ap Indian mine. In all industries 
the presumption is that some previous practical 
experience is necessary, and the rule should he 
relaxed tinly when this presumption can be rebutted. 
Where such experience cannot be, had in India, 
the question should be .referred home, before the 
scholar is sent, with a view to inquiry being made 
ias to the possibility of obtaining it in this country. 

Elasticity in the system of selection " 50; There- is another direction in which -the 

desirable ; the principle of choosing the selection of technical scholars needs to be improved, 
man rather than the industry. We understand that the present practice; is that the 

Local Government, which has a scholarship to give, 
makes a survey of the- industries of the Province 
and then decides for what industry the scholarship 
shall be given. One consequence of this system is, 
as we have already noted (page 16, paragraph 29), 
that candidates piresent themselves -whd ' have 
no previous familiarity with ‘the industry ; they 
are -tempted ‘ 'by the Scholarship, - and ■ they Under- 
take to study the' industry specified as they 
would undertake- to 'abide by rany 'other edn- 
dition upon which the scholarship is granted. 
Another untoward consequence is that the student 
frequently fails to find employment upon his return 
to India. The Local Government appears some- 
times -to be influenced in 1 its selection of an 
industry by the fact that 'the Province contains 
great natural resources for that particular industry- 
still awaiting development. It is perhaps not 
unreasonable to assume that the grant of a technical 
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scholarship would be one method of forwarding the General Recommendations— cont. 

industrial development desired, but, unless it is 
accompanied by other measures, the effect of this 
system of selection upon the technical scholar 
himself is often unfortunate. When he returns to 
India he finds the industry in which he hoped to 
secure employment still undeveloped ; there is no 
firm in which he can get an appointment, and, as 
we have previously pointed out (page 2d, paragraph 
45), the creation of a new industry is altogether 
beyond the capacity of a young man without 
capital and without commercial experience. We 
recommend that the Local Governments should 
from time to time adopt the alternative principle 
of selecting the man rather than the industry 
to encourage. This principle was very strongly 
commended to us by Sir Thomas Holland and 
Dr. A. D. Denning, Superintendent of Indus- 
tries in Bengal ; they pointed out that officials 
in charge of technical schools, superinten- 
dents of industries, officers of the Geological 
Survey, and other public servants, frequently 
come across young men who hare given proof 
of mechanical aptitude and an industrial bent 
of mind which they have followed in spite of 
severe discouragement. Such men can of course 
only be found in industries already started 
or in course of development ; but they are the 
men who would make the best use of the oppor- 
tunities offered by a technical scholarship, and 
who would be best able to find employment upon 
their return ; in so far as it is possible to make any 
forecast of the subsequent careers of young men 
they appear also to be more likely than any others 
to do creative work in the development of Indian 
industries. 

51. We further recommend that Local Govern- Scholarships to be awarded after con- 
ments should, in making selections, consult the saltation .with business men and Employers’ 
business men and directors of industry in the ■ A - ssociatlons in India. 

Province to a greater extent than appears to have 
been the practice hitherto. Business men are often 
likely to know of a promising lad who would make 
excellent use of a technical scholarship ; they could 
also advise the Local Government as to the type of 
man whom the industries of the Province need, and 
to whom they would readily offer employment. It 
should, we think, be possible for the Local Govern- 
ment to approach the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Millowners’ Association, or other body representa- 
tive of an industrial interest in the Province, and 
say to them “ if. you will indicate to us the kind of 
“ man whom you want and whom you find difficulty 
“ in getting, we are prepared to spend money on 
“ training him up, on condition that you offer him 
“ a chance of employment upon his return.” 

52. After making the above recommendations Training after selection .• period to bo 
with regard to the selection of technical scholars in extended so as to include works experience. 
India, we pass on to our recommendations with 

regard to their training in this country. As will 
have been gathered from the review in the previous 
chapter, we have no suggestions to make with regard 
to the theoretical education they receive in univer- 
sities and technological schools ; the modifications 
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General Recommendations—^. which we suggest have reference solely to their 

practical training. We recommend that practical 
training in a business firm be considered an 
integral part of the technical scholar’s educa- 
tion, and consequently that the period for which 
the scholarship is tenable should be extended 
so as to cover the time spent in undergoing 
such training. As to the length of the extension 
that will be necessary, it is impossible to lay 
down a rule of universal application; in some 
industries the time that can be usefully spent in 
practical training is shorter than in others ; it may 
also sometimes occur that in consideration of the 
work done in an Indian University a student is 
excused a year of his academic training, and to that 
extent the duration of his stay in the United 
Kingdom may be curtailed. In our opinion a 
technical scholarship should not, except in rare 
cases, be tenable for more than five years, and in very 
few cases should it be granted for less than three ; 
whatever duration is assigned to the scholarship 
it should be long enough to include a spell of 
continuous practical training. In the next chapter 
we make recommendations with regard to the 
training required in different industries. 


Method of securing works experience 
for Indian scholars : a matter of organi- 
sation, and dependent on the continned 
co-operation of British employers. 


53. Our next recommendation has reference to 
the way in which practical training can be secured, 
and this, we recognise; is the most difficult part of 
the task entrusted to us. We consider that, wherever 
possible, this training should be given in the 
United Kingdom. We have given elsewhere (page 
21, paragraph 38) our reasons for thinking that 
in almost every industry some manufacturers 
may be found who will be prepared to receive 
Indian apprentices. The time at our disposal 
has been too short to enable us to secure promises of 
help from a sufficient number of firms to meet all the 
requirements of the scholarship system, but we 
believe that by patient inquiry the number can 
be very greatly extended, and we therefore recom- 
mend that an officer or department of the India 
Office’ be specially entrusted with the task of 
securing, at least for Government technical 
scholars, facilities for acquiring practical experience. 
We have already submitted to the India Office the 
names of certain employers who have expressed 
their readiness upon patriotic grounds to co-operate 
with the Government in giving an industrial train- 
ing to Indians. We think that the officer who is 
entrusted with the continuation of our work will 
find that in almost all industries there are men who 
will co-operate with him upon this broad ground. In 
Manchester and other places, where trade jealousy 
is strong, the obligation to help India was generously 
recognised by individuals. Mr. Levinstein, for 
instance, said “ We do not want Indians, but 
“ there is a certain amount of patriotism, and we 
“ will help England to help India.” Sir William 
Mather was of opinion that there is no hope 
of success except by an appeal to patriotism, 
“ I do not think,” he said, “ it is possible to meet 
“ the case except by the Council of India in 
“ London making it a matter of patriotic duty on 
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“ the part of employers in certain industries to General Recommendations — cont 

“ contribute to the welfare of India by affording 
“ opportunities for some of these well selected 
“ young fellows.” We believe that by careful and 
continued inquiry it may be possible to frame for 
every industry of importance a list of broad- 
minded employers who will undertake to receive 
Indian scholars m their works and who will take 
a pride in tinning out well-trained and accom- 
plished men. The spirit in which Mr Levinstein 
approached the subject may well be quoted as a 
model for wider imitation. “ If,” he said, “ I know 
“ an Indian is coming to me who means afterwards 
“ to go to a dye house or print works, I would give 
“ him the kind of research work which would be 
“ in harmony with the future of the man, viz., 

“ research work connected with dyeing, printing, 

“ bleaching .... I am not going to put 
“ him to work which is useless to him afterwards.” 

54 We have hope that by sustained inquiry and Responsibilities of firms holding con- 
by the help of the gentlemen who have already ti acts from the India Office 
promised to co-operate with the India Office it 
may be possible to draw up a list of firms willing 
to admit Indian students, and that this list may he 
large enough to provide facilities for all Govern- 
ment scholars Should the appeal to the patriotism 
of British manufacturers meet with less response 
than we expect, it may prove possible to exercise 
influence through the Stores Department of the 
India Office. It must be remembered that the India 
Office purchases goods from the United Kingdom to 
the value of about 3,500,0001. per annum for the 
Indian Government, and has therefore a right to 
expect that those who benefit by this valuable custom 
should give its suggestions very friendly considera- 
tion. We lecognise that it is the duty of the Stores 
Department to obtain for India the best goods at the 
lowest possible price, and that in accepting or 
rejecting a tender the only questions to be taken 
into account are quality and price ; hut when 
the contract has been settled, it would not, we 
understand, he an unwonted departure from business 
habits for the purchaser to say that he desired to 
obtain practical training for one or two young men, 
and that he would be glad if the manufacturer 
would take them into his works. 


55 In view of the fact that facilities for practical 
training can only be secured by negotiation with 
individual firms, we recommend that the Govern- 
ment of India should give the India Office notice 
at as early a date as possible of the Technical 
Scholarships which they piopose to award. Cases 
have occuued of students being sent home to pursue 
a course of study for which, it was afterwards 
found, neither the Universities nor Technological 
schools make any adequate provision ; even when 
academic instruction can be given, manufacturers 
may not he willing to offer facilities for 
practical training, but this cannot he ascertained 
without an investigation into the custom that 
prevails in the particular industry, and such an 
investigation may often require considerable time. 


Due notice to be given by the 
authorities in India of the grant of 
scholarships 
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General Recommendations mnt When therefore the Government of India desire to 

give a scholarship for an industry in which no 
Indian student has yet been trained, we recommend 
that inquiries should be addressed to the India 
Office, and that the scholarship be not awarded 
until it is ascertained that facilities exist for giving 
an Indian student a complete training in that 
branch of industry. Previous inquiry and early 
notice are of course less necessary in the primary 
industries, for these have already evolved something 
akin to a system of professional training. 


Question of reducing the ■scholarship 
allowance 


50. We recognise that the allowance of 150L a 
year, which Government technical scholars receive, 
places them in a somewhat better financial position 
than the majority of their class-fellows, but as the 
expenses of living are inevitably somewhat greater 
for a foreignei lhan for a native of this country, 
we do not recommend any reduction, 1101 will it, we 
think, be possible ordinarily to 1 educe the allowance 
during the years of apprenticeship or pupilage. As, 
however, some employers hold the opinion that it is 
a disadvantage to an apprentice to have so laige an 
allowance as 31. a week, we lecoinmend that power 
should be taken to i educe the scholarship when 
necessary, and the scholar be warned that this may 
be done In each case we recommend that the 
amount of the allowance he settled m consultation 
with the employer 


Revision of the Rules for Government 57. We think that the rules laid down by the 
scholars obedience to the India Office, and India Office foi the guidance of Government 
and to employ eis and foremen during works technical scholars stand in need of revision, and we 
training, to be strictly enforced recommend that a new set of rules be issued, in 

which, among other things, the duties of the 
scholar towaids the employer with whom he is 
apprenticed should be clearly stated. When a 
firm has undertaken to receive a technical scholar 
m its works, it is of paramount, importance that it 
should have fall control over him ; it must be in a 
position to direct the young man to do what work 
it thinks best, and to exact absolute obedience to all 
orders and unfailing punctuality. Students from 
the technological schools and universities are apt 
to think that they are in a position to judge what 
sort of work will give them the most valuable 
experience and to resent being set to do menial 
work. It is important that they should get these 
notions knocked out of them, and understand that 
the} 7 are, for the time being, in all respects workmen. 
If Indians are to have practical training they must 
take it upon these terms, and be prepared to clean 
the machinery and the tools they have to use, and 
in eveiy respect to cany out the instructions of the 
foreman to whom they are immediately responsible. 
We recommend that the revised rules should make 
it clear that the technical scholar must do work of 
this kind it so directed, and that the employer to 
whom he is apprenticed may exercise over him 
for the time being all the poweis of the India 
Office , failure to give satisfaction to the employer 
will expose him to the risk of forfeiting his 
scholarship and his return passage to India. 
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58. The present rules are further defective in 
that they do not provide any guarantee that the 
scholar shall return to India after his industrial 
training has been completed. One case has 
already occurred of a student refusing to return 
to India unless he was provided with a Government 
appointment ; we heard in the course of evidence 
that another is doing so well in America that 
he is unlikely to go back to India ; a third is 
making a comfortable living in Europe, which 
he may not care to exchange for the uncertainties 
of an Indian career. We recognise that salaried 
employment in a European or American firm 
may supply valuable experience to an Indian, 
and we would not insist that a scholar should 
always return to India immediately upon the 
expiration of his scholarship, but there is a 
danger that he may stay too long, and even that 
India may lose altogether the advantage from having 
trained him. We therefore recommend that all 
Government technical scholars should execute a 
bond undertaking to repay the value of their 
scholarship if they fail to return to India within 
three years after its expiration. 

59. We have recognised in the last chapter (page 
25, paragraph 44) that Indian technological students 
do find some difficulty in securing employment upon 
their return. We suggest that the Government of 
India might bring this fact to the notice of the Indian 
mercantile community, and appeal to them to 
co-operate with Government by giving friendly con- 
sideration to the claims of trained men. An Indian 
student suggested that such an appeal should be 
directed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, and 
added, “If people do care for technical education, it 
“ is their duty to find something for their own people 
“ whom the Government is trying to educate ” ; 
and this argument seems to us to have great force. 
We understand that the suggestion has been made 
that the Provincial Advisory Committees in India 
should take up the duty of Appointments Boards, 
and should help to find employment for the 
Indian students whom they originally recommended 
for education in Europe. We think it desirable 
that some local manufacturers and employers should 
be appointed to the Provincial Advisory Committees 
and be asked to co-operate in finding employment 
for those technical scholars who return to India 
with good credentials. 

60. We have had some difficulty in obtaining 
information about the subsequent careers of the 
technical students who have returned to India ; no 
systematic effort appears to be made to keep a record 
of their doings. Our final recommendation therefore 
is that the Government of India should send to the 
India Office regular reports upon the technical 
scholars who have returned to their own country, 
showing how they are employed and what salaries 
they are drawing. 


General Recommendations— cmu . 

Return to India within a specified 
period to be required, security being taken 
before the scholarship is awarded. 


Measures for assisting returned scholars 
to secure employment : existing Advisory 
Committees might act as Appointments 
Boards in India. 


Record to be kept of the after careess 
of Government scholars, and regular 
reports to be sent to the India Office. 


61. The general effect of our re commendations 
will, we recognise, be to increase the cost to Govem- 


Financial effect of recommendations. 
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General Recommendations cont. ment of the system of State technical scholar- 
ships. This additional expenditure will however be 
amply justified if in consequence of the changes we 
propose the men are better selected and better 
equipped for the work they have to do. Indeed 
the expense of technical scholarships cannot be 
Only the Hite to be trained at the defended at all unless they give the best prepara- 
publie expense. tion possible for the highest kind of industrial 

work. The ideal training for an industrial career 
is both lengthy and costly, and for this reason 
it should only be given, at public expense, to 
men of quite exceptional capacity. The average 
man, who can never be expected to do more than 
carry on well-known industries by well-kn6wn 
methods, can be trained in India ; if he is trained 
in England it should be at private expense. But 
when the best men, as far as human foresight can 
discriminate, have been selected, it is false economy 
to give them any but the very best training. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Recommendations regarding Particular 
Industries. 

62. We now proceed to deal with particular 
industries falling within the scope of our inquiry. 

Engineering. 

63. Of all the industries which we have examined, 
engineering is the only one that possesses the 
rudiments of a professional system of training ; 
even this, however, is far from uniform ; every 
engineer and every works have rules which are 
individual, although conforming in general to an 
ill-defined system. Twenty years ago there was no 
recognition, on the part of the profession, of 
college courses ; in fact, there were few college 
courses in existence as we know them to-day. But 
concurrently with the development of the great 
engineering schools and colleges which has taken 
place in recent years, there has been a gradual 
change of attitude on the part of professional 
engineers to the value of a college training, 
anVl it is in part due to the growth side by side 
of the means of teaching and the readjustment of 
ideas of the newer generation of employers that 
there are so many different apprenticeship rules in 
existence. The more conservative members of the 
profession cling to the old methods and incline to 
a prolonged period of practical training with a 
relatively short college course. The more advanced 
members give greater weight to a college training, 
and it is more and more being recognized that 
competition with our neighbours can only be met 
by combining a college training in engineering 
science of the highest, possible type with a practical 
training either in the works of a manufacturing 
concern or on the works being carried out by a civil 
engineer. Many leading civil engineers demand a 
year or move in a manufacturing concern before 
they will take young men on to their constructive 
work to begin their practical training as civil 
engineers. 


64. The Committee appointed by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1903 (to which reference has 
already been made in Chapter II. page 15, para- 
graph 26) to inquire into the subject of the training 
of Engineers, reported in 1906, and the Report is 
printed in full in the Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. CLXVI., 
1905-06, Part V. This Report may be accepted 
as an authoritative expression of the opinion of 
all branches of the Engineering profession. The 
recommendations contained in it may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(1.) An iritroductory workshop course of at least 
one year in mechanical engineering work- 
shops for all students, including those who 
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Engineering — General Summary. 


The ideal training for an engineer. 
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Particular Industries— Engineering intend ultimately to specialise in mining, 

con ' electrical engineering, civil engineering, and, 

in fact, every branch of engineering ; during 
this introductory course the student should 
be treated as an ordinary apprentice and 
should keep regular hours, be subject to 
discipline and be paid wages. 

(2.) A college course of normally three sessions ; 
stress being laid upon the necessity of a sound 
and extensive knowledge of mathematics in 
all branches of engineering. 

(3.) Two or three years’ practical training, sub- 
sequent to the college course, in workshops, 
or on works, or in mines ; it being particu- 
larly desirable that part of the time should 
be spent in the drawing office. 

Training of Indian scholars must follow 05. The evidence given before us in the course 
the approved pvactice of the profession in of our inquiry was almost without exception in 
the United Kingdom. harmony with these recommendations ; different 

individuals, whether representative of mechanical, 
civil, or electrical engineering, successively outlined 
to us ideal schemes of training, which were in 
essentials identical with the course recommended 
by the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

66. In order, therefore, to provide Indian stu- 
dents with the best possible course of engineering 
training the India Office must base its regulations 
upon the general trend of professional opinion as it 
has been authoritatively codified by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

Preliminary workshop course in India (i-) The preliminary workshop training is 
recommended. probably more important for Indians than for 

Englishmen, seeing that very few Indian lads have 
the opportunity of becoming so intimately familiar 
with machinery as residents in the manufacturing 
towns of England generally are ; the former rarely 
see any engine but a passing locomotive, the latter 
are surrounded by machinery of every description 
from their childhood. We recommend therefore 
that _ all scholars in engineering of whatever 
branch should receive a year’s preliminary work- 
shop bourse in a mechanical engineer’s shop in 
India. If such facilities cannot be obtained from a 
private firm, they should be given, at least for 
Government scholars, in the workshops attached to 
the railways owned by Government. 

The college course . a higher standard (ii.) The second question is where the Indian 
maintained in English and Scotch Univer- student shall take his college course. We were 
sitxes as compared with colleges m India. giyen to understand by English and Scotch pro- 
fessors of engineering who had had under them 
students from Rurki and Sibpur, that the standard 
of engineering instruction in India, especially in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, is not at the 
present time as high as the corresponding standard 
in this country, and therefore for some time to 
come it may be necessary for the Indian student, 
who desires to get the highest possible training, to 
come to this country and enter one or other of our 
colleges. Before he comes he should have received 
a training in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
engineering- drawing, of a sufficiently advanced 
character to enable him to join the second year 
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class at once. The Indian universities could greatly 
facilitate the careers of these men by supplying 
them with authoritative certificates showing in 
what subjects they have passed the B.A. and inter- 
mediate examinations. The head of an English 
College has no means of ascertaining, from the cer- 
tificates now given, whether a student has passed 
in science, and is therefore qualified to attend a 
course of engineering, or whether he has passed in 
philosophy and an Oriental classic, and is therefore 
totally unqualified. All Indian students who wish 
to attend an engineering college in the United King- 
dom should receive special instruction in mechanical 
drawing and descriptive geometry in India. 

(iii.) The part of the course which requires 
special organisation is the two or three years’ 
practical training after college. In order to under- 
stand the system into which Indian students have 
to be fitted, some description of the manner in 
which practical training is usually acquired in 
this country seems desirable. The practice differs 
to a slight extent in different branches of 
engineering. 

The young men receiving practical training in the 
workshops of the mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing firms of this country may be classified in three 
divisions, namely : — 

1. Apprentices. 

2. Premium apprentices. 

3. Pupils. 

Class 1. — In some cases there is a sharp division 
between these classes. For instance, in one large 
works employing about 7,000 men, the sons of the 
workmen are apprenticed to specified trades in 
the works, and during the whole period of their 
apprenticeship, from the age of 14 to 21 or 16 to- 
21, as the case may be, the apprentice of this class 
is kept at one trade. Thus he may learn to be a 
fitter, or a turner, or a boilermaker, or a copper- 
smith, or a pattern maker, or a moulder, or a smith, 
in fact, he becomes a craftsman in one particular 
trade. He pays no premium on entry and receives 
a commencing wage of about 5s. per week, 
increasing annually to about 21s. when he is out 
of his time. After this he may leave and obtain 
employment in another firm where he would 
probably receive the trade rate ruling in this 
particular craft, which would range between 36s. 
and 45s. per week for the crafts mentioned above, 
according to the district in which the works happen 
to be situated. 


Particular Industries — Engineering 

— cont. ' ' 


A thorough grounding in specified 
subjects to be given before the scholar 
leaves India. 


Works experience as an integral part 
of an engineer’s training : the practice in 
this country. 


Mechanical and electrical engineering 
three classes distinguished, (1) appren- 
tices, (2) premium apprentices, (3) pupils. 


Class 2. — The premium apprentice in the works 
under review pays a premium of 601. to the firm. 
He enters at lb and is put to work in the machine 
shops, and later in the fitting shop and the 
erecting shop. He thus learns how the parts 
of an engine are machined, in fact he is put to 
work at all kinds of machines whilst he is in the 
machining department, and later he learns how 
to fit, the parts together, and later still how to 
erect these fitted and machined parts into an 
engine. The premium apprentice gets a small 
wage to begin with and the rate increases to 
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Particular Industries— Engineering about 21s. per week when he is 21. No guar- 

~~ cont - antee of employment is given to him and usually 

he would leave to find employment with another 
firm. A good man might of course be kept on. 
He is subject to the same discipline and keeps 
exactly the same hours as the workmen. 

The difference between apprentices of these 'two 
classes is that the premium apprentice is put through 
more than one department, and as a rule corhes 
from a different social class. A premium apprentice 
nowadays sometimes gets a college education before 
he goes to the works, and sometimes after, but 
more often he relies upon evening study. 

Class 3. — Some firms take a limited number 
of pupils, and this privilege is generally extended 
to the Chief Engineers of Public Companies. 
Pupils stand in a direct personal relation with the 
firm or the engineer. They receive no wages, but 
pay to the firm or engineer an annual fee of from 
100 to 150 guineas. They are employed for a few 
months in each of .the important departments of 
the works, and they are sent to the drawing office 
as a matter of course. With Class 2 apprentices, 
it is a matter of luck or influence or some special 
determining factor that gains them admittance 
into the drawing office. Drawing office experience 
is fundamentally important because it is in this 
Department that the actual designing of the engines 
and machinery is carried out. It is the brain of 
the whole works. 

The distinctions described above are not 
universally recognised. There is always the 
workman apprentice. But in some workshops 
Classes 2 and 3 merge into one another. The 
rules in many firms now begin to show recognition 
of college, training. In one firm whose rules were 
specially brought to our notice there are no premium 
apprentices or pupils, but admission to the works 
is based on educational qualifications alone, and 
we understand that there are many firms of repute 
that make similar provision in their rules. 

Civil engineering — the “ pupil system.” For practical training in civil engineering 

there is only one system in vogue, namely 
the pupil system. The pupil is employed partly 
in the drawing office and partly on the works, and 
aims eventually at securing a post of “Resident 
Engineer” on a works. For instance, if a dock is 
being built the design is made by a civil engineer 
for the Dock Company, and the engineer acting 
for the Company arranges the necessary specifir 
cations and makes the necessary drawings, and 
then tenders are invited. The successful con- 
tractor then proceeds to build the dock under the 
supervision of the engiueer. The contractor is 
paid, as the work proceeds, only upon the signed 
certificate of the engineer. During the whole 
progress' of the work the engineer will have one 
of his staff oh the works, the “ Resident Engineer,” 
who acts for the engineer ih everything. The 
engineer’s pupils are down on the works with thq 
Resident’, and thus become familiar with the con-| 
tractor’s way of carrying out the work. There ares 
many cases where young nien go direct from college 
1 ' ‘ ’ " E 3 ' ' 
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auto an engineer s office, and at once begin work — CO nt. ° 6 

on designs, or at once begin with the preliminary 
surveys on the ground, but as a rule a. good deal 
of influence is required to get a youth into a good 
office without a premium. 

67. We now proceed to discuss how far this Application of the system to Indian 
system of training can be made available for students. 

Indian students. 

Mechanical Engineering. 

We find that in this branch of engineering Mechanical engineering : list to be kept 
Indian students have in the past frequently by India Office of firms willing to ham 

had opportunities for practical train given arrange, if necessary, for their college 
to them. This has especially been the case courses, 
in Glasgow where the Engineering Faculty of the 
University has ever since its creation been in 
close touch with the engineering firms on the 
Clyde ; the consequence has been that the pro- 
fessors have been in the habit of giving to their 
pupils letters of recommendation which enable them 
to get admission to workshops during the six months’ 
vacation. Indian students have had the benefit of 
these recommendations along with their Scotch and 
English class-fellows. We were warned that it is 
growing more difficult to get all students into 
works because of the great rapidity with which 
.the engineering classes of the Glasgow University 
have increased of recent years ; obviously the 
manufacturers of Glasgow cannot provide training 
for an unlimited number of students, and we 
gather that they have now rather more applications 
than they can satisfy. It appears that it is more 
easy to become an apprentice for two or three 
continuous years than for short spells of a few 
months, and Indian students have occasionally 
failed to secure admission to works because they 
were unwilling to undertake to stay for the full 
term for which the employer was prepared to take 
them. We were assured that the India Office 
would find no difficulty in securing admission for a 
limited number of scholars as apprentices for two 
or three years, and we have obtained from several 
firms, both in England and Scotland, definite 
promises to give Indian students facilities for 
practical experience. It should be understood, 
however, that no firm surrenders its right to accept 
or reject a candidate for apprenticeship ; the 
candidate will be sent by the India Office to the 
firm, and this introduction will secure for his claim 
favourable consideration, but he is engaged on his 
personal merits alone and not on the strength of 
an official recommendation ; as to his suitability 
for admission the firm decides after personal 
inspection. 

We have received some evidence to the effect 
that it is best for a student to be apprenticed to a 
firm immediately on arrival in England ; in this 
case the firm will decide whether or not it is 
desirable for its apprentice to take a University 
course ; after a short experience the firm may 
decide that this particular apprentice would profit 
by a course of scientific study, and would send 
him to a university or technological school ; in 
this case, being on the books of the firm, he would 
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completion of his academic course, for the 
remaining two or three years ; and he would be 
looked upon throughout as an apprentice and not 
as a student. We recommend that where a 
manufacturing engineer is prepared to assume the 
whole responsibility for the education of his 
apprentice, this course should be followed. 


Electrical engineering : the same system 
applicable, but advanced knowledge of 
mathematics essential. 


Electrical Engineering. 

68. The remarks that we have just made 
regarding mechanical engineering may be applied 
with but little modification to electrical engineering. 
No Indian student should attempt to study electrical 
engineering unless he has read up to the B.A. 
standard in 'mathematics. We have had from 
one manufacturer of electrical plant in Scotland 
an offer to take two Indian students a year. 
The course sketched would usually be somewhat 
as follows : — After being personally selected by 
the firm they would sign on for five years, they 
would start work with the firm in summer and go 
on to the University in the winter, returning to the 
firm in the summer, and continue such alternations 
of theory and practice until the University course 
was completed, after which they would work con- 
tinuously in the several departments of the firm for 
two years. We believe that other firms of electrical 
engineers would be willing to take well recom- 
mended Indian apprentices upon the same terms, 
for we find that Indian students have either by 
themselves or with the assistance of their professors 
been successful in obtaining short spells of practical 
experience in the past. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, the premium usually asked is 
150L for the whole period of apprenticeship ; but 
there are firms of repute that do not demand a 
premium. We are of opinion that the system of 
apprenticeship to a firm which allows the apprentice 
to take a University course offers the best education 
in electrical engineering available in this country, 
and we recommend that it be adopted for Govern- 
ment scholars, and the scholarship extended so as 
to be tenable for five years or such other period 
as the apprenticeship lasts. 


Civil Engineering. 

Civil engineering . better opportunities 69. Civil Engineering was specifically excluded 
for practical training exist in India, f rom the system of Government Technical 
especially on State railways. Scholarships, but we find that many Indian 

students have come to this country on their own 
account to be trained as Civil Engineers. They 
find it very hard to get practical training, not 
because there is any prejudice against them but 
because there is very little new work to be 
done in England ; the railways, roads, bridges, 
docks, and harbours of the country have all been 
built, and only a comparatively small staff is needed 
to keep them in repair. But there is a great deal 
of new work being done in India, the great bulk 
of which is controlled by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and we recommend the Indian Government 
to consider whether facilities might not be given to 
Indian students to obtain practical experience in 
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their own country. It ' is conceded on all hands - Particnlar IndnrtdK-EngmMrmg 
that there is enormous scope for civil engineering 
in India, and that, owing to lack of funds, Govern- 
ment can only undertake a small part of the work 
which needs to he done. The growth of an inde- 
pendent engineering profession would probably 
assist in getting this work done outside Govern- 
ment ; Indian engineers might prove more 
successful than Englishmen in pointing out to 
landowner^ and municipalities or other Indian 

capitalists the financial advantage of engineering Engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
works. It appears to US that it would be sound went might take premium-paying pupils, 
policy for the Government to offer facilities to 
Indian engineers, whether trained in England or 
India, for acquiring practical experience. It was 
suggested to us by Mr. Brereton (Government 
Director of Indian Railways) that the proper way 
to do this would be to allow engineers of the Public 
Works Department who were in charge of works of 
construction to take a certain number of premium- 
paying pupils. In view of the difficulty which 
civil engineers experience in getting practical 
training in England, and of the desirability of 
entiouraging the growth of an independent 
engineering profession in India, we recommend 
that this suggestion be carefully considered by 
the Government of India. 

In the specialised branch of Civil Engineering Sanitary and Municipal engineering : 
known as Sanitary and Municipal Engineering, good special facilities available in England, 
courses are given at the Manchester School of Tech- 
nology and at University College, London, and 
practical experience can, we understand, be 
obtained without difficulty. 


Mining. 

70., We discovered that at the time of our Mining: controversy as to the com- 
inquiry an acute controversy was in progress among parative merits of University training and 
experts as to the proper training of a mining evenUk g classes in mining centres, 
engineer. Sir Thomas Holland, in a public speech, 
had put forth the view that the proper training for 
a mine manager was actual work in a mine, supple- 
mented by evening classes at the colliery centres, 
and that the University classes were usually failures. 

Sir Thomas developed this view to us and said 
that, in the present condition of Indian mining, 
evening, or out-of-shift, classes at certain mining 
centres gave Indian students all the training that 
they needed, and roundly declared that a University 
education was of little use to the practical miner. 

This opinion has been strenuously disputed, and 
the two points of view are set out in detail in 
Appendix VII. (pp. 125—130). 


71. As the experts disagreed we submitted the 
point to Mr. R. A. S. Redmayne, His Majesty’s 
Chief Inspector of Mines. He expressed a decided 
opinion in favour of University training : — 

“ The old idea, which we may call the rule-of- 
thumb idea, is that a man is much better employed 
at work in a mine' and attending evening classes. 
All I can say, as a man who has worked as a 


workman, is that it is utterly impossible for a man 


Opinion of His Majesty’s Chief Inspector 
of Mines. 
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Particular Industries Mining cont. who is dog-tired to go home and set to work on 

science applied to mines ; it is not impossible to learn 
something, but it is quite impossible to set to work 
on very serious brain-racking study -That class of 
teaching was quite advantageous, and is to a certain 
extent advantageous now, for elementary mining 
and a knowledge of the properties of mine gases — 
the detection of gas, simple questions of the strength 
of materials, and so on . . . . but now it is 

quite hopeless for a man to be an efficient mining 
engineer unless he has had a high education. I do 
not see how that education can be obtained unless 
a man has had a thoroughly good technical educa- 
tion at a University, of the kind that they insist on 
in America.’- Mr. Redmayne went on to give 
instances of the development of South African 
mines’ under men trained in American and Canadian 
Universities, and added : “ Nobody has a stronger 
“ belief in the necessity of a practical mining 
“ education than myself — I had many years of it 
“ underground myself — but I do think the only 
“ proper combination is a combination of theory 
5 ‘ and practice, and I think you cannot get 
“ your theory better than at the best mining 
“ departments in this country.” 

Opinion of Professor Cadman. 72. A similar opinion was expressed by Pro- 

fessor J. Cadman, D.Sc., of Birmingham University, 
who said : “I am entirely opposed to the view that 
“ efficient mine managers and mining engineers 
“ can be trained by evening instruction alone ; 
“ evening classes are in my opinion only suited, 
“ and indeed eminently suited, for the instruction 

“ of subordinates I entirely and 

“ emphatically disagree with the view that a mine 
“ manager is made only by a long and often 
“ painful practical experience, and that therefore 
“ Universities ought not to, and could not, compete 
“ with evening classes of technical schools. . . . 

“ I have managed mines, and am still connected 
“ with the direct management of mines, and I say 
“ with absolute confidence that the successful mine 
“ manager and mining engineer of the future is the 
“ man who has a sound University education, 
“ together with a sound practical training. . . . 

“ In my opinion it is imperative that carefully 
“ selected Indian mining students should be sent 
“ to this country for instruction, particularly until 
“ such time as Indian mining is more fully 
“ developed ; to qualify students in a country 
“ which is developing is really driving the cart 
“ without the horse. You want to send the students 
“ to an area where there are active mines and mines 
“ of a very much better order than the small mines 
“ at present in operation in India.” 

State scholarships in mining to be 73. After carefully weighing the evidence laid 
continued, subject to more stringent be f ore we con sider that the policy of sending 
conditions of selection. students to this country for the study of mining- 

should not be abandoned ; but there is a consensus 
of opinion that scholarships in this subject should 
only be granted to men who have had considerable 
practical experience in Indian mines. In the past 
too little attention appears to have been paid to 
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this point ; some of the Government scholars . Particular Industries — Mining— font, 
have arrived in this country without ever having 
seen a mine, aud therefore without the slightest 
idea as to the conditions of work underground. 

The result has been that after they have been here 
a short time, and have been down into the mines, 
they find that they do not like mining, and en- 
deavour to change their course to geology or some 
other more congenial subject. If sanction to change 
the subjecty of study is refused, their interest is not 
in their work, with the result that they sometimes 
fail to get the milling diploma or degree, and have 
to return to India vej y little better qualified to take 
any responsible position than when they first 
arrived in this country. 

74. It has been Urged by all the experts in Previous experience of work under- 
mining from whom we have taken evidence that at grou P (i indispensable ; a consensus of 
least one year’s actual experience of work in Indian °P mion - 
mines should be made a sine qua non of the grant 
of Government Scholarships for the study of 
mining. In this connection we may quote the 
views of Professor Latham (Professor of Mining, 

Glasgow University), who 1 said 

“ What I would recommend the Indian Govern- 
“ ment to do is to send these men to their own 
“ mines for, say, a year, and after they have proved 
“ their ability, to send them over here.” 

Again, Sir T. Holland said : — * 

“The first thing the student notices on going 
back is that the tips he has picked up in Europe 
are of no use to him in India. If he were a 
practical man beforehand, he would be able to turn 
those ideas to account ; and in fact every lecture 
he attends he would be saying to himself, ‘ this just 
‘ fits in with the conditions in my home Or my 
‘ village. Now I know exactly how to do my work 
‘ a little better than I did before.’ But without 
that previous practical training, it is quite hopeless 
for a student to apply his training in Europe at 
once to conditions in India.” 

Professor Cadman, of Birmingham Univer- 
sity, who has had a considerable number of 
Government scholars under his charge, was equally 
emphatic. “The Indian scholars in mining find 
“ that they are unable to obtain employment in 
“ mining on their return to India. The reason 
“ is largely due to the defective system of 
“ selection. The students are recruited from 
“ candidates who are in no way associated with 
“ mining before leaving India, are not known to 
“ any mine owners or mine officials, and indeed, in 
“ many cases, have never seen or been connected 
“ with a mine before taking up the scholarship.” 

. . . . “ It is my opinion that if the students 

“ were recruited from persons actually connected 
“ with Indian mining, there would be no difficulty 
“ in their obtaining re-employment on their 
“ return.” 

' 75. The advantages of previous practical Effect of this test in eliminating the 
experience in India appear therefore to be— Unfit - 

(i) Students whose interests do not lie in 
mining or who are physically unfitted for 
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the period of probation in India ; 

(ii) The students will be better able to adapt 
English methods to Indian conditions and to 
apply the knowledge they acquire here more 
readily on their return ; 

(iii) Having been in,' touch with Indian mine 
managers and, owners, they should find less 
difficulty in securing employment pn return, 
in the first instance in some subordinate, 
capacity, for such period as may be necessary 
for qualifying for the mine manager’^, 
certificate under the Indian Mines Act. 

Abundant facilities for practical training s ^-Ould be added that the question of 

in English mines. obtaining practical experience in mines in this 

country for scholarship-holders does not present 
serious difficulty, owing to the clofee relations which 
exist, at Birmingham and elsewhere, between the 
professors of mining and local mine owners and 
managers. Evidence was given by Government 
scholars, now under training at Birmingham Uni- 
versity, that they had no difficulty in securing 
admission during vacations to as many mines as 
they wished, and that the miners themselves were 
helpful and friendly. 

Further practical training needed, to ^ I- U* recognised, however, that the period 

supplement the University course spent in mines during vacations is insufficient. A 

suggestion was made that Government scholars 
should spend a continuous period of at least 12 
months in a mine in this country subsequent to their 
University training. This suggestion met with the 
approval of Mr. Redmayne, who thought that this 
arrangement would enable the student to learn the 
best possible underground mining practice. We 
wtere informed of an arrangement by which a student; 
might be apprenticed to a mining engineer, and 
pn payment of a premium be put through all 
branches of the mine. We consider that in some 
cases it may be desirable to extend the period of 
the scholarship in order to include a pupilage of 
this kind, but ordinarily we think it will be better 
for the scholar to obtain the practical part of his> 
training in India. 

1 < < * ! 

Summary of recommendations in regard Id. Our recommendations therefoie mregaid to 

to mining scholars the grant of scholarships in Mining, as distinguished 

from Geology, are — 

(i) . that they shall only be given to men who 
intend to become mine managers or mining 
engineers; 

(ii) . that in every case the candidate shall have 
actually worked for at least one year in an 
Indian mine — preferably in a paid position ; 

(iii) . that 1 a specially strict test of physical 

fitness shall be imposed on candidates before 
selection ; ! : 

(iv) . that the candidate shall have reached at 
least the Intermediate Science standard, and 
shall have a competent knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics : 

F 2 
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(v). that the period of the scholarship shall be Particular Industries— Mining— eo»<. 
extended, when the Professor under whom . 
the student is working considers it desirable, 
so as to include a period of continuous 
practical training in an English mine. 

Geology. 

79. The above considerations apply only to the The mining geologist or prospector ; 
case of students intending to become mine managers general qualifications required and course 
or mining engineers, ihere is another quite 
distinct class of mining expert, namely, the mining 
geologist or prospeclor. The latter is described by 
Sir T. Holland as “ the economic mineralogist who 
“ wants to know enough of mining methods to 
“ know whether a mineral can under, certain 
“ circumstances be worked with a fair prospect of 
“ profit. He wants to know more than one mineral. 

“ He is not like the mine manager who knows only 
*' his one mineral and knows it thoroughly ; the 
“ mining geologist wants to know the habits and 
“ economic problems of several minerals. He does 
“ not want to handle fans, dynamos and every 
“ other variety of mining machinery. He wants to 
“ know just as much about mining methods as to 
“ be able to put down his own prospect pits, to 
“ size up the situation generally, and make his 
“ own surveys with regard to new mining pro- 
“ positions.” ..." The mining geologist 
“ requires more of the so-called scientific training 
“ and less familiarity with the actual methods of 
“ mining. . . . His training can be given in 

“ technological institutions supplemented by a 
“ comparatively short experience in various types 
“ of mines.” We have it in evidence from Sir 
T. Holland that for the training of experts of this 
class better facilities exist at present in Europe 
than in India. It may be desirable, therefore, to 
make provision in the scholarship system for the 
training of mining geologists, but in this case the 
qualifications required are somewhat different, and 
consist of a knowledge of economic geology supple- 
mented by some experience of surveying and 
general mining methods, such as might be obtained 
by a pupilage in the Department of the Geological 
Survey of India. Special arrangements are now- 
being made for the training of such experts under 
Sir T. Holland at Manchester University. 


Metallurgy. 


SO. The leading considerations as regards Indian 
students of Metallurgy are succinctly stated by 
Professor T. Turner, of Birmingham University, as 
follows : — 

“ The Indian students who have attended in 
the Metallurgical Department of the University of 
Birmingham have generally been quite satisfactory 
in regard to regularity, conduct, and progress. 
They are, however, generally rather below than 
above the average in strictly metallurgical work. In 
assaying, where careful routine work is necessary, 
Indian students are probably equal to the average. 


Metallurgical industries ; Professor 
Turner on the record of past scholars, and 
the facilities available at Birmingham 
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Particular Industries- 

— cont. 


The importance of 
previous connexion with 
however primitive. 


Recommendations as 
ships in metallurgy. 


a urgica But no native Indian student has yet headed an 
examination class list, or been chosen as a “ shift 
leader ” in the vacation practical courses. It is 
doubtful if the best type of man has been selected 
for the purpose. In England, as a rule, a metall- 
urgical student has some family or other interest in 
metallurgy or the metal trades. This helps him in 
many ways. He has a pride in his subject and his 
physique and of future profession ; he has the opportunity of 
some me a ra e, v j s jti a g metallurgical works, and not imfrequently 
he has a definite position in view when his training 
is completed. The question of physique also is 
important in metallurgical industries. The 
managers must be prepared in many cases, when 
emergencies arise, to work for lengthened periods 
in heat or cold, and by their example lead and 
stimulate the men in their exertions. The power 
to do the right thing quickly may save expensive 
equipment or valuable lives. In this initiative and 
resource the native Indian student appears to be 
lacking. In practical courses he generally stands 
by and looks on as though it were all a demon- 
stration prepared, for his instruction, instead of a 
real thing in which he has to take part. 

“ The development of the metallurgical resources 
of India should come largely through British-trained 
Indian students. These students should be physi- 
cally well developed, and, if possible, either con- 
nected with the industry in some way, or with a 
definite prospect of employment on their return to 
India. The training could then be somewhat 
modified, in their final year, so as to meet the 
needs of any special case. It is impossible to give a 
course of training which will equally well fit a man 
for an ironworks, a brass foundry, or a gold mine. 

“ Hitherto opportunity has been found for the 
Indian metallurgical students at Birmingham to 
supplement their University education by practical 
experience in large manufacturing establishments. 
It has been done by means of application from the 
Professor among his friends and acquaintances. As 
a number of English students have to be similarly 
provided for, such a system of gratuitous training 
cannot be indefinitely extended. Further, English 
students are preferred to Indian students, as they 
may ultimately enter the works. Doubtless, 
extended facilities could be obtained for Indian 
students if important firms were officially ap- 
proached, and if a fee of, say, one guinea per week, 
were offered in approved cases.” 

regards scholar- 81. It will be seen, therefore, that the same 
importance is attached as in the case of mining to 
previous experience of metal industries, and a 
knowledge of even primitive processes is of great 
assistance ; students who have no previous experi- 
ence of metallurgy should be sent for some months 
to metal works before the scholarship is granted to 
them. 

Here also physique is of vital importance, and, 
if possible, an indication should be given of the 
branch of metallurgy which the student intends to 
take up on his return, in order that his course of 
training here may be specially mpdiffed to meet his 
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particular requirements. We also recommend that 
in special cases the scholarship should be extended 
for a fourth year, so as to allow a year of 
postgraduate specialised training. Whether the 
University course extends over three or four years, 
it should be supplemented by practical training in 
large manufacturing establishments ; for such 
training arrangements must be made by the India 
Office with individual firms, as suggested ' by 
Professor Turner. 

i 


Particular Industries— Metallurgical 

— cont. 


The Textile Industries. 

82. Of the 66 scholarships which had been The textile industries, 
granted by the Government of India up to 31st 

March 1912, 24 were awarded in the subject of 
textile manufacture. 

The study of textile manufacture embraces not 
only the fundamental processes of spinning and 
weaving, but the further treatment of the fabric 
by bleaching, finishing, mercerising, dyeing, or 
printing. Some of the scholars have spent part of 
their time, and one or two the whole of their time, 
in studying the latter processes, whilst the majority 
have given all their time to the study of spinning 
and weaving. 

All the Government scholars in textile manu- 
facture, no matter in what branch, have carried on 
their studies in the Manchester School of Technology 
and devoted themselves, except in two instances, 
where silk manufacture was chosen, to the study of 
the manufacture and subsequent treatment of 
cotton goods. 

83. It will be convenient to deal first with the Spinning and weaving, the admirable 
subject of spinning and weaving, in respect of record of Indian Government scholars, 
which the Committee had the advantage of the 

written and oral evidence of Professor T. W. Fox, 
the head of the Textile Department of the 
Manchester School of Technology, who has been in 
close relations not only with the scholars sent by 
the Government of India, but also with a further 
considerable body of Indian students since 1903. 

As a rule they have come to the spinning and 
weaving department with fairly good practical 
preparation ; referring to the whole body of Indian 
students, 42 in number, including the Government 
scholars, who have come into the department since 
1903, Professor Fox said : “ Five have been first 
“ class men, nine second class men, and eleven 
“ third class men, the remainder being below the 
“ average European student.” Four of the first 
class men were Indian Government scholars, and 
one of them, Mr. P. N. Mehta of Bombay, “ was 
“ exceptionally good and was easily the best man 
“ of his year His position was, 

“ apart from his natural ability, due to a wide 
“ experience gained in Indian mills before taking 
“ up the Government Scholarship.” “ He was the 
“ ablest Indian student who ever entered the textile 
“ department of the Manchester School.” 

Mr. J. Hubner, the Director of the Department 
for Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing and Finishing, 
and Paper Manufacture in the Manchester School 
of Technology, said that among the Indian 
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Particular Industries— Spinning and scholars he had found “ some very brilliant and 
Weaving— mnt. “ some ver y good students, together with some 

“ poor ones,” and Dr. E. Knecht, the Head of the 
Applied Chemistry Department, stated that his 
impression of the Indian students has been that 
“ on the whole they are satisfactory students.” 


Importance of previous works ex- 
perience ; some examples of this among 
Government scholars. 


84. The importance of previous practical experi- 
ence before entering upon theoretical studies was 
strongly advocated by all the witnesses. Mr. T. 
Butterworth, of Messrs. Buttenvorth and Dickinson 
of Burnley, textile engineers, stated in his evidence 
that “these students would learn more during 
“ their time in the school if they were sent to a 
“ weaving shed in their own country first.” 

Mr. Sarabhai, mill-owner of Ahmedabad, gave 
it as his opinion that “ it would be better if the 
“ scholars came here (to England) after receiving 
“ some practical training in India ” .... 

“ They should work for a couple of years in a 
“ mill in India, and then come to England.” 

Mr. Gurjar, one of the present Indian Govern- 
ment scholars, said that before coming to England 
the student “ should have some technical education 
“ in India so that he will not come to this country 
“ to learn the A.B.O. of technical subjects,” and 
that he should have some practical knowledge of 
the industry, serving in the mill as apprentice. 

The value of previous practical experience is 
well illustrated in the case of Mr. Gurjar now 
studying finishing processes as applied to cotton 
cloth, at the Manchester School. He was able to 
discern the fundamental difference between Indian 
and English cloth arising from the character of the 
staple, and to point out that the process applied to 
English goods would not produce a satisfactory 
finish in India. Being a man of marked ability he 
applied the knowledge of finishing processes which 
he has gained in the School to the special problems 
of Indian cloth. 

Mr. Guha, another of the present Government 
scholars, further emphasised the importance of 
previous practical training, stating that “ if a 
“ student is to come here to learn textiles he 
“ should have a previous training in mills in India 
“ so that he can compare the conditions of the 
“ industry in England with those of India, and 
“ adapt the English system to Indian conditions, 
“ because everything that is applicable in English 
“ mills is not applicable to Indian mills.” 


Practice of German institutions. 85. Evidence was placed before the Committee 

that m the German Technical High Schools, notably 
Charlottenburg, it was now required that a student 
should have had at least a year’s experience in a 
works before entering upon his technical studies. 

Standard of general education and 86. The evidence offered throughout the inquiry 
physical fitness prescribed. emphasises the importance ot a rigorous selection 

of the scholars in respect of the quality of their 
previous general education, which should at least 
reach the standard of Intermediate (in science) 
followed by a sufficient period of practical training 
in the industry concerned to test the mental and 
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physical fitness of the candidate, so that he may Particular Industries— Textiles— coni. 
follow with advantage the course of theoretical • 
and practical training he would enter upon in 
England. 


87. The provision made in the universities and 
technological schools of the United Kingdom for 
training in the textile industries is excellent. 
Spinning and weaving, and the bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing, , and printing of cotton goods and 
the manufacture of silk fabrics are taught in 
Manchester, and the manufacture and subsequent 
treatment of woollen goods in Leeds. The plant 
in the Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, 
and at Leeds University (to mention only those 
institutions which we actually inspected) is on a 
works scale and the professors and instructors are 
in all cases themselves trained in the industries. 


The training given in the technological 
schools and universities of the United 
Kingdom ; its practical character. 


Professor R. Beaumont, head of the Textile 
Department at Leeds University, said, “ In the first 
“ place I have had quite a number of students 
“ who pass from the University direct to the works 
“ and take up some position there either in the 
“ designing room or in the management of the 
“ factory, and of course they have what I call a 
“ living wage from the first. A number of these 
have come direct from school to my department, 
“ which shows that- the department can qualify 
“ that type of young fellow, who has a good training 
“ and power of initiative.” 


88. Sir William Mather, whose experience as Sir William Mather on tlie value of the 
special Commissioner in the United States of practical training in technical school 
America, Canada, and Russia in connection with wol ' ksho P s - 
the Royal Commission of 1883 on Technical 
Instruction, gives great weight to his opinion, 
said : — “ It is necessary first to concentrate the 
“ minds of these young people upon the subjects 
“ from the theoretical side, with, of course, practice 
“ in the shops of the technical school. There is 
“ a considerable amount of practice there, so far 
“ as hand work is concerned, wdiich is very useful 
“ to the students.” 


89. The importance of further practical training, Need for subsequent works experience 
upon the completion of the theoretical and practical l ” 3S conditions, preferably in 

studies oi the schools, by subsequent experience m 
mills for spinning and weaving, or in works for 
bleaching or dyeing and finishing or calico-printing, 
was the subject ot much weighty evidence. Thus, 

Professor Pox said: — “They (the students) must 
“ have practical experience in addition to the 
“ education given in the textile department.” 

Professor Knecht stated that : — “ A student 
“ going from a school into a works is of no 
“ use to the works until he has been there for a 
“ certain length of time.” Again, Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam said : — “ It is most important that a 
“ man looking to his future career should have 
“ practical experience and practical application of 
“ what he has learnt theoretically at school 
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Particular Industries— Textiles— com*- “ and college.” Sir F. Forbes Adam was un- 
hesitatingly of opinion that “it would be to the 
“ advantage of Indian students if a system could 
“ be devised by which they could get some of their 
“practical experience here.” . . . “The mill 

“ would be run better here in every way.” Indian 
students should have a standard before them and 
know how to apply it. “ If they were long enough 
“ in one of these mills and got impregnated with 
“ the methods, they could go out there and apply 
“ them.” 


Difficulty of securing admission of 
Indians to textile concerns in this country : 
the attitude of manufacturers — “ Not a 
business proposition.” 


90. While some of the Government scholars have 
occasionally secured admission to mills or works 
for brief periods through the good offices of the 
authorities of the Manchester School, in general the 
difficulties of getting such training in textile mills 
or works are at present very great, especially in 
regard to the subsequent treatment of the fabric 
which makes it marketable. The attitude of 
English textile manufacturers is not altogether 
sympathetic. They realise that the effort to 
develop Indian industries cannot be stopped, but 
ordinarily they see no reason why they as manu- 
facturers should be called upon to accelerate it. 
“ It is not a business proposition,” one manufacturer 
urged, “ to come and ask me to teach somebody 
“ at my place who is going to practise what he 
“ learns in direct competition with me ” ; and the 
same gentleman said, “ it is quite certain that none 
“ of the manufacturers I represent would allow an 
“ Indian student to come into their works to learn 
“ what he can with the avowed intention as soon 
“ as he got to India of practising what he had 
“ learned in direct competition with them.” It 
must however be remembered that this ex- 
clusiveness, which is not confined to Lancashire 
textile concerns only, but prevails everywhere in 
the textile industry, refers not merely to Indian 
students but affects English students as well. An 
Indian witness went so far as to say, “ I think it is 
“ more easy for us (i.e., Indians), to get into an 
“ English mill than for Englishmen themselves.’ 
This, however, was not the opinion of the manufac- 
turers, for they mentioned as a secondary objection 
to the Indian student that he had no intention of 
remaining in the employ of the firm into whose 
works he proposed to enter. 


Textile machine makers helpful. 91. It is possible to a limited extent to make 

arrangements through the agency of certain makers 
of textile machinery, for, as has been pointed out 
by Professor Fox, “ Every textile machine-maker 
“ can see in an Indian student a possible customer- 
“ whilst every spinner and manufacturer can only 
“ see a potential competitor.” In one case, however, 
that of the firm of Butterworth and Dickinson, 
loom builders of Burnley, facilities have been 
offered not only for entering their engineering 
works but also for practical training in the 
weaving shed attached to the works, and advantage 
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has been, taken, of , this, privilege in several Particular Industries — Textiles — coni, 

instances. There is some probability that the firm 
would accept a scholar for a full year on the, cpm-: 
pletion of his studies at the School of Technology'. 


92, It is very, doubtful whether the privileges. * JSJSTk* 0 ?*"' 1 by German firms of 
granted to Indian scholars by German firms (in, .all. y ’ 

cases machine makers) were at all more adVahr. 
tageous than those granted by English machine 
makers, so far as actual work and experience in 
the mills were concerned.. They had, in, any ,qase, 
the same purpose in view, namely, to familiarise 
the student with their machines with a, view to 
their ultimate purchase,. And still less is it .certain, 
that vacation/ yisifa, to ’ the German Colour Works 
have resulted in any real industrial advantage which 
the Indian, textile scholars, who were interested in 
dyeing, could not have - gained' in the laboraratpries 
of Universities or Technological Schools 'in this 
country. 


93. Since tfye number of Indian scholars, sent 
each year to, this, .country is, after all, but small, the 
.Committee were .encouraged by Sir Efank Forbes 
Adam, a large exporter, of Lancashire cotton 
goods, and by other witnesses to believe that, on- 
representations made by the India Office, duly 
aqcredited textile students, to the number of 
perhaps four a year, would be granted facilities, by- 
well-established firms in one or oj.th.er department 
of, the, textile industry. 


Facilities for a limited number of picked 
men probably obtainable in the textile 
industry ; some offers of co-operation 
already secured. 


94. We have- submitted to the India Office the> 
names of the gentlemen ' who have volunteered To 
co-operate in securing 'practical training for at 
least the Government scholars, and we believe that,- 
with their assistance, the officer who will carry on 
our work will find it possible to secure for Indian 
textile students the experience in mills and'factories 
which is necessary to complete their training. 


95. As regards the j grant' of future scholarships Recommendations as regards scholar 
for the study of spinning ■ and weaving we in spinning and weaving, 

recommend : — 

(i.) That the student should .ordinarily have been 
educated tip to' the Standard of the B.A. 

(on the Science side), or the B.Se. Exami- 
nation of an Indian University, or have 
gone through a complete course of training 
in an Indian Technical College and have 
obtained a diploma such as the L.T.M. 

(Licentiate of Textile Manufacture) of 
the Bombay Victoria Technical. Institute. , 

(ii.) That thb 1 scholars should in all cases have 
had considerable experience in' one, or 
more Indian mills,, preferably through 
having served in a paid position.' • ' ' 
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Particular Industries -Textiles-^. ^ That the period' of the scholarship should 

he extended ' to cover an' adequate course 
of practical training in ah English mill, 
subsequent to the' theoretical or college 
course, ' “whenever it is found possible to 
provide, such facilities. 1 


: Bleaching and Finishing. 

Bleaching and finishing, college train- 96! W e were fortunate enough in the. course, of 
mg not the primary qualification. our inquiry to secure the advice of an expert who 

was able to give the Committee very valuable 
evidence as regards the training of Indian students 
of bleaching and finishing processes. In the first 
place it was _ pointed out that, unlike dyeing and 
calico printing where' highly trained chemists are 
essential/ .bleaching has been , built up. largely on 
rule-of-thumb, principles, and that therefore many 
years of actual' .experience, rather than, a high 
scientific or chemical training, is the primary 
qualification of a really' good' bleacher. It was not, 
of course, contended that some training at a 
technical school was not beneficial, but it was 
argued that such training was a very long way from 
enabling a man to take a proper position in 
managing a bleaching business, -apd ip support of 
this' contention it was stated that many, of the best 
bleacher^ ip. the trade had had no scientific training 
whatever. 


No admittance as a rule to bleaching \ 97. With regard to the possibility of /gaining 
and finishing works m this country. practical/ experience , for Indjap students, the Com- 

mittee, were, given' little hope, that any proposal to 
admit scholars to cotton bleaching, and finishing 
works ip this country would be, favourably received. 
It . was pointed put that the. Lancashire (bleaching 
trade was becoming , more and -more, ’ dependent 
upon ; the, Jpdian and, Chipa, markets, and that 
those interested in.it jwpuld strongly resist any 
proposal t°! allpyr ap Indian- student tQ get experi- 
ence; ip., any of the works , control led , by , them-. 
Apother difficulty arises, from, the .effect' of, different 
conditions upop:the blpache.4 product.- W,e. learned 
that it was, .frequently found . to be impossible: ,to 
produce the same . class pfgoods at two places in 
this country only a few mile£ apart, .and that it 
must necessarily be even more difficult to apply in 
India the knowledge gained in any particular 
works here.; 


Recommendation as regards the grant 
of scholarships m the bleaching and 
finishing of cotton 


Some facilities procurable in the woollen 
industry 


n 98. We i are therefore Compelled; tourecoghisd 
that in this branch of industry it is almost .im- 
possible for Indian students to obtain in this 
country anything more than the training given in 
Technological Colleges, and, iii order that, they may 
complete this by practical experience, efforts should 
be made; to secure, openings for a: few carefully 
selected students* in some -of the mqre up-to-date 

bleach, works now existing in, India. 

- r , 1 ^ 

f< - 99. Withrdgard to woollens the cage is somewhat 

different, And 1 the ‘difficulty ''of obtaining practical 

■ ' ''' G ; 2 ; 
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experience is rather less acute. 'We have in fact Particular Industries— Textiles— 

received an offer from a firm of woollen dyers and . 

finishers to take an Indian student for a year into 

their works, and if in the future it should be 

considered desirable to grant a scholarship for the 

study of dyeing and finishing of woollen cloth it 

is probable that arrangements could be made for a 

thoroughly practical course of training. It must, 

however, be remembered that this offer is, so- far, 

an isolated one, and that the number of students 

for who*q such facilities could be secured is 

probably very limited. 


Dyeing. 

100. Several scholars have been awarded scholar- r ! xperienced men 8elected as 

ships for the study ot dyeing, usually in conjunction 
with some such co-ordinate subject as calico 
printing or bleaching. The men have, on the whole, 
been well selected in that they have in almost all 
cases had some experience of Indian conditions 
and methods. 


101. As regards the training in this country, we 
may quote Mr. Herbert Kitchen (a dyer of Leeds), as 
to the necessity of both theoretical and practical 
training: “All practice without theory is almost 
“ useless, and all theory without practice, in my 
“ opinion, is practically the same. Personally, I con- 
“ sider that you require the two in dyeing, whatever 
“ you may do in any other branch of trade.” 
There is little difficulty in obtaining for our 
students the highest kind of theoretical training, 
but the problem of gaining admission to a dye- 
works for the purpose of learning the practical side 
presents the usual difficulties. The dyers are a 
very conservative class, and are at great pains to 
guard jealously what they consider to be their 
secret methods. We may again quote the evidence 
of Mr. Kitchen to show the attitude of the dyeing 
trade on the point : “ There are a lot of secrets in 
“ dyeing . . . science has not solved every 

“ question yet in the dyeing trade, and there are 
“ many secret methods, secret recipes and secret 
“ mixtures of colours, which, when a man has 
“ found them out either by research or accident or 
“ pure luck, he wants to reap the benefit of ; he is 
“ going to keep them to himself, and he is very 
“ chary about whom Jie allows to come into his 
“ dye-house.” 


The training of a dyer : theoretical 
instruction and practical experience alike 
necessary, the former readily procurable by 
students, hut the latter, as a rule, not. 


102. The authorities of the technological insti- 
tutions are now endeavouring to overcome to some 
extent this difficulty with regard to practical train- 
ing, by equipping their laboratories with plant on 
an actual works scale, and at Leeds, Bradford, and 
Manchester facilities now exist for a practical 
training, which, although admittedly' only a sub- 
stitute for the greater advantage of working in 
actual dye works, are of considerable service to the 
student of dyeing. In the past, students have 


Well-equipped laboratories in English 
institutions ; special facilities at Bradford, 
Leeds, and Manchester. 
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^ frequently been sent to the volunteer laboratories 

of German colour-making firms, but there is a 
consensus of opinion that the experience to be 
thus gained is no greater than that available in the 
dye-houses attached to the best technical insti- 
tutions in this country. W e may quote the reply 
of Dr. Ree, a member of the Committee of the 
Manchester School of Technology, to a question as 
to the value of such training : “ Without confining 
“ myself at all to the question of the Indian 
“ students, I should say, quite broadly, that the 
“ benefits obtained are benefits to the particular 
“ concern rather than to the individuals who go 
“ there as volunteers. . . I do not See that there 

“ is any advantage to be gained as compared with 
“ the experience to be gained in a large technical 
“ institution.” The value of the practical training 
to be obtained in the experimental dye-house of the 
University or laboratory of the Technical Institu- 
tion, organised as they now are, is well brought 
out by Professor Green of Leeds University, who 
said : “ You must not forget that the student can 
“ get a great deal of practical knowledge here in 
t! the Institution. We have the practical machines 
“ and we get practical men to teach. In many 
“ cases our students, although we do not claim that 
“ they are always able to do it, have left here and 
“ have taken full command in a works straight 
“ away. I have had many men who have done 
“ that. They have had the whole charge of the 
“ dyeing in large works put into their hands, and 
“ have managed it well.” 


Fair prospect of securing works ex- 103. There is evidence to show that the value 
perience for well - qualified Indians ; a 0 £ f, ra i n jng in chemistry given in the univer- 
generous ofier noted. sities and technological schools as a preparation 

for practical work in the dyeing industry is 
gradually becoming more widely recognised, 
and we think there is reason to hope that the 
difficulties in the way of securing admission to dye 
works for a limited number of thoroughly well- 
qualified Indian students will not prove insuperable. 
We are confirmed in this view by the promise of 
co-operation which we received from Mr. Ivan 
Levinstein, the head of an important firm of aniline 
colour manufacturers of Manchester. We have 
already, in the preceding chapter, expressed our 
appreciation of the broad-minded view taken by 
Mr. Levinstein of the question in its general aspect, 
and it only remains to add that he supplemented 
his general observations by a generous offer to take 
into his works one or more properly qualified 
Indian students for practical training ; it would be 
a condition of admission that such students should 
have obtained previously a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry by means of a full course at a university 
or technical school, lasting three or sometimes four 
years, and including, if possible, a certain amount 
of research work, and further, such students would 
be required to stay for at least two years in the 
works. Mr. Levinstein explained that there is 
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a large testing dye-house attached to his firm s Particular Industries — Dyeing — cont. 

works, in which all fibres and fabrics are dyed and . 

in w;hich alsp research work is carried on. We 

consider, ,that a practical training in such a works 

would be extremely valuable. 

"i i • ' ' 1 

104. Our recommendations with regard to the Recommendations as regards scholar- 
grant of scholarships in dyeing are — ; shl P 8 m dyeing. 

(i) that the candidate shall have had sufficient 
general scientific education in India to enable 
him to follow the specialised lectures here, 
i.e.i that he should have read up '.to the 
standard of the B.Sc. or B.A. with science! in. 

.. Indian ■ • , ■ 1 

(ii) that no scholarship shall be granted to a 

candidate who does not possess some know- 
ledge of tbe dyeing industry as carried on 
in India' ; ■ 

’ (iii). that when it is found possible to secure 
admission 1 for an Indian : student' to a good 
dye works, the period of the scholarship 
shall, if necessary, be extended up to .five 
years in order to cover this practical 
experience. 


Tanning. 

105. As regards students Of tanning and leather 
industries, from the evidence of the experts whom 
we consulted it appears necessary to divide them 
into two classes, viz. — 

(i) those who aim at becoming managers or 
owners of tafineries ; 

(iij those who intend taking up scientific 
research as applied to leather industries. 

There is ample evidence to show that both 
classes derive great benefit from a course of 
training in one of the technological institutions in this 
country, which specialise in the subject. Thus Dr. 
Parker, Principal of the Leathersellers’ Company’s 
Technical College at Bermondsey, writes : — 

“ I consider that the custom of sending over 
State scholars to be trained in the technology of 
leather manufacture is excellent, add from my own 
experience I know that certain students who have 
gone through a course of training at Leeds or 
London .have benefited materially, and that two or 
three have already made great progress and- great 
improvements in the factories where they are now 
working in different parts of India.” 


106. For a Student of the first class it is (l)The man ■with “ tanning in the 
essential that he should have what has been Wood.” 
figuratively described to us as “tanning in the 
blood,” that is to say, hereditary connexion with 
tbe industry. Such a man would have considerable 
acquaintance with Indian methods of tanning, and 
would thus be enabled to reap the full benefit of 
his training in this country. 


Tanning; two types of student dis- 
tinguished. Value in either case of technical 
training in the United Kingdom. 
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Particular Industries— Tanning. 107. This necessity for previous working expe- 

rience is particularly emphasised by Dr. Parker': 
“ Only one State scholar who has been through niy 
“ College has had any real practical training in 
“ tanning before coming to this country. This is 
Previous working experience specially (( a sreat drawback and’ delays their studies. It' 
important as there is no system of appren- “ WOtlld be most advantageous if they could have 
ticeship, whether for English or Indian “ sbme training in an Indian tanyard before being 
stu ents ' “ sent over. I do 1 “riot mean’ that they’ sh’oiild' 

“ necessarily learn the business, but that they should 
“ know the nature of the various skins — the difference 
“ between the skin' of a half, a goat, an ox 'and 
“ a cow, and so on ; and that they should have 
“ some' elementary knowledge of the processes of 
“ tanning ” 1 .The ideal course for these students is, 
as indeed in most industries, a combination of 
theoretical training and practical experience, but 
we have to face the fact that in the leather 
industry there is no system of apprenticeship, such 
as exists in the engineering profession, and that 
ordinarily the owners of tanneries in this country 
are not prepared to afford students facilities for 
gaining practical experience of the industry. 

This difficulty is not by any means confined to 
Indian students, but applies equally to English 
students. 

Special advantages at the Leathersellers’ 108. In the past the difficulty has been overcome 
Company’s College, at Bermondsey to some extent by sending scholars to the Leather- 

sellers’ Company’s College where the training is of 
an eminently practical character. Of the course 
there Dr. Parker says “We make a speciality of 
“ technical work in a model tannery where we 
“ turn out leather on more or less commercial lines. 
“ We are always tanning 4,000Z. or 5,000L worth 
“ of leather every year ; therefore they do get a 
“ practical training' with me. I do not say that 
“ that practical training is a% good as they would 
“ get in a works ; it is on a smaller scale, but I 
“ make the students take a pack of skins, bought 
“ on the market in the hair — bought from India 
“ or anywhere else in the world — and they have 
“ to put those skins through on commercial 
“ lines and cost every process right through. The 
“ students work practically every morning from 
“ 9 till 1, and in the afternoon they are in the 
“ laboratory doing the scientific work. We are 
trying to work the two things — practice and 
“ theory — hand in hand.” Dr. Parker also 
explained how, in one respect at least, such a 
training had distinct advantages for Indian 
students over an apprenticeship in kn English 
tannery. In the college experiments are en- 
couraged, and conducted under expert supervision 
and criticism,- e.g., to quote Dr. Parker’s evidence: 
<f The student after going through the ordinary 
“ training may point out to me, ‘ I could not do 
“ * this in India, 1 the temperature is too great,’ then 
“I let him modify things to suit the conditions. 
“ Or again, a student says he does so and so at 
“ home and I say ‘ All right ! do it here — let me 
“ ‘see exactly how you do it in India.’ I then 
“•criticise it and find fault with it, and show how 
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“ he can improve it. He would not be permitted Particular Industries— Tanning— <wi<. 

“ to carry out experiments in a tannery turning 

“ out leather for the regular market.” Moreover, 

the course in the college has been supplemented 

by visits to works and factories during vacations, 

which have proved very valuable to those students 

who have had previous experience of Indian 

tanneries, and who have acquired the necessary 

theoretical knowledge to enable them to follow 

intelligently the processes in use. 


109. In addition, it has been suggested that a 
period of practical training in an up-to-date Indian 
tannery, such as the Government factory at Cawn- 
pore, would be an excellent method of completing 
the training of a Government of India 'leather 
scholar. 


Practical training possible in Govern- 
ment leather factories in India 


110. Our recommendations regarding the grant Recommendations as regards scholar- 
of scholarships to students of this class are — ships for hereditary tanners. 

(i) that hereditary connexion with the leather 
industry is desirable, and a knowledge of 
Indian methods is essential ; 

(ii) that where these conditions are satisfied, 
high academic qualifications need not for the 
present be insisted upon ; a fair knowledge 
of chemistry and physics, and some knowledge 
of mathematics will suffice ; 

(iii) that the scholarship shall be granted for 
three years at least, and should include visits 
to American and Continental tanneries, when 
recommended by the Professor. 

If after inquiry the India Office is unable to 
arrange for practical training in this country, 
arrangements should be made for supplementing 
the training given here by a period of practical 
experience in one _of the Government leather 
factories in India. 


111. The qualifications to be desired in ( 2 ) Research chemists ill the leather 
candidates of the second type are very different. an ideal conrae of ,vamm « 

Hereditary connexion with the Indian leather 
industry, although of course advantageous, is by 
no means essential, hut it is imperative that the 
candidate shall have received in India the highest 
scientific training possible, and also have shown 
considerable aptitude for research work. The ideal 
course for such a student would be a three-years’ 
training at one of the best technical institutions 
in this country, followed by the practical training 
to be gained by bolding a paid position as chemist 
in an up-to-date tannery. That the difficulty of 
obtaining such a post is not insuperable is proved 
by the fact that in certain cases Indian students 
have succeeded in overcoming it, and as first-class 
chemists are rare, a really good man of any 
nationality is likely to be given a trial. Should 
it be found impossible to gain admission to 
any tannery, a student of first-class ability and 
scientific training would greatly benefit by spending 
a fourth year on post-graduate research work 
in the laboratory of a technical institution. Our 
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Particular Industries— Tanning— co«< recommendations with regard to this type of 

candidate are — 

(i) that the scholarship shall only be granted 
after the student has received the highest 
. scientific training in India ; 

Recommendations as regards scholar- (ji) that he must have shown considerable 
shaps m chemistry as appl.ed to tanning. 'aptitude for research work ; 

(iii) that the scholarship shall he tenable for 
four years ; and 

(iv) that if the scholar be successful in gaining 
a paid position in the laboratory of an English 
tannery, his right to a free passage back to 
India shall he extended for a further three 
years. 


Scholars of the first type likely to pro- 112. In concluding our remarks regarding the 
dominate at present. grant of scholarships in tanning we would point 

out that, owing tp present conditions in India, 
students of the first type will necessarily predomi- 
nate for some years to come, and will be by far the 
most useful in improving the industry in India ; 
but as the standard of education rises the highly 
scientific man, who is at present rare, will become 
more common, and as the industry improves his 
usefulness will increase. 


Chemical Manufactures. 


Chemical .manufactures Works do not 
take students, whether British or Indian, 
as apprentices. 


113. As regards chemical manufactures gene- 
rally, the difficulties in the way of obtaining prac- 
tical experience were clearly stated by Dr. Beilby, 
F.R.S., of Glasgow. “ A chemical manufacturer 
“ is a person who by years of labour and painful 
“ and expensive experience has found out a lot of 
“ information which is valuable in his manufacture 
“ and which can very easily be carried away by 
“ anyone who has a little knowledge. I remember 
“ a man who said ‘ in half an hour in walking 
“ ‘ through a chemical works I could pick up what 
“ ‘ has taken a life-time to find out.’ Therefore 
“ one ca nn ot be surprised that a chemical manu- 
“ facturer is extremely jealous. . . . Speaking 
“as a manufacturer, we have to he extremely 
“ careful about the men we admit into our works. 
“ . . . We recognise when a man comes in to 

“ our chemical works, that, as a rule, once admitted 
“ we must keep him. At least there are very few 
men we would care to give a few months’ 
“ experience to.” Dr. Beilby added that he did 
not know of any place in the United Kingdom 
or Germany where students _ studying applied 
chemistry could gain admission to works as 
apprentices ; the difficulty was not peculiar to 
Indians, hut applied equally to British students. 


Salaried employment as a means of 114. The only recognised method at the 
securing works experience. moment of obtaining practical experience was to 

enter a works as an employe, taking a post at some 
remuneration, however small, merely to make a 
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beginning. ..This view was confirmed by Professor Particular Industries — Chemical. 

Cohen of Leeds who said:- - ' Manufactures.-*^. 

It is not quite j so much the actual obtaining of 
positions but the sort of apprenticeship required 
which is the difficulty, I mean that where a man 
does not want to' tie himself to, remain on, but where 
he wants to get practical experience and go some- 
where else when he has got it,- — that is what the 
manufacturers do not dike. They do not 'mind 
hav ing a man in their employ whom perhaps they 
will have to'train, provided they can get something 
back after he has got through his training ; but they 
do object, and it is natural in a way, to take people 
on their premises who are merely looming tp learn 
without any idea of giving anything baok when 
they have learnt it.” 

I 

We may also quote Professor Green, of I^eeds 
University: — 

“ As a rule our students on, leaving here can, 
easily get employment straight away, and fit a 
very decent salary. Students who,, if they -offered 
themselves for nothing, would not be .taken on, very 
often get taken on at a salary, because peoplp do 
not want to be bothered by a man who is known 
not to be going to stay. They da not mind paying 
a salary to a man who ultimately may be of ,usp to 
them, even if he is not of much use to them to begin 
with, and they anticipate that a young fellow will 
not be of very much assistance the first year or so. 

But they expect him to stay, and they pay him a 
living wage, at least, to start with.” 

115. Thefee opinions have also been- confirmed Grant of scholarships to Indians for the 

by the experience of the single Government scholar s tydy of chemical industries in the United 
who has : so far come to this Country for the stddy of Kingdom c f doubtful utility ; training in 
alkali manufacture, lor it has been found impassibfe 
to secure for him admission to- any works. As 
regards theoretical- training, we have evidence that 
there are ample facilities: for obtaining the highest 
form of scientific 1 training in this -country, and’ from 
the extracts quoted above it' will be. seen that a 
student who has- been /-through ! the University 
course is capable of - 'filling a paid post in a works ; 
but in 'view of the present dearth of chemical 
manufacturing works in India, it 1 is very doubtful 
whether Indian industries will benefit sufficiently 
from the sending of students to, this ‘country for 
the study of chemical manufactures to justify the 
Outlay necessary, and it is for .consideration whether 
the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, and 
other institutions which may shqrtly be established 
in. India, do not for the present afford sufficient 
facilities for the training of .as many students as 
are likely to find employment in this branch of 
applied chemistry. In any case we consider that 
before, any scholarship is- granted for the study of 
a special branch of chemical , manufacture, inquiry 
should be made as to the facilities available for 
giving the student a complete training in this 
country, and at the same time full particulars 
‘should be given of 'his : qualifications and his 
prospects of obtaining suitable employment on 
•fretum. 1 ' ’ ’ ! • ' 



CONCLUSION. 


system 
be made 


116. Our general conclusion may be stated as 
follows:— The results attained so far justify the 
continuation of the system of Government Technical 
Scholarships, and, with the modifications which we 
have suggested, the system may be expected to 
yield even better results in the future, but this 
expensive form of training at public cost should 
only be given to a well chosen few who may reason- 
ably be expected to help the industrial development 
of India. We recognise that the openings for such 
men are not at present numerous, and that the 
most urgent demand of Indian industry at present 
is for skilled mechanics, and we are in complete 
sympathy with the efforts now being made for 
giving in India a better training to men of that 
class. But the necessity for educating the artisan 
does not preclude the desirability of having a 
limited number of men with the highest techno- 
logical training, capable of holding posts of control. 
Both classes are needed for the development of 
Indian industry, and opportunities ior the improve- 
ment of both should be given simultaneously. 


117. We wish to place ,on record our high 
appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Committee by our Secretary, Mr. P. H. Dumbell, and 
his assistant Mr. R. E. Field ; our inquiry has 
thrown upon both of them a heavy burden of 
work which they have discharged with highly 
commendable despatch to our entire satisfaction. 


(Signed) T. Morison. 

K. G. Gupta. 

J. H. Reynolds. 
W. E. Dalby 


P. H. Dumbell ( Secretary ). 

R. E. Field ( Assistant Secretary). 


18th October 1912. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Correspondence between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State. 


No. 1. 

Despatch from the Government of India (Home Department) to the Secretary 
of State for India, No. 8 (Education), dated 9th October 1912. 


Simla, 

My Lord, 9th October 1902. 

We have the honour to advert to your Lordship’s Despatch No. 105 
Public (Educational), dated the 2nd August 1901, with which you forwarded 
a question asked in the House of Commons by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, and 
the answer given thereto, on the subject of founding additional Government 
scholarships for natives of India who might desire to pursue technical 
studies in Great Britain or other countries of Europe. 

Your Lordship at the same time expressed a wish to be -informed of the 
result of our deliberations in the matter. 


2. The question of the institution of State technical scholarships formed 
one of the subjects which came up for discussion before the Educational 
Conference held at Simla in September 1901, and the following resolution 
was then passed : — 

“ That it is desirable that the Government of India should iustitute a 
number of State technical scholarships, perhaps ten in number, with 
an approximate allowance of 1001. a year, in addition to travelling 
expenses and fees, to be awarded annually in fixed proportions by the 
Local Governments, subject to the sanction of the Government of 
India, to selected candidates, who should be sent abroad to undertake 
definite courses of study in subjects connected with industrial science 
or research. That these scholarships might be held for an average 
duration of two years.” 


* Extract enclosed. 


3. In our letter'"' addressed to Local Governments and Administrations on 

the 20th November 1901, relating to 
the subject of practical and technical 
education, we informed them that the Government of India accepted the 
recommendation of the Conference as to the institution' of ten State technical 
scholarships, and that they proposed to give two of them to* the Madras 
Presidency, two to the Bombay Presidency, and two to Bengal, and to distribute 
the remaining four among the other provinces, where technical instruction 
had not yet advanced so far as in the three provinces mentioned. It was 
suggested that the selection of the students to hold these scholarships should 
be made by the Local Governments subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India ; that the Universities should have no power of nominating to 
them; and that no candidate should be considered qualified unless he had 1 
displayed in his educational .career an aptitude for technical study. Subject 
to these conditions, it was considered that a wide discretion should be left to 
the Local Governments in selecting candidates for the award of these 
scholarships. We stated our opinion that in ordinary circumstances the 
period for which the scholarships might be held should be two years, but 
that in special cases it might be increased to a third year or even reduced 
below two years ; and that the scholarships should be tenable in foreign 
countries as well as in Great Britain. The Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations were asked to submit their views as to the details for working 
out the scheme. 
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4. Tlie Replies of tlie Local Governments and Administrations to OUT 
communication have received careful consideration at our hands, and we 
have now the honour to enclose a copy of them , for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation. It will be seen that the outlines of the scheme sketched out by us 
have been generally accepted, but that there _ is a divergence of views in 
connection with the details. The scholarships are to be given for the 
purpose of providing for natives of India the higher technical education 
which may qualify them to assist in promoting the improvement of existing 
native industries and the development of new industries, wherever this may 
be possible. Technical education for this purpose may be defined as (a) the 
study of the scientific methods and principles underlying the practice of any 
handicraft, industry, or profession, (6) the application of these methods and 
principles to the practice of the handicraft, industry, or profession in 
question. Law, Medicine, Forestry, and Veterinary science being already 
provided for, are not included among the subjects to be studied by the 
holders of these technical scholarships, and Agriculture does not fall within 
the scope of the present scheme. The scholarships will be awarded by the 
Government; 'of India upon the recommendation of the Local Governments, 
and will for the present, as already stated, be distributed as follows : — Two 
annually to the Madras Presidency ; two to the Bombay Presidency ; two to 
Bengal, and the remaining four among other Local Governments and 
Administrations. 

5. We do not propose to prescribe the particular industries for the 
encouragement of which particular provinces should give scholarships. 
The Local Government or Administration which is asked to recommend a 
candidate will consider what industries are of importance in the province, 
and which of -them may best be encouraged by scholarships, taking care to 
connebt the scholarship- scheme with the system of technical and industrial 
education’ in the province. In determining the choice of an industry Local 
Governments should in our opinion obtain assistance from the mercantile 
and industrial public, and take all measures that appear to them to be 
possible and expedient for interesting the influential sections of that public 
in the scheme. Industries in which native capital and enterprise are 
engaged or likely to be engaged, will be particularly appropriate for 
selection. It should be borne in mind that men who have received an 
expensive European training can be employed only upon such industries as 
are susceptible of being organized upon a considerable scale. 

6. In each case in which a Local Government recommends a scholarship, 

it will be necessary for it to support its selection by giving the Government 
of .India some account of, the state of the particular industry which it is 
intended to promote and some comparison with other industries which 
might be considered eligible for encouragement. In determining the 
industry to be studied and choosing the man recommended for the scholar- 
ship, the Local Governments and Administrations will be required to bear in 
mind the importance of ensuring that the returned scholar shall find scope 
for his skill and ability. It has been proposed on the one hand that such 
scholars before they are appointed should be placed under engagement to 
serve Government on their return. On the other hand it has been suggested 
that private firms should be asked to guarantee their employment, and that 
the scholars should be reciprocally bound by engagement to such firms. 
We consider that the holder of one of these scholarships should not be 
bound by. any such engagements, but that the prospect of his chances of 
employment after fhe completion of his studies should be well weighed 
when he is selected, and that upon his return the choice of his career should 
be, in the first instance, determined by his own inclination. If the early 
results of the scheme are successful, we think that the services of the 
returned scholars are sure to be in good demand, and that, failing private 
employment, Government will, be glad to turn their abilities to account as 
teachers in industrial schools, on . in . other capacities connected with the 
improvement of local industries. <■ 

7. It is our intention to make it a condition of the grant of these .scholar- 
ships that no candidate is to be selected for recommendation to one of them 
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on the result of competitive examination either open or limited. It is 
desirable that, in seecting the industry Jo;.. which they are to be directed, 
Local Governments should give "the widest possible publicity, through such 
channels as they think fit, to their intention to nominate scholars, and that 
they should take such advice as they need from persons cognisant of the 
industry, and from officers and others connected with technical education. 
In making the selection they should bear in mind the fact that it wjll 
be necessary for the student' to have a competent knowledge, of English, 
or 'of the language- of any, other country to which he is to be sent ; and 
they should also be guided by considerations of his capacity, intelligence, 
practical interest in the industry, and the assurance which they feel that he 
will continue to devote himself to it on his return to India. These are 
matters which cannot be decided by competition ; and we intend that it 
should be made clear from the beginning that these scholarships are not to 
be regarded as prizes, for which everyone has a right to claim an equal 
opportunity of competing. It is not necessary to lay down more precise 
rules as to the hind of general education which the scholar is to have received. 
Governments will act on their own discretion, having regard to the above 
considerations. As a general rule a scholar before being nominated should 
have received the -best technical education available in the province in the 
particular industry which he has to study. The standard of this education 
differs in different industries, and each' may be considered on its own merits. 
Even if the standard of technical education in a particular industry in a 
province is low, the scholar may be nominated if he has availed himself of 
the best facilities obtainable, and shows an interest in the industry. No age 
limit will be laid down for scholars, and none should be generally laid down 
by the Governments ; hut an age limit may at the discretion -of a Local 
Government be fixed for any particular scholarship for which they invite 
applications. The particular industry to be studied will, as is stated above, 
be specified by the Local Governments in nominating a scholar, but they will 
hardly be in a position to define minutely the course of study to be pursued, 
nor will they ordinarily be in possession of the most recent information as to 
the facilities for such studies existing in England and elsewhere. We are 
inclined to- think therefore that the best plan will be to leave these matters to 
be settled by Your Lordship when the scholar arrives in England ; and if 
this view is accepted we will arrange that timely information shall be 
submitted to you as to the probable date of each scholar’s arrival and the 
subject which he is required to- study; We propose that those’ scholars who 
study in England should , be under Your Lordship’s control, and we trust 
that in the- case of those who elect to pursue their studies on the continent- or 
in America Your Lordship may be able to make suitable arrangements for 
their supervision. The conditions under which, they will hold their scholar- 
ships will be similar to those laid dowto for Government of India Scholarships, 
progress reports will be required upon them from time to time, and power 
will be retained to cancel a scholarship and' to send the scholar back* to India 
if his progress is not satisfactory. 1 - 1 1 

8. Should the principles which we have advocated in connection with the 
institutipn of these technical scholarships meet: with Your Lordship’s 
acceptance, we trust the scheme for the establishment of ten scholarships of 
1001. a year may receive Your Lordship’s early sanction. 

' We hare the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s, most obedient, humble Servants, 

Curzon. 

A* P; , Palmer* 

T. Raleigh. - 
E. it. Elles, 

A. T. Arundel* 

E. F* G* Law.. ■ 
Denzil Ibbetson. 
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ENCLOSURES. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Extract paragraph. 6 of a letter, No. 501-508, dated the 20th November 1901, 
from the Government of India to the Local Governments and Adminis- 
trations, except the Chief Commissioner of Coorg and the Resident at 
( Hyderabad. 

v v ■•>'* v $£• 

The examination by the Conference of the subject of technical education 
terminated in a resolution recommending the institution of a number of 
State technical scholarships for the encouragement of the further studies of 
Indian students in the higher 'branches of technical education. This 
proposal is accepted by the Government of India. The existing State scholar- 
ships of 200Z. a year are given in rotation to students from the different 
Universities, and are subject to the condition that the holders must proceed 
to England to study at one of the Universities there. The Government of 
India propose that the number of Technical State scholarships to be given 
should be ten a year, two of which should be distributed to the Madras 
Presidency, two to the Bombay Presidency, and two to Bengal, the remaining 
four being distributed among other Local Governments and Administrations, 
in whose territories technical instruction has not as yet made the same 
advance as in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. It is considered that the selec- 
tion of the students to hold these scholarships should be made by the Local 
Governments subject to the approval of the Government of India ; that the 
Universities should have no power of nominating to them, and that no candi- 
date should be considered qualified unless he has displayed in his educational 
career an aptitude for technical study. Subject to these conditions, the 
Government of India would propose to leave a wide discretion to the Local 
Governments in selecting candidates for their approval. The course of 
instruction and the place at which a scholarship holder is required to study 
will have to be strictly laid down by the Local Government in the case of 
each selected candidate prior to his departure from India. In ordinary 
circumstances the period for which a scholarship might be held should be 
two years, but in special cases it might be necessary to extend the term to a 
third year, and in other cases even to reduce it below two years. In the 
opinion of the Government of India these scholarships should be tenable in 
foreign countries as well as in Great Britain. The Government of India are 
prepared to give to the holder of a Government technical scholarship 
1001. a year, as well as to provide him with a second class passage to and 
from the place at which he will have to study, and to pay the fees at the 
institution where he is to be sent. I am directed to ask as to the details for 
working out this scheme. 


Extract from the Resolutions passed at the Educational Conference held at 

[Simla in September 1901. 

Y. — State Scholarships. 

That it is desirable that the- Government of India should institute a 
number of State technical scholarships, perhaps ten in number, with an 
approximate allowance of 100Z. a year, in addition to travelling expenses and 
fees, to be awarded annually in fixed proportions by the Local Governments, 
subject to the sanction of the Government of India, to selected candidates, 
who should be sent abroad to undertake definite courses of study in subjects 
connected with industrial science or research. That these scholarships 
might be held for an average duration of two years. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

From M. Hammick, Esq.,- C.I.E., Secretary to the Government of Madras, 
Educational Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 

Dated Fort St. George, 

Sir, 13th March 1902. 

I am directed to reply to the 6th paragraph of Mr. Hewett’s letter 
No. 501, dated 20th November 1901, on the subject of the institution of .a 
number of technical scholarships, [t is proposed to allot to Madras two of 
these scholarships of the annual value of 100L each, and to leave to the local 
Government the selection of the students to hold them, the selection being 
subject to the approval of the Government of India. It is considered that 
the Universities should have no power of nominating any candidate, and that 
no one should be regarded as qualified for nomination unless he has displayed 
some aptitude for technical study. 

2. I am to state that in the opinion of the Governor in. Council these 
conditions are suitable. He considers that the scholarships should not be 
awarded to students at the termination of their college course, but only after 
they have spent at least two years at practical work of some kind and have 
gained some experience in the matters they wish to specially study abroad. 
The best means of giving effect to this decision appears to be to make the 
nominations at the conclusion of the college course and then employ the 
students on probation in the technological department (if it is formed) or in 
approved private workshops or manufactories, the scholarships being actually 
granted only when the applicant has clearly made up his mind as to what 
line of work he intends to pursue and with what object. H these meet with 
the approval of Government, the course of instruction and the place where a 
scholarship holder should study will then be determined. Periodical reports, 
say half-yearly, on the progress of the scholar may be insisted upon. 

3. As matters stand at present, this Government is not in a position to 
give guarantees of subsequent employment, but it is possible that private 
fir ms and companies would be ready to make a conditional promise to take 
into their service such as intended to study industries in which the firms or 
companies are interested. If guarantees are given the students should be 
bound by agreement to continue in the service concerned for a term of 
years. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

.Your most obedient servant, 

M. Hammiok, 

. Secretary to Government. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

Extract paragraph 4 of a letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 855, 

dated the 8th May 1902. 

In paragraph 6 of the letter under reply the opinion of this Government 
is invited as to the details of a scheme of technical scholarships proposed by 
the Government of India. As Mr. Burns has pointed out,® the absence of 
eligible candidates for these scholarships prevents the immediate realization 
of the scheme. When men combining high general education with special 
aptitude for technical study, and capable of utilizing the instruction they 
would receive in Europe, are forthcoming, as they doubtless will be here- 
after, the scheme of scholarships proposed might be worked generally on 
the lines indicated by Mr. Burns’in paragraphs 10 and 11 of his report.® In 
present circ ums tances it is impossible to formulate any precise scheme. It 
is understood that the report of the Industrial Schools Committee will 


* See letter, dated 14th April 1902, overleaf, 
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indicate the industries for which . men trained in Europe are specially 
required in each Presidency. After this is ' settled, it will be necessary to 
a&certain by inquiry in England ‘what facilities exist for training students 
from India in these particular industries. 


Annex. 

i '» ■ t | 

Extract paragraphs IX., X., and XL of a letter from C. L. Burns, Esq., 

, Principal, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy School of Art, No. 362, dated the 
14th April 1902, enclosure to aboye. 

IX. With reference to paragraph 6 of Mr. Hewett’s letter, 'it is' to be 
presumed that the scholarships are intended for students who will specially 
study one of those industries' which are at present depressed and are capable 
of revival or improvement by the introduction of modern technical methods. 
Such industries as handloom weaving in cotton and silk, hand-block printing, 
pottery, woodwork, jewellery, house-decorating, &c., and not for such crafts 
as engineering, powerloom weaving, niachine printing, &c., which are all 
flourishing industries supporting large factories, works, and mills in India, 
in which students from such institutions as as the Victoria Technical 
Institute and the College of Science at Poona can gain all the practical 
experience necessary, and which require no assistance from Government. 
If this is the case, I have the honour to ‘point out that the principal objection 
to the immediate despatch of mien to' England supported by the proposed 
scholarships of- 100Z. a year, is that among the craftsmen employed in those 
industries most' requiring improvement there is, so far as I am aware, 
scarcely any who knows sufficient English to be able to make full use of the 
opportunity. On the other hand the well educated Natives (such as those 
from whom the Drawing Masters are chiefly enlisted) have as a rule no 
technical knowledge of the shortcomings of the present methods which 
would enable them to readily seize ; upon the points where improvement is 
possible. 

Scholars capable of making the 'best' use of such a desirable opportunity 
mu'st 'be ‘trained, and should the, suggestions of the Sub-Committee appointed 
by the Government of 1 Bombay be adopted, there is every reason to suppose 
that no lack of suitable candidates" for sUch scholarships from among the 
scholars trained in the proposed Central Institution will be experienced. 

X. Should two suitable men be found in Bombay at once, I beg to suggest 
that the following cqur^qbq. adopted.^— 

(a) That each scholarship holder should agree and be bound, so 
long, as he ;holds> the scholarship, to devote himself to the study of 
, , -one special industry. 

■ (b) That in place of. spending his time in a college or technical school, 
he be placed in a factory where the industry he is studying is 
being carried on. In this case a premium of some sort will have 
to be paid to the manufacturer to enable the student to spend 
a certain time in several ‘ departments, so that he can obtain a 
working knowledge qf all parts of the trade, for the value of the 
student’s labour will be practically nil to the manufacturer. 

(c) That the student be required to spend at least two of his evenings 

every -wpek in the local technical institute to study those branches 
■of his. jivork which he 'cannpt learh in the factory. <, 

(d) That specimens of his work and his notes be forwarded every quarter 

to the Bombay Government to 'indicate his progress and that a 
’ report be asked for from the head of the factory and the technical 
■ institute. > 

(e) That instructions be sent from time to time to the student from 

Bombay directing his attention to such points in the technical 
methods at present in practice among the native workmen in the 
, . . particular craft he is studying as may seem to the experts in India 
to require improvement, ' ■ 

XI. Keeping "the student at , practical work. during the day in a factory 
vjill not only ensure his regular attendance at his studies, but will also give 
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tfo&iiJJalioe tint; while, he is .in' attendance, heiwili t)d working and will 
be under supervision/ ,In this respect the .attendance* 'at a factory is in every 
way, preferable to joinings technical; schoph In nearly all the technical 
schools ip industrial centres the .staff , only attend during the evening; when 
most of the students are' able to be, present. ; The school is consequently, 
practically empty during the day, when perha'ps only the, Principal attends 
at his office. Little or no provision is therefore made for day pupils,, any 
who attend being practically left 'to themselves. .Again, the abstraction in 
all technical institutes must to a great extent he theoretical and is intended 
to supplement the knowledge gained in the workshop, and not to supplant it. 
To make the -best -use of the institute training therefore, the student must do 
practical work during the day, and there is in my opinion the best prospect 
of both the Government' and the student obtainihg adequate value for the 
money expended by combining the two. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

< No. 646, dated 7th February 1902. 

From W. C. Macpherson, Esq., Indian Civil Service, Officiating Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, General Department (Education), to the 
•Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

In reference to paragraph 6 of your letter No. 503, dated 20th November 
1901,. asking for the; views' Of this Government as to 'the details for Working 
out the scheme for the award 'of State Technical Schdlarkhips 1 , I 'am directed 
to submit, fox' the information of the 'Government of India, the hccdmpanying 
copy of a letter, No. 256 of the 10th January 1902, from the Director of 
Public Instruction,. Bengal, and 1 'to say that’ the Lieutenant-Governor accepts 
in the main the suggestions put forward in paragraphs 4 and 5 of’tbat letter. 
He doubts, however,' whether it would at present serve any useful 'purpose 
to ask heads of technical schools to nominate students to the scholarships, 
since students of technical schools -seldom possess that competent knowledge 
of English ‘ which > the Director justly makes’ ’ the first coridition for 
nomination. 

2. The Lieutenamt-Gov'emor also doubts whether it is really desirable 
that Government' should retain a lien on the'serVices of all scholars on their 
return - from' England as the Director r suggests. There are no industries 
which are directly worked by Government and in 'connection with which 
the services of these scholars Could be utilized, fior is ‘ the number of the 
higher inspecting posts sufficiently large to allow the' enter tainment of two 
scholars every 'year in those appointments. Sir John Woodburn is therefore 
of opinion that it’ would be best in the interests of 'the industries which it 
may be 'desirable to 'foster to 'make them a free gift' of the -scholars trained 
at Government expense. The expansion of technical education will n<j> doubt 
give greater room some years hence for' the employment of Government 
inspectors, but it seems sufficient that an occasional ‘scholar should then be 
selected for the pUrposS and sent hofiic'iff Order tb Come J bUck ‘fully trained 
fob the duties of dn inspector. ' 


Annex. 

(Confidential.) «, 

Ndr 256, 'dated ; the 10th ’ January 1902. 

Ercm A.Pedler, Esq./F.R.S.^G.LE,, Dir ector pf; Public Instraction, Bengal, 
to the Secretary to th? Government of Bengal, General Department., 

I have ’now 'the honour to - reply to' paragraph 4 of your let'ter No. 364,' 
dated 4th December' 1901, in which you Ask for ‘ad expression' bf my opinion 
on -the proposal made by the Government of India to create Certain scholar- 
ships' to enable selected natives -'of ’ India to proceed to Eurbpe' and other 
countries generally to study technical' subjects there! 1 ' 1 " ' ' 1 * 1,1 
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2 . The proposal indicated in paragraph 6 of the letter of the Government 
of India, No. 503 of 28th November 1901 , is tp create about ten scholarships 
of the value of about 100Z. a year, together with travelling expenses and fees 
at the institution at which the student will work, and which will usually be 
tenable for two years. Ordinarily two of such scholarships will be assigned 
to Bengal. The selection of the candidates is to rest with the Local 
Government and the Calcutta University is hot to be consulted in the 
nomination, but the candidates are to have shown special aptitude for 
technical study. 

3. The exact source of the funds for the payment of these scholarships 
is not indicated ; but assuming that funds are available, the general scheme 
of such scholarships should undoubtedly meet with the full approval of 
the Government of Bengal. It will therefore only remain to roughly work 
out the details of the principles under which the scholars are to be selected 
and the rules under which the students will work while in Europe. 

4. As regards the first of these two points, it is obvious that the- selection 
must be confined to those who have shown a practical or scientific bent in 
their education, and who have shown ability for practical work in contradis- 
tinction to theoretical or book work. One method of securing candidates 
of this stamp -would be for the Director of Public Instruction yearly, two or 
three months before an election for Such scholarships is to take place,- to 
address— 

(1) the principals of technical colleges, such as the Sibpur Civil 

Engineering College, the Behar School of Engineering, the Dacca 
Engineerings School, and the Calcutta School of Art, and the 
heads of all technical schools in Bengal ; 

(2) the principals of all colleges in which science is taught practically ; 

and 

(3) to issue advertisements addressed to the various employers of 

industrial labour, such as those employing master-foremen of shops, 
&c., intelligent apprentices, Ac., stating the qualifications required 
in the scholars to be selected to be sent to Europe and stating 
that they will be allowed to submit selected names. 

These classes of officers would be asked to submit the names and all 
necessary particulars of any students who might seem to them to fulfil the 
necessary conditions, and specifying specially if such students have any 
hereditary interest in industry. 

From the names thus received the Director of Public Instruction could 
suggest nominations to the Local Government, and in making his selection he 
would be guided (i) by the fact, that it would be necessary for the student to 
have a competent knowledge of English, &e., to enable him to take full 
advantage of any course of study and instruction in Europe ; (ii) by the 
interest and knowledge which such student had shown in practical work ; 
(iii) by the history of the candidate showing whether he is likely to continue 
to follow industrial work after his training in Europe ; (iv) by the capacity 
and intelligence of the candidate ; and (v) by the desirability or necessity of 
fostering the branch of industry to which the candidate has directed his 
thoughts and attention. From the names so selected the Government of 
Bengal would make its nominations for the approval of the Government of 
India. 

5 . Then, as regards the work to be done by the scholar when in Europe, 
this would be to a certain extent decided on by the considerations (iv) and (v) 
given in paragraph 4, and on the appointment of such scholar a definite 
programme should be laid down for the scholar’s work for the time he is to 
hold the scholarship, showing where it is intended he should work, the exact 
subject he would work at, &c. The programme would be drawn up by the 
Director of Public Instruction in consultation with the candidate and with 
local experts in the industry which is to be studied. While in Europe the 
scholar should be under the supervision of the Secretary of State in the same 
way as the Government scholars are at the present time, and a set of rules 
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somewhat like those for the present holders of Indian scholarships should 
be framed. These rules will be found in detail in pages 236-237 of the 
calendar for the Calcutta University for the year 1901. Somewhat similar 
rules also obtained in the case of the agricultural scholars who proceeded to 
Europe. Among the rules also should be included one which would make 
it incumbent for the student to have reports of his work submitted to the 
Director of Public Instruction as well as to the Political Aide-de-Camp to 
the Secretary of State. 

6. On the return of such scholars from Europe to India the Local 
Governments should have the first claim on the services of such men and 
the Local Governments should employ them in posts or occupations 
calculated to foster the industry which the student has been deputed to 
Europe to study. They might be even made inspectors of schools devoted 
to such industries or might themselves superintend schools, &c. 

7. At the present time it does not appear possible to give any more 
detailed indications of how the proposed scheme should be worked. It is, 
however, clear there would be no difficulty whatever in at once starting the 
scheme even from the year 1902-03, and there would, in my opinion, be 
every probability of such a scheme proving eminently successful. 


Enclosure No. 5. 

589 

No. xv -318 A. > dated the 30th December 1901. 

From L. M. Thornton, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of the 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Educational Department, to the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to reply to paragraph 6 of your letter No. 504, dated 
20th November 1901, in which the Government of India ask the opinion of 
this Government as to the details for working out the scheme of Government 
technical scholarships. I am to submit, for the information of the 'Govern- 
ment of India, copy of a letter No. F. 1880, dated 30th November 1901, from 
the Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, who 
was consulted on the subject, and to communicate the following remarks and 
suggestions. 

2. It is understood from your letter that perhaps one State scholarship, 
of the value of 100L per annum plus fees of the institution, and tenable as a 
rule for two years, would, under the scheme contemplated by the Govern- 
ment of India, be available each year in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. His Excellency in Council desires that the Local Government shall 
award the scholarship, and shall prescribe on each occasion the branch of 
higher technical education which the holder is to study in Europe and also 
decide at what institution he is to study it. As regards the initial measure 
of giving due publicity to the intentions of Government beforehand, the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner thinks that the proposals 
detailed in the letter of the Director of Public Instruction may be accepted. 
His Honour also concurs with Mr. Lewis in thinking that a really; good 
knowledge of English is essential and that suitable candidates will not 
generally be forthcoming direct from school. The maximum age limit 
might be fixed at 25 years. As a preliminary, the Government will have to 
decide each year in what subject or branch of technical education the 
scholarship shall be given. At first it will no doubt be desirable to give 
the scholarship in one of the branches which are taught at the Thomason 
Civil Engineering College at Rurki. It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor 
that it will bp expedient to adopt a system of limited competition. Appli- 
cations would be received by the Education Department, and submitted, 
with the opinion of the , Director, for the orders of Government, which would 

13065, K 
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make a selection from among the applicants. An examination of the selected 
candidates could then be held at Rurki. 1 

3. I am to say, however, that the above suggestions are tentative only, 
and should be regarded as liable to revision in the light of experience. I am 
to add that a separate reply will, in due course, be submitted ‘with regard to 
Industrial Schools (paragraphs 3 to 5 of your letter- of 20th November 
1901). 


Annex. 

No. 1880 F., dated 30th November 1901. 

From. T. C. Lewis, Esq.. Director of Public Instruction, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, to the Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 

With reference to paragraph 6 of Government of India’s No. 504, dated 
£0th November 1901, forwarded with your No. 546/XV. 318 — A., dated 29th 
November 1901* in which the opinion of the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh has been asked for as to the details for 
working out the scheme for the proposed State technical scholarships, I 
have the honour to reply that there are two points to be considered : — 

(i.) How to give the widest publicity to the offer of scholarships. 

(ii.) How to select the most suitable students to hold them. 

As regards (i), announcements should be made in the Government 
Gazette, in all colleges affiliated to the University in Arts, Science, or 
Engineering, and -also to. important firms of manufacturers, more especially 
those under the management of natives of India, who might be likely to 
profit by the improvements in their rnanufacturing business, which a 
technical scholar deputed by them would be able to introduce after studying 
the best European or American methods for the period of two years. 

With regard to ,(ii), the selection, of the scholars from, among the 
applicants, it is important to insist upon good attainments in English, 
beyond such as school boys are likely to possess ; hence applications should 
not be expected from schools. As regards other subjects which the applicant 
may have studied, only so much proficiency should be required as is sufficient 
to show that he is ordinarily intelligent. Among students in Arts Colleges 
evidence of aptitude for technical stu4y is not often to be found, nor, when 
found, easy to estimate at its right value ; but it may sometimes be both 
forthcoming and convincing. Students attending Science and Engineering 
classes would find less difficulty in proffering such evidence in a satisfactory 
shape ; and there would be no difficulty in the case of an employe of a 
manufacturing firm. Amongst candidates otherwise qualified the preference 
should be given to the one who appears to be most likely to be able to put 
his new knowledge or skill to practical use on his return to India, i.e., 
generally to one who is directly connected with a business concern either by 
family relations with the managers or by being actually employed in it. 
The bringing out of technically educated men who are at a loss to know 
what to do with their technical education, and so are apt to be of no 
practical use to the country, is a possible evil that should be guarded against 
Horn. the beginning. 


Enclosure No. 6. 

Extract paragraph 3 of a letter from the Government of the Punjab, No. 131, 

dated the 8th April 1902. 

In paragraph 6 of letter No. 505 of 20th November’ 1901, the opinion of 
the Local Government is asked with regard to the establishment of Govern- 
ment technical scholarships of 100Z. a year. ‘ The Government of India 
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propose to found ten scholarships a year, two each year to be given to 
Madras and the same number to -the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies 
respectively, the remaining four to be distributed among other Local 
Governments and Administrations. It is also proposed that the selection of 
the students to hold these scholarships should be made by the Local Govern- 
ments subject to the approval of the Government of India. 'The course of 
instruction land the place at which a scholarship-holder is required to study 
are to be strictly laid doWn by the Local Government in the case of each 
selected candidate prior to his departure from India. In ordinary circum- 
stances the period for which the scholarship might be held is to be two years, 
but in special cases the term may be extended to a third year or reduced 
below two years. These scholarships are to be tenable in foreign countries 
as well as in Great Britain. The Government of India also propose to 
provide the scholarship-holder with a second class passage to and from the 
place at which he will have to study and to pay the fees at the institution to 
which he is to be sent. 

These conditions seem to Sir Charles Rivaz very* suitable, and he proposes 
to consult, when it. is the turn for this Province to select a candidate, the 
local authorities and experts best fitted to judge of the qualifications of the 
candidates and to suggest appropriate courses and places of study : such 
experts would include the Principals of Colleges and of the School of Art, 
and officers of the Public Works Department and the Railways. 


Enclosure No. 7. 

!No. 97-4-E.-1, dated Rangoon, the 2nd April 1902. 

From the Secretary to the Government of Burma, General Department, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

With reference to, paragraph 6 of your letter No. 506, dated the 20th 
November 1901, relating to Hie establishment of Government Technical 
Scholarships, I am directed to say that the Lieutenant-Governor concurs 
generally in the proposals of the Government of India, but that his Honour 
is not prepared at present to make any detailed recommendations so far as 
this Province is concerned. 


Enclosure No. 8. 

Extract paragraph 4 of a letter from the Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces,' No. 1793, dated the 1st April 1902. 

In regard to the technical scholarships referred to in paragraph 6 of 
Mr. Hewett’s letter under acknowledgment, I am to say that the Chief Com- 
missioner does not at present think that he should press the claims of the 
Central Provinces to one of these scholarships. 


Enclosure No. 9. 

Extract paragraph 6 of a letter from the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
No. 262 262 ^ L G., dated the 11th Januaiy 1902. 

With reference to paragraph 6 of your letter, I am to say that the Chief 
Commissioner does not consider it necessary for the present to bring Assam 
within the operation of the scheme for granting Government Technical 
Scholarships tenable in Great Britain and foreign countries for the encourage- 
ment of the further studies of Indian students in the higher branches of 
technical education. 
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No. 2. 

Despatch from Secretary of State for India, No. 65 (Public), to His Excellency 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in Council, dated 
29th May 1903. 

My Lord, 

On receipt of the letter of Your Excellency m Council, No. 8 
(Education), dated the 9th October last, in which you proposed the establish- 
ment of ten State technical scholarships, to be awarded annually to natives 
of India studying in Great Britain or oilier Western countries, I thought it 
desirable to pbtain the opinion on the scheme of the Board of Education. 

2. I enclose a copy of the letter addressed to the Board, and of their reply 
thereto. 

3. It is not necessary for me to assure your Excellency that the principle 
of the scheme, which applies to India a system which has, I understand, 
proved very successful in the case of Japan, and more recently in that of 
Siam, meets with my full approval, and that I cordially sympathise with the 
desire of your Government to further the development of Indian industries 
by providing promising young men with the means of studying the progress 
which has been made in industries and arts in the most advanced countries 
of the West. It appears to me, however, that before the details of the 
scheme can be finally settled there are some points which call for further 
examination. 


4. Your Excellency will observe that the Board of Education express a 
doubt, which I share, whether a scholarship of 100Z. a year, in addition to 
fees and travelling expenses, will fully meet the expenses of a student in 
this country. I observe that in 1887, when dealing with the existing 
Government scholarships of 200Z. a year, the Government of India found 

it necessary to issue a public warning® 
*See Home Department Education that “while the scholarship allowance 
Proceedings, March 1887, p. bO. .. - 4inrv , . . -V - 

of 200Z. a year is sufficient to cover the 
“ necessary expenses of college life at Oxford or Cambridge, it is very 
“ desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that the scholars should have some 
“ small private resources of their own to meet expenses in the vacation and 
“ other general expenses which are scarcely avoidable.” And it appears to 
me that the holders of the proposed technical scholarships will be in the 
same case*. I would therefore ask you to consider whether it is not necessary 
to fix some higher limit to the scholarship allowance. 


5. 1 observe from your fifth paragraph that it is proposed to connect 
the scholarship scheme with the system of technical, and industrial education 
in the various Provinces, which will no doubt be established as the result of 
your deliberations on the report of the Industrial Schools Committee. I do 
not gather from the replies of the various Local Governments which you 
forward that there is any large supply of qualified candidates for the scholar- 
ships as yet forthcoming, at any rate in the two provinces which are believed 
to be industrially most advanced, Bombay and Bengal, and I should suppose 
that it would take some time to bring into existence a class of students, 
trained in properly equipped technical schools in India, who would be ready 
to take up the scholarships when established. Before, therefore, sanctioning 
any definite annual number of scholarships to be awarded, I think it would 
suffice to announce the readiness of Government to give a scholarship or 
scholarships if promising and well-qualified candidates present themselves 
in some particular branch of industry. In other words, it appears to me 
that the scheme should for the present be worked experimentally, its further 
development being left for consideration when your technical institutions 
in India have begun to produce a class of students who might be expected 
to profit by its extension. 

6. I notice that you exclude from the scope of the scheme Law, 
Medicine, Forestry, and Veterinary Science, as being already provided for ; 
and certainly there is no lack of Indian students who, without the induce- 
ment of a scholarship, visit this country in order to study the first two of 
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these subjects. Engineering is not mentioned among the excluded subjects ; 
you are, however, aware that Indian candidates present themselves in 
considerable numbers for entry to the Coopers Hill College, while the 
engineering Colleges in India are, I presume, capable of giving instruction 
of a high class in that subject. 

7. I shall be ready, with the advice of the Board of Education, to 
undertake the selection of the course of technological study best fitted to 
the needs of any particular scholar. Your Excellency will observe that the 
Board, in the concluding paragraph of their letter, ask' that they may, in 
any case in which their advice is desired, be furnished with full particulars 
as to the past educational experience and future requirements of each 
scholarship-holder. Should any student elect to pursue his studies on the 
Continent or in America, it would probably be found possible to obtain from 
the head of the institution where he is studying a periodical report on his 
progress and conduct ; but no more extended supervision by this Office 
would in such a case be practicable, and I should hope that the persons 
selected for the scholarships would ordinarily be of such formed character 
and habits, and of such an age, that detailed tutelage would in their case be 
unnecessary. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) George Hamilton, 


ENCLOSURES. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

India Office to Board of Education* 

J. and P. 2392/02. India Office, 

Sir, 25th February 1903. 

I am directed by Lord George Hamilton to enclose, for the infor- 

of Education, a 
which has been 
Government of 

India, proposing the establishment of ten scholarships annually for natives 
of India who may desire to pursue .technical studies in Great Britain or 
other European countries. 

It will be seen that the Government of India, while contemplating that 
the particular industry to be studied by a scholarship holder shall be deter- 
mined in India by the Local Government before he is nominated, propose to 
leave to this Office the prescription of a course of study, with reference to 
the facilities for such studies existing in England and elsewhere. They 
propose also that special arrangements should be made for the supervision 
of any students who may elect to pursue their studies on the Continent or in 
America. The value of the scholarships is fixed at 100L a year, in addition 
to the fees payable to the institutions where the scholars will study, and 
travelling expenses. 

Lord George Hamilton would be much obliged if the Board of Education 
would favour him with their advice on the proposed scheme, and in par- 
ticular in regard to those points in it which are enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph. There is not at present in this Department any official who 
could be made responsible for selecting a course of study for an Indian 
holding a technical scholarship, and his Lordship hopes that if the scheme 
is brought into operation he may count on the assistance of the Board of 
Education especially in this respect. 

It is understood that the system of deputing students to Europe for 
technical study has been adopted with muph success by the Goyernment 

K 8 


* No. 8, dated the 9th October 1902, 
with enclosures. 


mation of the Board 
copy of a Despatch* 
received from the 
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of Japan, and more recently by, that of Siam; and, ft, is probable that' the 
experience gained in these cases (if known, to the Board of Education) 
would- afford some criterion of the' residts. which may bo expected .from the 
establishment of a similar- scheme for natives of India. 

Lord George Hamilton would be glad to learn whether, in the opinion of 
the Board, an allowance of 100Z. annually (in addition to fees and travelling 
expenses) is likely, to suffice for the support of an .Indian, in this country 
while undergoing a course of study. 

I have, &c., 

The Secretary, Horace Walpole. 

Byard of Education. 


Enclosure No. 2. , 

Board of Education to India Office. 

Whitehall, London, S.W., 

Sir, , 21£t April 1903i 

In reply to Sir H. Walpole’s letter o!f February 25th, ’I am directed 
by the Board of Education t q , state that they regard the proposed 
establishment of ten annual travelling scholarships for natives of India 
who shall pursue technological studies in Great Britain or some other 
Western country as likely to prove of’ benefit to Indian industry and 
education. 

The Board note that the Government of India in their Despatch of 
October 1902 contemplate cases in which the scholar will elect to pursue his 
studies in America, while in your letter of 25th February last the sphere of 
study is limited to Great Britain or other European countries. If this 
discrepancy is due to inadvertence, the. Board would take this opportunity 
of saying that in their opinion some of -the scholars might derive special 
advantage from a course of study in America supplementing a period of 
residence in Europe. 

If requested by the Secretary of State for India, the Board of Education, 
though unable to undertake responsibility for the personal supervision of 
the students, will be happy to give such advice as is within their compe- 
tence, from time to time, as to the course of technological study best fitted 
to the needs of any particular scholar. 

In reply to the question of the Secretary of State as to the sufficiency of 
the proposed annual allowance, the Board are of opinion thdt 100Z. annually 
(in addition to fees and travelling expenses) would not be adequate to the 
student’s needs, and they believe that this view is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of those who have organised, similar scholarshiprsystems for the 
Governments of Japan and Siam, but, of course, much would depend on 
the social status of the scholars and on the country to which they were 
sent. 

In this connection the Board of Education would be glad to receive more 
precise information as to the exact educational standing of the proposed 
scholarship holders. The Board are at present not clear whether it is con- 
templated that these scholars should' pursue technical studies of the highest 
grade, or of an intermediate character, or whether they might even be of 
artizan rank ; but it is presumed that the reference is to the needs of the 
first two classes'. In any case in which the Board might be called upon to 
advise with regard to any student they would desire to be furnished with a 
statement of his past educational experience and future requirements. 

I have, &e., 

The Under, Secretary of State Robert L. Morant. 

, , for India. . . 
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No: 3. 

Extract from Despatch from Government 6f India to Secretary of State, 
No. 18, dated 11th August 1904'. 

We have the honour to refer to the correspondence ending with the 
Despatch No. 65 (Public) - , dated the 29th May 1903, in which your prede- 
cessor intimated his general approval of the proposals made by the 
Gqvernment of Lord Curzon to award State technical scholarships to qualified 
natives of India who might desire to pursue technical studies connected with 
some particular branch of industry in, Great Britain or other Western 
countries. 

2. After considering Lord George Hamilton’s Despatch, Lord Curzon’s 
Government published a copy of the correspondence for general information. 
At the same time they explained to Local Governments the conditions under 
which they desired to introduce the scheme ; they intimated that the textile 
industry in Bombay and the mining industry in Bengal appeared to offer the 
most favourable fields for the initiation of the experiment ; and they stated 
that they would be glad to consider any suggestion which the Local Govern- 
ments might have to, offer for the establishment of a technical scholarship in 
any other branch of industry which could thereby be developed, if a suitable 
candidate could be found. In view of the doubts expressed by the Board of 
Education and your .predecessor as tq the adequacy of the scholarships of 
.lOOZ. originally proposed, the Government of Lord Ourzon raised their value 
to 150Z. a year, exclusive of the fees payable at the institutions at which the 
scholars might study, and of travelling expenses. 


Enclosure to Government of India Despatch No. 18, 
dated 11th August 1904. 

< . • t > 

• Circular Letter from Government of India to Local Governments, 
Nos. 565-570, dated 21st September 1903. 


I am directed to forward, for 

* Despatch to the Secretary of State, 
No. 8, dated the 9th October 1902. 

Despatch from the Secretary of State, 
No. 65, dated the 29th May 1903, and 
enclosure. 


the information of the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay, &c., a copy of the 
papers noted on the margin, 3 4 * * * * * * ' regard- 
ing the institution of State technical 
scholarships to enable “natives of India 
to pursue a courses of study in Great 
Britain or other Western countries. 


2. In view of the doubts expressed by the Board of Education and the 
Secretary of State as to the sufficiency of the proposed amount of the scholar- 
ships, the Government of India think that it would be well to fix their value 
at 150Z. a year. As has been pointed out, however, the question depends 
largely upon the status of the scholar, and on the country to which he 
proceeds for study : and if in any particular case the Local Government 
regards the sum now named as insufficient, j the Governor-General in Council 
will be prepared to consider proposals for increasing it. 


3. Instead of announcing the intention to award a definite number of 
scholarships annually, the 0 Government of' Ixidia agree with the Secretary of 
State that it will for the ^present 'suffice to intimate the readiness of Govern- 
ment to give a scholarship or scholarships if promising and well-qualified 
candidates present themselves in some particular branch of industry. They 
further accept His Lordship’s suggestion that engineering should be excluded 
from the scope of the proposals. 

4. Subject, to the, fpregoing . modifications, the Despatch of 9th October 

1902 to the Secretary ,of • State indicates the conditions under which the 

Government of India desire to introduce experimentally a scheme of technical 

scholarships. The information now before them 1 suggests that the textile 

industry in Bombay and the mining industry in 1 Bengal will be found to offer 

the most favourable fields for the initiation Of the experiment. * ‘ 11 2 

K 4 
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The Government of India will, however, be glad to consider any 
suggestions which the Governments of Madras, Bombay, &c., may have to 
offer for the establishment of a technical scholarship in any other branch of 
industry which can thereby be developed, if a suitable candidate can be 
found. 


No. 4. 


Despatch from the Secretary of State- for India, No. 138 (Public), to His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India in 
Council, dated 8th October 1909. 


My Lord, 

I desire to address Your Excellency in Council on the question of the 
employment on their return to India of young Indians who have been 
granted technical scholarships by Your Excellency’s Government for the 
study of various branches of technical education in this country. My 
attention has been called to the general question by the particular case of 

Mr. Asok Bose, a copy of correspon- 
dence 0 with whom I forward for the 
information and consideration of your 
Government ; but there have been four 
other cases in which students who have 
received scholarships for the study of mining have applied for appointment 
under Government on the termination of the scholarship. The names of the 
four applicants are N. D. Daru, H. C. Read, A. M. Sen, and C. Fox ; the 
first-named alone received an appointment, namely, in the Geological 
Survey. 


* Letter from Mr A. Bose, dated 25th 
July 1909. 

Letter 
1909. 


to ditto, dated 19th August 
(Not printed ) 


2. Other cases of holders of technical scholarships have also occurred 
in which the student has appeared to think that the fact that he has been 
assisted by Government in obtaining technical instruction, constitutes a 
reason why Government should provide him with employment on his return 
to India. 


3. The notification issued by the Government of Bengal, of which a copy 
was sent to me with your Despatch No. 18, dated 11th August 1904, 
announcing the grant of these scholarships, for one of whieh Mr. Bose was 
selected, deals with the subject of returned scholars in paragraph 11, and 
is so worded as to leave the scholar under the impression that if he fails to 
secure suitable private employ, Government would be glad of his services. 
It is plainly impossible to find Government employment for all such returned 
scholars, and I commend it to your consideration whether these notifications 
should not make clear to such scholars that they must generally depend 
upon their own exertions to make their living on their return to India, and 
must not ordinarily expect to be taken into Government service. 

4. If this is not done, there appears to be a risk that a sense of grievance 
may be created, and that the expenditure involved in the grant of these 
scholarships may prove to be unprofitable. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) Morley of Blackburn. 


No. 5. 

Extract from Despatch from Government of India to Secretary of State, 
No. 18, dated 26th May 1910. 

We have the honour to forward for Your Lordship’s information a 
copy of the papers noted in the attached list of enclosures regarding the grant 
of State technical scholarships to certain candidates in the United Provinces. 
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2. With regard to the subjects mentioned in paragraph 2 of the letter 
from the Government of the United Provinces, dated the 12th April 1910, 
we have already asked Your Lordship for information as to the facilities 
available in certain countries for instruction in these subjects in our 
Educational Despatch No. 4, dated the 24th February 1910. 

3. -The Government of the United Provinces has also raised the question 
whether mechanical engineering should be excluded from the scope of the 
proposals for technical scholarships. Engineering was originally so excluded 
for th<? reasons stated in paragraph 6 of Lord George Hamilton’s Despatch 
No. 65 (Public), dated the 29th May 1903. But having regard to the 
reference to Coopers Hill College in that despatch, it would appear that the 
intention was merely to exclude civil engineering, a subject for the teaching 
of which there was then and is now ample provision in India. In view of 
the representation now submitted by the United Provinces Government we 
are disposed to think that electrical and mechanical engineering should be 
considered as falling within the scope of the technical scholarship scheme. 
Provision for instruction in these subjects is not so advanced in India as 
in the case of civil engineering, while the demand for qualified electrical 
and mechanical engineers to take charge of factories and works is steadily 
on the increase. We have already, as intimated in our Educational 
Despatch No. 16, dated the 10th June 1909, awarded a scholarship in 
electrical engineering to a candidate from the Bombay Presidency, and we 
see no objection to the grant of scholarships in mechanical engineering to 
the two candidates who are now recommended by the United Provinces 
Government. 


Extract from Letter from the Government of the United Provinces to the 
Government of India (Home Department), No. 368, dated 12th April 
1910 (Enclosure 1 to Government of India Despatch No. 18, dated 
26th May 1910). 

With reference to Mr. Fell’s Letter No. 1003, dated the 30th November 
1907, I am directed to forward the recommendations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor for the grant of technical scholarships in the year 1910-11 to 
enable candidates to study a selected industry in England. 

2. In accordance with the usual practice the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce and Commissioners of Divisions were consulted as to the 
industries to be selected, and on a consideration of the replies received 
applications were invited by advertisement in the papers for scholarships in 
the following subjects : — 

(i) extraction of alkalis ; 

(ii) manufacture of cane sugar by machinery ; 

(iii) manufacture of vegetable oils ; 

(iv) wool dyeing ; 

(v) mechanical engineering. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was advised, however, that a candidate could 
not obtain the full benefit of instruction in the technology of sugar by 
studying in England. A reference was therefore made to the Government 
of India in my Letter No. 1730, dated the 16th November 1909, enquiring 
whether scholarships could be made tenable in Java, and as the question is 
still under the consideration of the Secretary of State it is clear that the 
grant of a scholarship in this subject must be held over for the present ; 
the result is one which His Honour regrets as the industry is one of the 
greatest importance in this province, and a study of improved methods is 
urgently required. He hopes, however, to be permitted to nominate a 
candidate next year. In the same letter enquiry was made also whether a 
course of instruction would be available in extraction of alkalis, manufacture 
of vegetable oils, and wool dyeing ; a reply to this enquiry has not yet been 
received, and His Honour' would therefore have some hesitation in recom- 
mending the grant of a scholarship in any of these subjects. Apart from 

13065. L * 
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this, however, having considered both the merits of the candidates who have 
applied and the relative importance of the subjects they have selected, he is 
of opinion that his nominations should be given to men who are desirous of 
taking up mechanical engineering. He is not certain, I am to say, what are 
the intentions of the Government of India as regards scholarships in this 
subject, since it was intimated in Mr. Marris’s Letter No. 566, dated the 
21st September 1903, that they had accepted the suggestion of the Secretary 
of State that engineering should be excluded from the scope of the proposals 
for technical scholarships. He understands, however, that a scholarship in 
electrical and mechanical engineering was sanctioned last year in the Bombay 
Presidency, and he desires strongly to urge the need for similar scholarships 
in this province. A new spirit of industrial enterprise is showing itself 
among the people, and various factories and works are being started in 
which large sums of capital are invested. But the promoters labour under 
the disadvantage that they can find among their own people no one equipped 
with the expert knowledge that js necessary for the running of a large 
concern, such as a spinning mill, and they have to employ outsiders. The 
province, indeed, appears to be singularly weak in mechanical engineering, 
so much so that when the executive committee of the United Provinces 
Exhibition desired to get a mechanical engineer they were unable to do so. 
It is true, no doubt, that civil engineering is amply provided for in India, 
but instruction in electrical and mechanical engineering is not equally 
satisfactory. It would be of the greatest advantage to the nascent industries 
of this province to have men who belong to the province and who would 
naturally seek their career in it, trained in the latest practice in this subject 
at home ; a good supply of engineers may, indeed, be considered a preli- 
minary essential to any' industrial advance since there is scarcely an industry 
in which their services are not required, and His Honour believes that next 
to sugar mechanical engineering is the most important branch of study that 
needs encouragement at the present time. 
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Extracts from Fifth. Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 

in India, 1902-7. 

The following extract from the reply of the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
indicates the nature of the difficulties which they detected : — “ The Chamber 
“ understands that manufacturing industries are what Government have 
“ chiefly in mind, and if it is only in that direction that encouragement 
“ by the grant of scholarships is proposed, the Chamber fears that the 
“ difficulty you mention of attracting suitable native candidates for them 
“ will prove insurmountable. The reasons are that practically all manu- 
“ facturing industries in India are at present run by Europeans, and 
“ they, when requiring men with expert knowledge for responsible posts 
“ (such as an ex-scholarship holder would naturally aspire to), would almost 
“ certainly prefer to employ a European, whose capacity and general reliability 
“ they could better form an opinion of. Natives doubtless realise this, so 
“ those of a class and with the education, ability and energy to qualify for 
“ technical scholarships are scarcely likely to care to enter on a career with 
“ no very promising or assured prospects for them in it.” 

The Chamber of Commerce for Upper India appointed a Committee 
and arrived at negative conclusions, which are expressed in the following 
remarks : — 

“ The Committee have been assisted in their deliberations with the views 
held by a comprehensive range of industries, and, though diversity of 
opinion was to be expected in regard to a question possessing such different 
bearings when viewed from the standpoint of the various classes of 
producers, the Committee feel that certain well-defined objections to the 
Government of India’s proposals are shared by the great majority of those 
interested in production on a large scale by means of extensive labour- 
saving machinery. I am to represent in the first place, that so far as 
the organised industries of these provinces are concerned, it is not thought 
that specially trained scholars, who have undergone such a course of studies 
as is contemplated by the Government of India’s scheme, would be of any 
material value. These students would presumably expect to be installed 
in positions of trust and importance, and as it is not considered that it 
would be possible for them in the time at their disposal to gain more than 
a limited and circumscribed acquaintance with the practical details of the 
particular industries they had selected for their studies, it would be 
extremely doubtful that the heads of important concerns would regard 
them as qualified to replace European experts, possessing years of practical 
experience, in the more responsible appointments. On the other hand, the 
very fact of their being favoured by such special selection at the hands of 
Government as is indicated in the memorandum under consideration would 
be calculated to render them unfitted in their own estimation for the more 
subordinate positions in mills and factories. 

“ As to the value of such students as instructors in technical schools, the 
Committee does not feel itself competent to pronounce an opinion : but in' 
the case of what may be termed the major industries, the knowledge gained 
by a thorough training in a factory working under Eastern conditions would 
seem to provide a very much more useful preparatory course than the 
superficial instruction which a scholar would be likely to receive in foreign 
countries. In the present position of the local manufacturing industries it 
is not experts or highly qualified men with a knowledge of the technique of 
their trades that are difficult to obtain, but a more plentiful supply of the 
crude material from which to select the ordinary rank and file of operatives 
and the improvement of the standard of intelligence and manual skill 
amongst those operatives.” 

% o a * u o 
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The Governments, however, persevered in giving effect to the scheme. 
In Madras it was reported that there were a large number of native 
industries, but very few of them were appropriate for selection, as the 
majority were not susceptible of being organised on a considerable scale. 
Amongst others which were passed in review were the trade in gold lace, 
which is imported up to the value of 10 or 15 lakhs per annum from France ; 
metal plate work ; pottery and brick manufacture ; textile industries, 
including cotton spinning, dyeing, machine loom weaving, and hand 
weaving ; mining which, however, except for mica in Nellore is entirely in 
the hands of European syndicates ; glass making ; and the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, the demand for which in the Madras Presidency was said to 
average about 90 tons per annum. After careful consideration the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that first scholarships might be most 
advantageously assigned in connection with the study of industrial chemistry 
in one or more of its branches, and with the tanning industry. Government 
therefore invited applications in January 1906 for scholarships in these 
subjects. Although industrial chemistry and tanning represented the 
deliberate choice of the Madras Government, before suitable candidates could 
be found in these, an opportunity occurred to nominate a scholar to study 
weaving, and this was accordingly the subject of the first State technical 
scholarship instituted in Madras. A scholar 39 years of age, who was 
weaving master in the Coimbatore jail, was sent to Manchester to study the 
various types of hand looms for dealing with silk, cotton, and other fibres, 
and the means to be employed to secure the best preparation of warps for 
hand looms. The occupation of cotton weaving, spinning, and dyeing 
maintains about \\ million persons in Madras, and a hand loom factory 
for the teaching of improved methods has recently been started by the 
Government of Madras at Salem. 

In Bombay, it was the unanimous opinion of the authorities consulted 
that the first scholarships ought to be given in connection with the textile 
industry. Contrary to the experience in some other provinces, it was 
found that a European firm, that of Messrs. Wallace & Co., Bombay, had 
shown sufficient faith in the technical training of Indian employes to send 
home a Hindu, employed at their mill at Sholapur, to go through the textile 
industry course at the Manchester School of Technology. It was settled 
that one of the State technical scholarships should be awarded to a can- 
didate who was willing to go through the course of textile industry at 
Manchester, Leeds, or Bradford. There was some difference of opinion as 
to the precise direction which it would be best to give to the second 
scholarship. Hand block printing had been suggested as the subject 
of study, and it. seemed that there was a considerable opening for the 
improvement of this industry, if developed on proper and scientific lines, 
in Gujerat ; but it was doubtful whether a scholar could obtain training in it 
in Europe. It was agreed, however, that if a student were trained as a 
textile chemist he would acquire knowledge which might enable the hand- 
printers of this country to regain the position they once held as producers of 
printed fabrics with colours of exceptional brilliancy and endurance. The 
Government of Bombay therefore decided that the second scholarship should 
be offered for a course of textile study, with special reference to chemistry 
in its application to textile requirements, and especially to the printing of 
textile fabrics, with the special object of improving the hand methods now 
followed in the villages and towns of the Bombay Presidency. 

Of the candidates who applied for the scholarships, five were found to be 
fully qualified, and it was decided to award thre^ scholarships instead of 
two. The three scholars sailed for England in May 1905 and were entered 
at the Municipal School of Technology at Manchester. 

In Bengal the proposal that mining should be the subject of the first 
scholarships was received with general consent ; and the Indian Mining 
Association added the suggestion that electrical engineering should form 
one of the subjects to be taken up by the mining students. The need for a 
further supply of trained men to be employed in connection with mines 
has been recognised by the publication of rules under the Indian Mines 
Act, 1901. The scholarships were widely advertised, and of the applicants 
four were chosen and sailed to England in September 1904 to enter upon a 
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course for the diploma in mining at the Birmingham University. The 
course, there is three years, and the scholarships were to he capable of 
extension to three years if satisfactory progress was made. In the next 
year,. 1905, two more scholars were selected in a similar way for the course 
in mining at the Birmingham University. 

In the United. Provinces, where the Chamber of Commerce held the 
unfavourable opinion already quoted as to the prospects of the scholarship 
scheme, the Government made very full enquiries, which, however, turned 
out to be fruitless, for an industry for the support of which a scholarship 
might suitably be given. The first suggestions tentatively made were 
that the indigenous industries which might be helped by a scholarship 
were (I) ghee and butter making, ( 2 ) sugar refining, (3) brass work. As 
regards the first of these, it was reported that although there might be a 
good deal of scope for a man who devoted his life to the chemical 
investigation of fatty matters to improve the ghee industry, it was unlikely 
either that the necessary training could be obtained out of India, or that 
ghee factories on a. large scale would be established. Butter making was 
considered an unsuitable industry in which to train an expert, because 
of the monopoly of this trade by the Military Department. Sugar refining 
was also reported to be an industry in which it was unlikely that large 
factories would be started with the aid of local capital. Inquiries with the 
brass-work trade did not reveal sufficient positive grounds for expecting 
that the institution of a scholarship in it would be a success. The proposal 
to institute technical scholarships in the United Provinces was therefore 
postponed. In the year 1906 two natives of Benares asked for scholarships 
to enable them to continue technical training which they had already begun, 
one in the subject of silk weaving, and' the other in that of glass making. 
An exception was made to the rules which require that the subject in which 
the scholarship is to be given is to be selected by the local Governments, and 
that applications for candidates are to be invited with the widest publicity, 
and scholarships were promised to these two men. 

In the Punjab many suggestions were made by those whom the 
Government consulted. Some of these pointed to existing industries carried 
on by natives and capable of improvement by an application of more 
scientific methods, while others pointed to trades which might be called 
into existence if the necessary capital and knowledge were forthcoming. 
Prominence was given to the fact that many hides are exported from the 
Punjab, and re-imported when tanned and dyed ; and it was stated that 
of the natives who are engaged in the trade in hides some are possessed of 
large capital. Pottery was also recommended as an industry to be encouraged 
by a scholarship. Mr. Percy Brown, the Principal of the Mayo School of 
Art, Lahore, calling attention to the passage in the report of Colonel 
Clibborn’s Committee on Industrial Schools, in which they recommended 
the establishment of an institute for pottery at Delhi, and remarked upon 
the bad quality of Indian pottery owing to the ignorance of the most suitable 
clays, and the imperfect kilns in use, and the prevailing ignorance of the 
use of glazes, wrote : — “ The above indicates mainly that an experimental 
“ institute is required ; but it also points out the important fact that an 
“ industry employing a large number of workpeople is waiting to be 
“ improved by the introduction of an expert. Delhi is shown as being the 
“ centre of the craft, but Mooltan has been omitted, and here some of the 
“ finest glazing of the country is made. The preparation of tiles, plain 
“ and glazed, for walls and floor, Is also an industry of the future, and, in 
“ fact, there is no limit to the list of useful and artistic articles which may 
“ be made of terra-cotta. I think it may be accepted that pottery chinaware 
“ will well repay development in the Punjab. As an ancient art, it must 
“ have employed many thousands of hands ; the remains of the mosaic tile 
“ work and terra-cotta decoration on old buildings all over the province testify 
“ to this, and w’ith encouragement there is every possibility of it becoming 
“ an important craft of the future.” 

Metal in various forms was also mentioned as an industry likely to be 
improved by the increase of expert knowledge. Under this heading were 
mentioned the trade in despatch boxes at Sialkot and Mooltan, surgical 
instruments at Sialkot, cutlery and steel work generally ; the manufacture of 
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brass and bell-metal utensils, and iron foundries. It was stated that inferior 
metal was in use, and that tbe bazaar methods of casting and moulding 
were very crude and tbe instruments very primitive ; and there was room 
for more or less improvement in every branch of this important craft. 

Other subjects mentioned were glassware, manufacture of articles from 
the bones of animals ( e.g . buttons), boiler-making, calico printing, dyeing 
and bleaching, sugar industry, cotton and flour mills. 

The Local Government, decided that of all the industries mentioned, 
those which might be developed with advantage by the help of scholarships 
were tanning, metal work, and pottery. 

Two scholarships were allotted to the Punjab, and the Local Government 
decided to invite applications for scholarships in tanning and metal work. 
The best of the candidates for the tanning scholarship had received no 
instruction in science, his school career having extended only as far as the 
middle school examination. Inquiries were made in England whether it 
would be useful for such a candidate to proceed there for the purpose of 
technical training, but the reply was unfavourable. Consequently no 
scholarship for tanning was awarded in the Punjab. A suitable candidate 
was found for the study pf metal work, and a scholarship was awarded 
to him. 

Burma saw no opening for the technical scholars and no means of 
obtaining a suitable candidate. The Local Government considered whether 
a scholarship might be offered for training an analytic chemist for the 
purposes of the petroleum industry, but came to the conclusion that a native 
of the province so trained would be unlikely to obtain remunerative 
employment in Burma. 

In the Central Provinces, where the prospectors for minerals have been 
active and successful, the promised growth of the coal, iron and manganese 
industries were sufficient to justify a demand for a technical scholarship. 
The other industries examined were the culture and manufacture of tussah 
silk, dyeing, tanning, hand weaving, oil pressing, mining. Tussah silk and 
dyeing were set on one side because the Local Government considered that 
they were in a primitive condition, which called, not for the moderate amount 
of expert knowledge which a technical scholar might be expected to apply, 
but for an original investigator of high scientific training and faculty. 
Tanning, hand weaving and oil pressing, on the other hand, were not 
pursued in any one place upon a large enough scale to give prospect of 
the profitable employment of a scholar. 

Assam saw no opening for the award of a technical scholarship. 
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Statement showing the various Subjects for the study of which Government Technical Scholarships have been awarded, together with the 
Universities or other Institutions at which the training has been, or is now being, carried out. 







SUBJECT 

OP STUDY 





Textile In- 
dustries, &o. 

Electrical 

and 

Mechanical 

Engineering. 

Mining and 
Mining 
Engineering. 

Metallurgy. 

Manufacture 
of Alkalis. 

Leather 

Industry. 

Soap-making 
and Chemistry 
of Oils, 

Fats, &c. 

✓ Sugar 
Industry. 

Pottery. 

Engineering 
and Sanitary 
Science. 


Manchester University 
Manchester School of Technology 
Bir m ingham University 
Leeds University 
Liverpool University 
^ Berlin University 

City and Guilds (Engineering) College 
London School of Mines 
1 Leathersellers Company’s College 
S Faraday House - . 

^ Battersea Polytechnic 
Dr. Lewkowitsch’s Laboratory 

West Indies ... 

■ 

Pilkinton’s Tile and Pottery Company 
Totals 




* One of these students was transferred to i’-KcoIe Supeneure de Lyons at the expiration of the first year of his scholarship, 
f This student afterwards spent one year at London University studying Sanitary Science, 
j Mr. Darn, who was sent to Canada for the study of Mineral Prospecting, is not included in this total. 
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INDIAN GOVERNMENT TECHNICAL SCHOLARS. 


Expenditure on 

Tear ending 31st March. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908 

1909. 

1910 

1911. 

1912. 


£ s. d. 

£ s d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Stipends .... 

• 292 14 1 

1,134 15 2 

1,631 19 6 

2,732 1 9 

3,471 5 2 

4,289 13 1 

4,397 17 4 

4,165 5 4 

Travelling expenses - 

18 9 8 

38 13 6 

101 17 3 

96 9 10 

138 9 6 

517 7 0 

426 16 1 

403 16 6 

Passages to India ... 

— 

— 

— 

140 16 0 

99 11 0 

209 0 0 

367 9 4 

322 6 0 

University and college fees, Ac. 

8 0 0 

169 15 0 

320 19 6 

. 680 11 2 

882 9 7 

1,131 11 3t 

942 7 10§ 

758 15 7 

Fees for practical work 

— 

10 10 0 

28 17 0 

40 5 0 

20 5 0 

71 9 0 

85 h 1 

'401 13 0 

Othei expenditure 

— 

— 

— 

40 0 0* 

20 0 0t 

15 0 

15 0 

68 7 0|| 

Total expenditure 

319 3 9 

1,353 13 8 

2,083 13 3 

3,730 3 9 

4,632 0 3 

6,220 5 4 

6,221 0 8 

6,120 3 5 

Number of scholars 

4 

10 

14 

25 

30 

; 35 

41 

39 

Average expenditure per scholar £ 

79 15 11 

135 7 4 

148 16 8 

149 4 2 

154 8 0 

177 14 5 

151 14 ‘8 

156 18 6 


N.B . — It will be noted that, although the stipend payable to each student is 15 01. per annum, the average cost per student (including expenses of journeys, fees for practical 
training, &c ), seldom rises above that figure. This is because in certain cases (when the scholarship is about to expire soon after the beginning of a financial year, or has only 
just been granted towards the end of it) the payments shown in this statement include only one or two, instead of the full four, quarterly instalments of the stipend. 

, f Grant to Mr. I. K. Kaul for drawing instruments = 5f. + Grant to Mr Abdul Hafiz towards cost of publishing thesis for D.Sc degree => 201. 

t Grant to Mr. Abdul Hafiz for purchase of microscope = 351. j Includes 1371. 16s 3d. paid to Dr Lewkowitsch on account of Mr. Menon. 

§ Inoludes Oil. I7s 6d paid to Dr Lewkowitsch on account of Mr Menon. 

|| Includes a special grant of 501. to Mr. Obaidullah to enable him to- remain at Birmingham till the end of the Session in order to take his M Sc. degree. 
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APPENDIX 

Statement relating to Government of 


.Name, Ag* Province, 
and Tear of domination. 


Status or Caste, Father’s Name 
and Profession (if known), 
How selected. 


Particulars of Indian Education 
(including Practical Training, if any). 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship. 
College or University 
selected. 


1 . 


Mehta, P N. 

27 years. 
Bombay. 


1904. 


> Parsi Native of Navsari 
in Gaekwat'V territory 
Bombay * Presidency. 
Father was a Weaving 
Master in the New 
Great Eastern Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, 
Byculla. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 
Selected by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


Educated at Bombay Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute ; 
L.T.M. (Licentiate of Textile 
Manufacture) of Bombay and 
Lord Reay Gold Medallist. 

Held 1st Class City and Guilds 
Certificate in Cotton Weaving 
and Spinning. ... 

Had been engaged in Indian 
weaving, mills for several 
years, a\id was employed,’ an 
the Colaba Land and Mills 
Company as Weaving Master 
on Rs. 250 at time of nomina- 
tion. 


Textile industry 
Two years. 
Manchester School 
Technology. 


of 


2 . 

Pathak, V. T. 

28 years. 
Bombay. 
1904. 


- Caste — Brahman Native 
of Saiiganber, ’District 
Ahmednagar. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
Selected by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


L.T.M. and Gold Medallist of 
r Bombay" Institute. 

Had been engaged in textile 
industry in India for some 
years, and was employed as 
Weaving Master on Rs. 125 
m the Pulgaon Mills at time 
of nomination. 


Textile study with special 
reference to chemistry 
in its application to 
textile requirements. 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 


3. 

Hoogewoi-f, E. 

29 years. 
Bombay. 
1904. 


Domiciled Enropean. 
A native of Bel- 
gaum. Fathei — E. H. 
Hoogewerf, Headmaster, 
Sirdar’s High School, 
Belgaum 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 
Selected by the Director 
of Public, Instruction. 


L.T M. and L.M E. of Bombay 
Technical Institute, and held 
2nd Class Certificate under 
the Boilers Act. Considerable 
experience in Indian mills, 
and was Assistant and Mer- 
cantile Traveller on Rs. 250 
and travelling expenses to 
Messrs. Greaves, Cotton, & 
Co , textile machinery agents, 
at time of omination. 


Textile industry 
Two years. • 
Manchester School 
Technology. 


of 





Appendix' V: 


India Technical Scholars (1904-1912). 


Particulars of 
Practical Training. 


Distinctions acquired, 
and Occupation on return 


Expenditure incurred up to 31st Maroh 1912. 



i 

Practical Training. 


Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 

Ex (includ- 

ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, See.), 

Premium, &o. 

* 

Total. 


Visited works of 
Meister Lucius 
and Bruning at 
Hochst on Main 
and other Con- 
tinental works 
during two 
vacations. 


Obtained, the Certi- 
ficate' of the Uni- 
versity of Man- 
chester and the 
Diploma of the 
School of Techno- 

Since return to India 
has conducted an 
inquiry and issued 
a report for ,, Go- 
vernment. on cer- 
tain aspects of the 
bandloom indus- 
try ; is now an 
agent for bleach,- 
ing machinery 
materially jams, 
and sizing .mate- 
rials, : at .Bombay. 


, s.„ d. 
358 19 3 


£ s. d. ' 

45 2 0 


£ s. d. 
‘76 19’ 5 ‘ 


£ s. d. 
Nil. 


£ s. d. 
481 0 8 


Did not take the 450 0 0 
Diploma course. 

Is now Manager of 
SerampOre Mills. 


64. 11 0 38 12 4 Nil. 


543 3 4 


I Spenttwomonths Obtained the Certi- 360 10 


in the works of 
Messrs. Hatters- 
ley and Sons, 
Loom Machi- 
nists, &c., 
Keighley. 


ficate of the Uni- 
versity of Man- 
chester and the 
Diploma of the 
S.chool of Techno- 

Is now Principal of 
Serampore Weav- 
ing Institute, . t 


44 11 0 6 .2 6 Nil 


411 3 9 


M 2 
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Read, H. C. -» 
24 years. 
Bengal 
1904. 


A statutory native of India 
Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, and circulated 
to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Managers of 
important mines, and 
others connected with 
the industry 


Was educated at St. Paul’s j 
School, Darjeeling, and I 
passed F.A. examination of 
Calcutta University. 

Had been employed since 1899 
in Messrs. Bird & Co.’s col- 
' lieries, and held the post of 
Assistant-in-Charge of the 
Kantapahari Colliery at time 
of nomination. 


Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 


De, S. C - 

23 years 
Bengal. 
1904. 


Applied in response fo a 
Government notification 
published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, and circulated 
to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Managers of 
important mines, and 
others connected with 
the industry. 


Passed Entrance examination of 
Calcutta University, and was 
trained at the Bihar School 
of Engineering, where he 
obtained a Survey Standard 
Certificate. Entered the ser- 
vice of the .'Birbhnm Coal 
Company as Mining Surveyor 
in 1901 ; and was employed 
in similar capacity by the 
Nandi Coal Company at time 
of nomination. 


Mining 

Two years; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. ’ 


Bose, Asok 

20 years. 
Bengal. 
1904. 


Father — P. N. Bose, late 
of the Geological Survey 
of India, and owner of 
the West Baraboni Coal 
Company’s Mine. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, and circulated 
to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Managers of 
important' mines, and 
others connected with 
the industry. 


Passed F.A. examination of Cal- 
cutta University, and was 
studying for B Sc. degree at 
the Presidency College at time 
of nomination. 

Had, received some practical 
and theoretical training in 
mining at his father’s mine. 


Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 


Mazumdar, P.H. 
25 years. 
Bengal. 
1904. 


Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Calcutta 
Gazette, and circulated 
to the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Managers of 
important mines, and 
others connected with 
the industry. 


Passed Entrance examination of 
Calcutta University. 

Was reported to have gained 
some knowledge of mining by 
superintending the working 
of several mica mines for five 
years 


Mining 
Two years. 

Birmingham University. 
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Expenditure incurred up to Slat March 1912. 

_ 

i. 

Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training. 


Practical Training. 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c.) 

Premium, &c. 

| 

j 

Total.- 



£ s. d 

£ s. d 

£ s, d. 

£ s d. 

£ s d. 

Spent three 

months in 

various mines, 
during Degree 
course. 

B.Sc. (Mining) 1907 
Manager, Bhuskoj'ori 
Colliery, Asansole. 

447 0 5 

56 14 6 

' 

5 17 2 

Nil 

509 12 , 1 , 

Spent three 

months m 

various mines, 
during Degree 
course. 

B.Sc. (Mining) 1907 
Is now a Consulting 
Mining Engineer 

450 0 0 

57 4 6 

15 5 6 

' 

a a o 

525 13 0 

1 

Spent three 

months in 

various mines, 
during Degree 
, course 

1 

1 

B.Sc (Mining) 1908 
Investigated the 

mineral , resources 
and made a geo- 
logical survey of 
the Tippera State 
under the super- 
vision of his father. 
Now deceased. 

450, 0 0 

56 14 6 

i 

> 

19 16 4 

15 2 0 

541 12 10 

* 

Joined the Bar 

, 298 13 3 

' 

23 9 6 

1 

M 3 ’ 

7 il 8 

-2 2 0 

331 16 5 
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Name, Age, Province, 

Status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known) 

How selected 

. ,1 1 

Particulars of Indian Education 

Subject and Period of 

Scholarship. 

»nd Tear of Nomination 

(including Practical Training, if an^). 

College or TJmverait^ 


1 

selected. 

8. 

Da.ru, N. D. 

Bombay 

1905 

Applied through the Sec- 
retary of State 


Prospecting'for minerals 
in Canada, under 
Geological Sarvey of 
Canada. 

9 

Fox, C. 

19 years. 
Bengali. 

1905 ' 

| 

Father — Superintendent of 
Jajils, Jaipur 

Recdmmended by the 
Principal of Sibpur 
College. 

Sibpnr College, 1901-05 

Stood; first for four successive 
years in the annual examina- 
tion of the Apprentice De- 
partment of the ;Civil Engi- 
neering College, Sibpur. 

Mining 

Two years ; attended nine 
months. 

Birmingham University. 

10. 

1 



Sen, A. M. - 
25 years. 

Bengal. 

1905. 

Father — B. M. Sen, retired 
Headmaster of Dacca 
Collegiate School, Go- 
vernment Pensioner. 

Recommended by the 
Principal of Sibpnr 
College 

Sibpur College, 1897—1902. 
Passed F.A. examination of 
Calcutta University and first 
examination in Engineering 
of Sibpur College. 

Had gone through a complete 
course of Analysis of Coal 
under Professor Tate; also 
trained m Practical Minera- 
logy and Field Geology under 
Professor Bruhl. 

; 

Mining - • 

Two years ; extended 
nine months. 
Birmingham University. 

11. 


l 

J 

Mokadam, B. P. 

25 years. 

Central Provinces. 
1905. 

Selected on the recommen- 
dation of the Manager 
of the Warora Govern- 
, ment Colliery. 

Matriculated Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 190Q. 

Passed examination under 

Bombay Steam Boilers Act, 
1904. 

Served as Engineering apprentice 
in Warora Government Col- 
liery ; also as Engineer in 
cotton gini ing factory in 
Berar. 

Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 
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; 

Particulars of 

Practical Training; 

i 

Distinctions acquired, 

and Occupation on return 

to India 

Expenditure incurred np to 3lBt Maroh 1912. 

Stipends, 

t Theoretical 

Training 

Practical Training. 

Total. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c.). 

Premium, &c. 



£ s. d. 

£ s d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ i. d. 


Assistant Superin- 


1 No particulars available. 

\ 


tendent, Geological 







Survey of India. 

ii ’ % *• 


- 


1 


Spent one year 

Diploma of Mining, 

412 10 0 

101 5 0 

8 11 10 

11 5 0 

533 11 10 

in a coal mine 

1907. 






as Assistant 

B.So, (Mining), 1908. 






Manager, 

Held appointment as 






Overman, and 

Mining Lecturer 






Surveyor. 

at Birmingham 





• 


University. 







Is now an Assistant 1 







Superinte n d e n t, 

■ 

> 





Geological Survey 







of India. 






Had * three 

B.Sc and > M.Sc 

412 10 0 

* 84 9 6 

- 

IX 14 5 

16 3 G 

525 6 11 

months’ prac- 

(Mining)^ A.MJ.MrE. 

, 





tical training 

Now employed ih the 






in various 

Mysore Geological 

- 





mines during 

Survey 






vacations. 







Spent two 

Mining Diploma, 

450 0 0 

89 6 6 

i > i* 

2 16 8 

6 13 0 

548 16 2 

months in 

1910. 






various mines 

Is now an Assistant 






whilst read- 

in the Ballarpur 






. .mg for Dip- 

Colliery, Central 


* 

»• 



loma. 

, 

Provinces 







M 4 
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Name, Age Province, 

and Yeai of Nomination 

status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known) 

How selected. 

Particulars of Indian Education 

(including Practical Training, If any). 

l 

Subject and. Period of 

Scholarship 

College or University 

■elected. 

12 




Dewal, G. X. 

39 years. 
Madras 

1906. 

> 13. 

Born a Brahmin, now a 
Brahino. 

Applied through the 

Government of Madras 
Recommended by the 

Superintendent of Coim- ' 
batore Jail. 

Studied for the Matriculation 
Examination of Bombay Uni- 
versity, but abandoned his 
studies m order to enter upon 
his profession. 

Served as Weaving Master 
at Coimbatore Jail for eight 
years. 

Previously worked for eight 
years in Bombay mills as 
a jobber, sizer, and finisher. 

Textile industry 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

Saklatvala, B D 

25 years. 
Bombay. 

1906 

Caste — Parsi 

Applied through the 
Government of Bombay 
Recommended by the Prin- 
cipal of St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. 

Educated at St Xavier's College, 
Bombay, where he obtained 
the degree of B Sc. Was 
studying Metallurgy at the 
Royal Polytechnic at Charlot- 
tenbui-g in Berlin at the time 
of nomination 

Metallurgy 

Two years 

Beilin University 

14. 




Ray, M. K. 

23 years 

Bengal. 

1906. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette and other 
papers. 

B Sc. (Calcutta) 

Had acted as Assistant 
in the Laboratory of the 
Presidency College, and 
was employed as Assistant to 
the Superintendent of the 
Apprentice Department of the 
Civil Engineering College, 
Sibpur, at the time of nomi- 
nation. 

Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three and a half. 
Birmingham University. 

15. 




Ashcroft, C. E. 

25 years 

Bengal. 

1906. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Cal- 
cutta Gazette and other 
papers. 

Educated at La Martiniere 
College. 

Had been engaged at various 
collieries. 

Mining 

Two years ; extended for 
six months. 

Birmingham Univeisity 

16. 




Chand, L • • 

23 years 
Benares, 

United Provinces. 
1906. 

Member of Agarwala 
family ; connected with 
leading silk merchants 
and bankers. 

Applied in response to an 
advertisement in the 
United Provinces 
Gazette. 

Recommended by the Col- 
lector of Benares. 

Educated at Queen’s College, 
Benares, and Government Col- 
lege, Benares. 

B.A. (Allahabad), 1902 

M.A. (Allahabad), 1904 

Had worked for some months 
with a Weaver 

Silk Weaving - 
Two years , extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

I 
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. 
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Expenditure inourred up to 31st March 1912 

- 

Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training 


Practical Training. 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

, Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities. & . 

c.) 

Premium, &c 

Total. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s d. 

£ s. d. 

Visited various 
works in Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 
and spent one 
vacation in the 
works of Meis- 
ter Lucius and 
Bruning at 

Hochst - on- 
Main. 

Did not take Diploma 
course. 

No information 

available as to 
present employ- 
ment. 

475 0 0 

66 13 6 

58 17 1 

1 

Nil. 

600 10 7 


Andrew Carnegie 

Research Scholar, 
1907. 

D Sc. (Beilin) 

Not yet returned to 
India. Employed 
by the Vanadium 
Metal Co., Ltd., of 
U.S A. 

300 0 0 

37 16 0 

15 13 0 

Nil. 

353 9 0 

Three months’ 
practical train- 
ing in various 
mines in Eng- 
land and Swe- 
den during va- 
cations. 

B.Sc. (Mining), Bir- 
mingham, First 
Division. 

Is now Geologist on 
the staff of the 
Assam Oil Com- 
pany, Limited. 

525 12 3 

159 12 6 

26 16 6 

18 13 0 

730 14 3 

Spent two 
months in 
various mines 
during vaca- 
tions. 

Mining diploma. 

Was employed on 
return at the 
Murilidi Colliery, 
M a h o d a, via 

Katras. 

Has since become a 
mine manager. 

375 12 4 

81 6 9 

16 7 8 

5 5 0 

478 11 9 

Vacation work in 
England, Ger- 
many, and 

France Visited 
the works of 
the Bayer Com- 
pany at Elber. 
feld ; Meister 
Lucius and 

Bruning at 

Hoohst • on • 
Main ; and the 
Berlin Aniline 
Co, at Berlin, 
13065, 

B Sc. (Tech ), 1909. 

M Sc (Tech.), for 
research work. 

Invented electro- 

gilding machine. 

Appointed Principal, 
Technical Insti- 
tute, Brindaban, 
United Provinces. 

450 0 0 

. 80 3 0 

155 0 10 

13 13 0 

698 16 10 
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Name, Age, Province, 
and Year of Nomination 


17. 

Kaul, I. K. - 
26 years. 
Punjab. 
1906. 


18. 

Hafiz, A 

■ Punjab. 
1906. 


19. 

Josbi, G L. 

21 years. 

Central Provinces. 
1906, 


Status or Caste, Father’s Xame 

and Profession (if known). 

How selected. 

Particulars of Indian Education 

(including Practical Training, if any). 

Subject and Period of 

Scholarship. 

College or University 

selected. 

■ V 

Applied in answer to an 
advertisement in the 
Punjab Government 

Gazette, 

Educated at Bombay Victoria 
Technical Institute. 

Jj.E E and L.M.E. (Bombay). 
Studied np to B.A. standard 
(Science side). 

.Was Headmaster of Victoria 
Diamond Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Lahore, at time of 
nomination. 

; 

Engineering and Sanitary 
Science (originally 

metal work). 

Two years, extended to 
three. 

Liverpool, two years. 
London, one year. 

i 

Member of a respectable 
family owning land in 
the Hosbiarpur District 
Applied through the Sec- 
retary of State 
Recommended by the Vice- 
Principal of Birmingham 
University. 

Educated at the M A.O. College, 
Aligarh 

Had taken a two years’ course at 
Birmingham University before 
scholarship was granted. 

Mining. 

Two years, extended to 

1 three. 

Birmingham University. 

i i 

A native of Khapa, Cen- 
tral Provinces 

Selected on the recom- 
mer dation of the 

Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Educated at Bombay School of 
Art and Victoria Technical 
Institute. 

L.T.M. (Bombay), 1905 

Obtained first class certificate 
in cotton spinning. City and 
Guilds Institute, 1905. 

Had served as Weaving and Dye- 
ing Master in the Swadeshi 
Mills, Nagpur. 

Practical Chemistry in 
connection with textile 
fabrics and weaving 
and dyeing. 

Two years, extended to 
three. ‘ 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 
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Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912. 


Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training. 

Practical Traming. 

• 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends 

Theoretical 

Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c ) 

Premium, &c. 



B.Eng., 1909 
Passed Certificate 
Examination in 
Sanitary Science 
of Royal . Sanitary 
^Institute 

Assistant to the 
►Sanitary Engineer 
Tinder Punjab Go- 
vernment 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 
470 19 2 244 6 6 


£».<*. £ *. d. I £ ». d. 


17 5 11 


732 11 7 


Had three 
months’ ex- 
perience in 
mines during 
vacations. 


B.Sc. (Mining), 1907 

M.Sc. (Mining), 1908. 

Thesis for D.Sc not 
accepted. 

Now studying for the 
Ph.D. degree in 
Science (Mining) 
at the University 
of Leipzig. 


450 0 0 157 16 


10 4 1 11 11 0 62S 11 1 


Visited works in 
Ireland and on 
the Continent; 
also had some 
practical train- 
ing with Messrs. 
Butterworth 
and Dickinson, 
of Burnley. 

Returned to 
India via Ja- 
pan, in order to 
study stencil 
printing. 


Did not take Dip- 
loma course. 

First class certifi- 
cates of City and 
Guilds Institute in 
cotton dyeing, and 
in cotton and linen 
bleaching and 
finishing. 

Is now employed as 
Superintendent of 
the Weaving, Dye- 
ing, and Bleaching 
Departments at 
the Pulgaon Cotton 
Mills. 


68 6 6 


75 15 10 Nil. 


594 2 4 


* Includes 351. for microscope and 201. towards cost of thesis for D.Sc. degree. 

N 2 
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Name, Age, Province, 

and Year of Nomination. 

Status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known). 

How selected. 

• 

Particulars of Indian Education 

(including Practical Training, if any) 

Subject and Period of 

Scholarship, 

College or University- 

selected. 

• 

20. 




Paniker, M. A. R. 

21 years. 
Madras. 

1907. 

Native of Malabar, and a 
Nayar by caste. 

Member of a well-to-do 
family of good social 
position. 

Father — V. D. Paniker, 
retired Sub-Registrar, 1 
and a Bench Magistrate 
at Falghat. 

Brother is Adikari, or 
headman of a village in 
one of the taluks of 
South Malabar. 

Recommended by the Go- 
vernment of Madras. 

M A. (Madras), Science side - 
Educated at Victoria College, 
Palghat, from 1900-02, and 
at Presidency College, Madras, 
from 1903-^06. 

Worked for 12 months at a 
native tannery at Kodam- 
bakam, near Madras. 

Leather industry. ' 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Leeds University. 

Granted special extra 
scholarship of 75 1. a 
year for three years, 
for the purpose of 
gaining practical ex- 
perience. 

» 

21. 




Patwardhan, A. P 

24 years. 
Bombay. 

1907. 

Resident of the Ratnagiri 
District, Bombay 
Scholarship was advertised 
in the Government Ga- 
zette. 

Selection made by Direc- 
tor of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

L.T.M. of Bombay 

Assistant Weaving Master at 
Pnlgaon Mills, Bombay. 

Dyeing and bleaching 

Two years ; extended . 

for two months. • 
Manchester School of 
Technology 

22 




Bhatt, K. J. 

27 years. 
Bombay. 

1907. 

A native of Rander, Surat 
District 

Applied through the 

Director of Public In- 
struction, Bombay. 

L.T.M. of Bombay 

Had been employed as Spinning 
Master in Ramdyal Cotton 
Mills, Howrah. 

Cotton weaving and de- 
signing, with textile 
colouring and calico 
printing. 

Two years, extended to • 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

23. 

* 



Bruhl, P. T. • - 
17 years. 

Bengal. 

1907. 

Father — Professor Bruhl, 
of Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, Sibpur. 

Applied through Secretary 
to the Government of 
India, Homo Depart- 
ment. 

Educated at St. Joseph's College, 
Darjeeling, and Sibpur Engi- 
neering College. 

Engineering and Metal- 
lurgy. 

Two years, extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 
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Particulars of 
Practical Training 


Distinctions acquired, 
and Oconpation on return 
to India. 


Expenditure incurred up to 31st Maroh 1912 


Was employed at 
a salary of 31. 
per week by 
the Nance Tan- 
nage, Ltd., Sur- 
rey 

Is now employed 
by Messrs 
Rohm & Haas, 
of Darmstadt. 


Visited textile 
and colour 
works in Eng- 
land and Ger- 
many. Spent 5 
weeks in the 
works of Meis- 
ter Lucins and 
Bruning, at 
Hochst-on- 
Main. 


Practical work 
on the Conti- 
nent during va- 
cations. 

Gained admission 
as “ Volunteer ” 
to dye-works 
and lace works 
in Germany. 

Spent 5 weeks in 
the works of 
Meister Lucius 
and Bruning, 
at Hochst-on- 
Main. 


Spent 1909 vaca- 
tion at Elliott’s 1 
Metal Co., Ltd , 
Selly Oak. 


M.Sc. degree of Leeds 
University in Lea- 
ther Industry, 1910. 
Also diploma. 

Not yet returned to 
India, but states 
that he has suc- 
ceeded in raising 
a capital of Rs 
2,50,000 to start a 
leather factory in 
Madras when he 
returns. 


Did not take Dip- 
loma course 
W eaving Master, 

Rai Saheb Reek- 
chand Mohta Spin- 
ning and Weaving 
Mill, Hinganghat. 


Did not take Dip- 
loma course. 

Now employed in a 
mill at Broach 


M Sc. (Metallurgy, 
Birmingham 
Not yet returned to 
India. Is at pre- 
sent in the employ 
of the Prestea 
Block A. Gold Mi- 
ning Company of 
West Africa, at a 
salary of 3701. per 
annum. 


Stipends. 


£ s. d. 
563 18 .9 


325 0 0 


450 0 0 


450 0 0 


Theoretical 

Training 


Practical Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c ) 

Premium, Ac. 

• 


£ s. d. 
113 2 0 


44 2 0 


£ s. d. 
95 2 4 


56 16 6 


65 2 0 


114 0 6 


30 5 4 


11 17 11 


£ s. d 
Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


7 0 0 


Total. 


£ S. d. 

772 3 1 


425 18 6 


545 7 4 


562 18 5 


N 3 
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Subject and Period of 

Name, Age, Province 

Status or Caste, Father’s name 

Particulars of Indian Education 

Scholarship 

and Year of Nomination. 

and Profession (if kqown) 

(including practical Training, if any) 

College or University 


How Selected 


selected. 

24. 




Cfbaidulla, M. 

21 years. 

Bengal 

1907. 

25 

Native of Noakbali 

Applied through the 
Government of Bengal 
Recommended by Principal 
of Sibpur College 

* 

Educated at Barisal Zilla School 
and Sibpur Engineering 

, College Obtained Upper 

Subordinate Certificate in 
Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, and Surveying. 
Also Mining Diploma. 

Spent two months in Sodepur 
Colliery, Jerriah, and was 
Assistant to the Professor of 
Mining at Sibpur for the six 
months previous to obtaining 
the Scholarship. 

Mining 

Two years, extended to 
three, and permitted to 
remain in England till , 
July 1912 with special 
grant of 501. 

Birmingham University. 

Mitra, H. M. 1 

23 years 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 

1907 

A native of Dacca Father 
— Ram Mohan Mitra, 
Kayestha, Head Master 
of Comilla Government 
School at Rs 200 per 
mensem 

Applied in response to an 
advertisement. Selected 
by Director of Public 
Instruction 

Educated at Muir College, Alla- 
habad University 

B Sc. (Honours in Mathematics 
and Physics) and M A. of 
Calcutta University 

No practical training in India ; 
was working for D Sc. degree 
at time of gaining scholarship. 

Electrical Engineering - 
Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 

26. 




Dandekar, P V 

Central Provinces. 
1907 

Recommended by the Prin- 
cipal, Victoria Technical 
Institute, Bombay. 

L M.E. of Bombay 

Holder of First Class Certificate 
under Bombay Boiler Inspec- 
tion Act. 

Had done no mining work but 
had had a good deal of ex- 
perience in the management 
of machinery during three 
years spent in various mills. 

Mining 

Two years, extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 

27. 


, 


Knrup, M. N. P 

29 years. 

Central Provinces. 
.1907. 

Recommended by the Chief 
Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. 

Educated at Bombay Victoria 
Technical Institute. 

L.M E. of Bombay, 1902. 

Served over a year under Messrs. 
Tata and Sons in their mining 
prospecting woiks;' also em- 
ployed in copper woiks of 
Messrs. Burn & Co., at Slee- 
manabad. 

Mining 

Tw o years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 
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Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912 

- 

Particulars of 

Distinctions aoquired, 



Practical Training 


Practical Training 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends 

'Theoretical 

Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c.) 

Piemium, <fcc. 

Total. 



£ s. d 

£ s. d 

£ s d 

£ s d. 

£ s d. 

Practical work 
with : Sandwell 
Park Colliery 
two’ months, 
Holywell Lead 
Mine one week, 
Laxey Lead 
Mine one week, 
Madeley ’ 'Coal 
Mine three 
weeks. 

B.Sc. (Birmingham), 
1911. 

Entered for M Sc 
in Geology, hut 
failed. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 1 

500 0 0* 

123 6 0 

18 19 6 

8 16 0 

651 1 6 

Worked in 

Sandycroft 
Foundry elec- 
trical shops- 

B. Sc. (Engineering). 
1909. 

Now Assistant in the 
Loom Factory of 
Messrs. Tata & Co., 
Central Provinces. 

419 11 9 

112 0 0 

2 4 6 

Nil 

533 16 3 

Allowed to re- 
main in Eng- 
land for two 
years more to 
gain practical 
experience 
without for- 
feiting his 

right to return 
passage to 

India. 

Has spent last 
18 months in 
Birmingham 
Electrical Sup- 
ply Company’s 
Works 

Mining Diploma, 
1910. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

450 0 0 

. 

106 10 6 

17 14 10 

18 10 0 

592 15 4 

Practical train- 
ing in various 
mines for three 
months during 
vacancies. 

Failed Mining Dip- 
loma, 1909. 

Now engaged as 
Prospecting Engi- 
neer at the Digboi 
Oil Fields. 

450 0 0 

125 10 6 

9 7 4 

. 15 10 0 

600 7 10 


* Include b special grant of 50£. (s«e column 4). 

N 4 
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Name, Age, Province, 

and Year of Nomination. 

Status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known). 

How seleoted 

Paiticulais of Indian Education 

(including Practical Training, if any). 

Subject and Period of 

Scholarship. 

College or University 

selected. 

28 




Nair, V. G. *- 
23 years. 
Madras 

1908 

Member of “ Valliyil," 
family of Malabar 
Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Fort 
St. George Gazette. 
Becommended by the 
Fibre Expert to the 
Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 

B A ' (Madras) in advanced 
Chemistry. Worked during 
spare time in Laboratory of 
Fibre Expert to Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam ; 
was clerk in the office of the 
Director, Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Pnsa, at time 
of nomination. 

Textile chemistry as ap- 
plied to the dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing, 
and printing of textile 
fabrics. 

Two years; extended to 
three ; fourth year re- 
fused. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

29. 




Eele, G. R - 
28 years. 
Bombay. 

1908. 

Applied m response to a 
Government notification. 
Selected by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

Educated at Victoria Technical 
Institute, Bombay. 

L T M. of Bombay. 

Seven years service in a dyeing 
and finishing works in India. 

Bleaching, dyeing, and 
printing in mills 

Two years; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

30. 




Gupta, M N. Sen, 

21 years 

Bengal. 

1908. 

“ A native of Fandpur ” - 
Father a lawyer. 

Applied m response to an 
advertisement in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 
Becommended by Mr. Hay- 
den of the Geological 
Survey of India 

M.A Calcutta (Geology, first 
on list). 

Was Assistant to Curator of the 
Geological Museum at Cal- 
cutta. 

Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 

31. 




Bout, R T. - 
28 years. 

Bengal 

1908. 

Unya Christian 

Father — J. S Bout, Sarish- 
tadar to Commissioner 
of Orissa Division. 
Applied in answer to noti- 
fication published in the 
Calcutta Gazette, 

Had attended Madras School of 
Art and read up to F.A. 
standard of Calcutta Univer- 
sity 

Had been engaged in leather 
tanning industry in India. 

Leather tanning 

Two years ; extended for 
nine months. 

Leatherseller's Company’s 
College 
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Particulars of 
Practical Training 


Distinctions acquired, 
and Occupation on return 
to India. 



Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912. 


Practical Training 

Theoretical m 

Travelling 

Training. Es ? en f s (inolud- 

ing Journeys Premium, &o. 
to and from 
Universities, &o.). 


Spent 4 months M.Se. (Tech ) 
in dyeing and B.Sc. (Tech.) Hons, 
finishing works Is now employed in 
of Messrs J. C. the Calico Mills, 


* *• d - £ s. d. £ s d. £ s. d. £ s . d. 

450 3 8 83 18 0 66 11 11 , Nil. 600 13 7 


of Messrs J. C. 
Taylor & Co , 
Pendleton ; also 
visited the 

works of the 
Bayer Company 
at Elbenfeld ; 

. Meister Lucius 
and B raning, at 
Hochst - on - 
Main; aud the 
Berlin Aniline 
Company at 
Berlin 

Gained admis- 
sion to bleach- 
ing and finishing 
works of Messrs. 
Heinrich Wolf- 
ssohn & Co , 
Grunsu, Berlin ; 
also visited the 
works of the 
Badische Com- 
at Offenbach- 
on - Main, the 
Berlin Aniline 
Company, and 
Meister Lucius 
and Bruning. 

Practical train- 
ing at . — 

Sandwell Park, 
6 weeks 

Laxey Lead 

Mine, 2 weeks. 

Bagholt Coal 

Mine, 7 weeks. 

Glasdir Copper 
Mine, 3 weeks. 

Madelay Coal 
Mine, 3 weeks. 

Visited leather 
works in United 
Kingdom dur- 
ing vacations 


Ltd., Ahmedabad. 


Obtained Certificate 
of Manchester Uni- 
versity, and Dip- 
loma of the School 
of Technology. 

Appointed Weaving 
Master, Morarjee 
Gokuldas’ Spinning 
and Weaving 
Mills, Bombay. 


390 0 b 59 0 6 107 12 4 28 9 1 585 1 11 


Failed B.Sc. (Mi- 450 0 0 131 15 0 

ning), 1911. 

Failed B.Sc. (Mi- 
ning), 1912. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 


7 18 5 


25 10 0 615 3 5 


Obtained City and 423 13 11 124 2 0 

Guilds Second 
Honours Certifi- 
cate in leather 
dyeing ; First Or- 
dinary Certificate 
in leather tan- 
ning, and Second 
Ordinary Certifi- 
cate in dressing 
skins Also First 
Class pasR in 
Leatherseller's Col- 
lege examination 
in tanning of heavy 
leathers. 

No information avail- 
able as to present 

employment, 


29 5 0 


Nil. 577 0 11 
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Name, Age, Province, 

and Year of Nomination 

i 

Status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known) 

How selected. 

Particulars of Indian Education 

(including Practical Training, rf any) 

Subject and Period of 

Scholarship. 

College or University 

selected. 

— i 

32. 

- 



Srivastava, j. P 

19 years. 

United Provinces. 
1908 

Kayastb - 

Father — Munshi Janki 
Prasad (now deceased), 
Tahsildar. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification., 

Recommended by the au- 
thorities of the Muir 
Central College. 

Educated at Allahabad Univer- 
sity ; a third year student in 
B.Sc. class of Muir College at 
time of nomination. 

Cloth dyeing and print* 
mg 

Two years ; extended to 
three. Fourth year re- 
fused. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

33. 




Yusuf, A M. - 
21 years. 

United Provinces 
1908 

Mussulman 

Father— S. Y. Hasan, Re- 
sident of Muhalla Shah 
Wilayat, Saharanpnr 
Father owns a flour mill, 
and had owned a cotton 
factory which had to be 
closed down owing to 
want of an expert Has 
promised to revive the 
industry when Yusuf 
returns 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 

Educated at Anglo-Oriental Col- 
lege, Aligarh, and Thomason 
Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee 

Passed F.A. examination <jf 1 
Allahabad University. 

Cloth dyeing and print- 
ing. 

TWo years ; extended to : 
three. 

Manchester ' School of ; 

' Technology. 1 

31 

1 

1 


W 

Amin, M. - 

23 years. 
Punjab. 

1908. 

Member of Gorft family of 
Kasur Khojas for many 
generations engaged m 
textile industry. 

Scholarship was advertised 
in the Punjab Govern- 
ment Gazette. 

Applied through the 
Commissioner, Lahore 
Division. 

Educated at Forman Christian 
College, Lahore 

Matriculated in 1902, and passed 
Inter. Arts, Punjab Univer- 
sity, in 1904 

Manager of a cotton factory for 
three years. 

’ 

Textile industry. . 

Two years Extension re- 
fused owing to ill- 
health. 1 ! 

Manchester School of ■ 
Technology. . , j 

i 

35. 


( 


Parshad, Sheo 

27 years. 
Punjab. 

1908. 

Applied in response to 
Government notification 
in the Punjab Gazette. 
Recommended by the 
Punjab Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Educated at St. Stephen’s’ - Col- 
lege, Delhi. 

Inter. Arts 1899. 

Failed B.A. 1901. » - 

Had been engaged in Indian 
textile industry for 4j years. 

- 

Textile industry. 

Two years ; extended to 
* three. 

Manchester School of 
.Technology. 

i 
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Expenditure inonrred up to 31st March 1912. 


Particulars of 
Practical Training. 


Distinctions aoquired, 
and Occupation on return 
to India. 


Practical Training. 


Theoretical n, , n! 

Stipends _ Travelling 

Training Expenses (mclud- 

I raining mg j ourneyg 

to and from 
Universities, &c.) 



Spent six 

months in' the 
Bleaching and 
Finishing De- 
partments of 
Messrs. J. C. 
Taylor & Co., 
Pendleton ; also 
one mpnth with 
Meister Lncins 
and Broning, 
and one month 
with the Berlin 
Aniline Com- 


M Sc. (Tech.) 

B.Sc ' (Tech.), 
Honours. 

"Appointed Assistant 
Chemist, Techno- 
logical Institute, 
Cawnpore, on Bs. 
300 per mensem, 
from , 1st April 
1912, for five years. 


£ s. d 
487 10 0 


£ s. d. 
92 18 0 


£ «. d. 

124 16 3 


£ s. d. £ 

50 0 0 755 


Practical work B.Sc. (Tech.), 1 1910 
on the Conti- 
nent during M Sc (Tech )‘, fdr 
vacations research work, 

Spent 2 months 1911. 
in the works of No information avail- 


450 0 0 


85 1 6 27 18 9 I Nil. 563 0 S 


Messrs. Cas- 
sella & Co., at 
Frankfort. 


ahle as to present 
employment. 


Worked for four 
weeks in a cot- 
ton mill, and 
two weeks in 
works of Platt 
Bros., Ltd., Old- 
ham. 


Did not take diploma 
• bourse. 

Proprietor and man- 
ager of a cotton 
factory at Kasur 
(Punjab) . 


44 2 0 


1 8 4 


5 0 0 350 10 4 


Practical work 
on the Conti- 
nent. Gained 
admission to 
textile mills of 
Messrs. Butter- 
worth and 
Dickinson, of 
Bnmley. 


Obtained diploma of 
the School of Tech- 
nology 

Now Textile Assist- 
ant to the Director 
of Industries, Pun- 
jab. 


58 17 0 


67 15 2 


6 10 0 583 2 2 



2 


^ !• 
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Status or Caste, Father’s name 

Particulars of Indian Education 

and Profession (if known) 

(including Practical Training, if any). 

How selected. 


36 

Nag, DC.- - Native of Baradi - - Attended Poona College of Mining Engineering 

Brother — N. C. Nag, Pro- Science. Two years ; extended to 

Eastern Bengal and fessor, Agra College, L C.E. of Bombay University. three. •< 

Assam and Fellow of Allaha- Seven months experience as a Birmingham University. 

1908. bad University. draftsman in the Public 

Several relatives in Gov- Works Department. 

eminent Service. 1 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 


Name, Age, Province, 
and Fear of Nomination 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship. 
College or University 
selected. 


37. 

Naidu, C. S. B - Hindu - - Attended Bombay Victoria Textile industry * 

28 years. Father— C. S. Naidu, re- Technical Institute Two years ; extended for 

Central Provinces. tired Inspector of Police, L.T M. of Bombay. three months. 

1908. Raipur, Central Pro- For several years engaged in Manchester School of 

vinces Indian mills as Spinning Technology. 

Applied in response to a Master. Was 1 Assistant 

notification published in Weaving Master at the Pul- 

the Central Provinces gaon Mills at the time of 

Gazette. nomination. 


38 .; 

Menon, A. K. 
22 years. 
Madras. 
1909 



Native of Cochin - B.A. (Madras), fourth place in 

Scholarship was advertised second class of advanced Che- 
in the Fort St. George mistry (December 1909). 
Gazette. 

Selected candidate with- 
drew his application ; 

Mr. Menon recommended 
as “next most suitable." 


Chemistry of soap-mak- 
ing and use of native 
oils. 

Two years ; extended for 
nine months. 

One year and six months 
in private laboratory 
of Dr. Lewkowitscb, 
Priory Road, Kilbum. 


Gurjar, R. V.' - - - Educated at Bombay Victoria Bleaching, dyeing, and 

29 years. Applied in response to a Technical Institute and in printing in mills. 

Bombay Government notification. Poona Science College Work- Two years; extended to 

1909, Selected by the Director of shops. three. 

i Public Instruction. L.T.M. of Bombay Institute. Manchester School of 

Five years experience of Indian Technology. . 
textile mill work. 
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1 

1 

1 


• 

Expenditure incurred np to 31st March 1912. 

- 

Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training. 


Practical Training. 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

1 

Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &o.). 

Premium, 4c. 

Total. 



£ s. d 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s d. 
645 0 3 

Had 3 months 
training in 

various ifiines 
during vaca- 
tion s, also 
visited mines 
near Dresden 
on way back 
to India. 

B.Sc. (Mining), 1911. 
Now engaged at the 
Assam Oilfields 
as Assistant En- 
gineer. 

450 0 0 

130 9 6 

46 13 9 

17 17 0 

Visited works 
in Sv. itzerland, 
and spent eight 
weeks in lace- 
works of Mr. 
A. Sourci, Ar- 
bon, Switzer- 
land. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

337 10 0 

44 2 0 

38 17 0 

Nil. 

420 9 0 

One year in 
works of 

, Messrs. D. and 
W. Gibbs at 
Wapping. 

Three months 
visiting other 
works in United 
Kingdom. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

382 7 li 

232 3 9 

7 8 9 

105 0 0 

727 0 5 

Spent 1 month 
in works of 
Meister Lucius 
and Bruning. 

Obtained the certi- 
ficate of Manches- 
ter University and 
the Diploma of 
School of Techno- 
logy. 

Not yet returned to 
to India 

388 1 0 

C 

71 11 0 

3 

31 2 3 

Nil. 

490 14 3 
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Subject and Period of 

Name, Age, Province, 

Status or Caste, Father's name 

Particulars of Indian Education 

Scholarship. 

and Year of Nomination. 

and Profession (if known). 

(including Practical Training, if any). 

College or University 


How selected 


selected. 

40. 




Pi'adlian, £’. B. 

21 years. 
Bombay. 

1900. 

Somawaushi-Kshatriya - 
Member of an agricultural 
Hindu community 

(“ middle class and 
backward ”) 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
Selected by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Educated at Bombay Victoria 
Technical Institute . 

L.E E. of Bombay ; also Fellow 
and Gold Medallist: 

Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

1 

41 


- 


Bysack, M. N. 

28 years. 

Bengal. 

1909. 

“ Member of respectable 
family of Calcutta.” 
Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 

Attended Bombay Victoria 
Technical Institute. 

L.T.M. of Bombay. 

Educated up to F.A. standard 
of Calcutta University. 

Some experience of Indian 
weaving industry, 

Textile chemistry, with 
special reference to the 
dyeing, printing, and 
bleaching of textile 
fabrics. 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 

42 



- 

Nawab(-ud-din), M, * 
32 years. 
Punjab. 

1909. 

Khatik - 

Belongs to a well-to-do 
family of hereditary 
tanners and dyers 
Applied in answer to an 
advertisement in the 
Punjab Government 

Gazette. 

Educated at Government High 
School, Amritsar. 

Had had four years’ practical 
experience of the leather 
industry. 

Tanning 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Leathersellers’ Company’s 
College. 

43. 




Thukral, L. K. P. . 
23 years. 
Punjab. 

1909. 

Brother — L, M. Chand, 
Public Prosecutor of 
Sialkot. 

Applied in response to a 
notification in the Pun- 
jab Gazette. 

Recommended by the 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Sialkot, 

Passed Inter. Sc. examination of 
Punjab University and 

graduated as B.A. of Allaha- 
bad. 

Had been working with hand- 
looms under the style of 
K. T. Thukral & Co., Sialkot 
City, Punjab. 

Textile industry 

Two years. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 
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Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912. 

Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training. 

Practical Training, 

aud Occupation on return 

to India; 

Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c.) 

1 

Premium, &c. 



£ 

Practical work B Sc. (.Tech.) . . in 388 
on Continent Electrical En<vi- 

diiring x ’Vaca- heering, 1911. ' 

tions ; visited 'Ml3c. (Tech ), 1912 
electrical Works Not yet returned to ' ' 
in Germany and India. 1 " ' 1 


£ s. d. 
78 4 6 


£ s d. £ s d. 
63 7 2 Nil. 


in Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Is at present re- 
ceiving practi- 
cal training in 
the works of 
Callenders 
Cable and Con- 
struction Co., 
Ltd., at Bir- 
mingham. 

Practical work 
on Continent 
during vaca- 
tions. 

Spent one month 
in works of 
Meister Lucius 
and Bruning ; 
and one month 
with the firm of 
Christian Kir- 
choff, at Ashe, 
in Bohemia. 

Practical work 
with Messrs. 
Popp and Bee- ' 
ker, at Frank- 
fort (2 weeks) ; 
Messrs. Doerr 
Rheinhardt, of 
Worms (one 
week) ; the 
Turner Ma- 
chine Co., of 
Offenbach (one 
week) ; and the 
Moenus Tan- 
ners Machine 
Co., Offenbach 
(one week) ; 
also spent two 
months in 
America, where 
he visited over 
a dozen fac- 
tories. 


Obtained certificate 
of Manchester : 
University and 
diploma of School 
of Technology 
Not yet returned to 
India. 


First Class Ordinary 
Certificate of City 
and Guilds’ Insti- 
tute in Leather 
Tanning • and 
Leather Dyeing; 

First Class pass in 
Heavy Leather 
Tanning and third 
Class pass in Ap- 
plied Chemistry 
at Leathersellers’ 
C ollege e semina- 
tions. 

Is now a member of 
the firm of Shams- 
nd Din Nawab- 
ud-din, Leather 
Manufacturers and 
Dealers in hides, 
skins, &c , of Am - 
ritsar. 


£ s d. 
529 12 . .3 


381 17 


82 1 0 


49 13 10 Nil. 513 12 


342 6 6 97 6 8 


76 13 11 


Nil. 516 7 1 


Visited filatuies 
in Italy. 


Managing own busi- 
" ’ness 'in'* Lahore 
(Textile Engineers’ 
Agents, and Mer- 
chants ) 


22 12 7 . ' Nil - 368 S 1 


OM 
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Name, Age, Province, 
and Year of Nomination. 


Thein, Mating Po 
23 years. 
Burma. 
1009. 


Status or Caste, Father’s Name 
and Profession (if known). 
How selected. 


Bardaloye, S. G. C. - 
23 years. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. 

1909 


Particulars of Indian Education 
(including Practical Training, if any). 


Christian - w - 
Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 


l * Member of a family of 
some wealth and con- 
sideration.” 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship 
College or University 

selected. 


Educated at St. Paul’s High 
School, Rangoon ; St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta ; and Govern- 
ment College, Rangoon. 

B A., Calcutta (Chemistry and 
Physics). 


Mining engineering 
Two years ; extended to 
three. 

London School of Mines. 


B.A. of Calcutta. 

Had undergone a three months’ 
course of practical training 
under a Colliery Superinten- 
dent on the Marghenta Coal- 
fields. 


Mining engineering 
Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Birmingham University. 



Faiz-ud-din, S. 

22 years. 

Central Provinces. 
1909. 


Mussalman. Son of a 
farmer of Ellichpur ; 
nephew of Assistant 
Agricultural Chemist in 
Agricultural College, 
Nagpur. Uncle intends, 
with help of grandfather- 
in-law, to incorporate a 
sufficiently large com- 
pany in any suitable 
district of the Central 
Provinces or Berar to 
tan the local hides and 
to manufacture them 
into finished marketable 
articles. 

Was nominated by a 
Selection Committee. 


Educated at Amraoti High Leather industry - 
School. Two years ; extended to 

Served as apprentice of me- three. 

chanical engineering in ginning Leeds University. 

factories in Berar and mills in 

Nagpur ; also worked for two 

months in Government Chrome 

Tannery, Madras. 


Narke, G. G. 

25 years. 

Central Provinces. 
190?. 


Brahmin (Mahratta). 
Son of G. R. Narke 
(deceased), clerk in a 
native bank at Umrer. 

Applied through the Di- 
rector of Public Instruc- 
tion, Central Provinces. 
Selected on the recom- 
mendation of the Director 
of the Geological Survey 
of India (Sir T, flollapd), 


M.A. (Calcutta), Science side. 
Educated at Free Church 
Institute, Nagpur, Hislop 
College, and Morris College. 
Some practical work in India 
during recess periods. 


Mining 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Manchester University. 
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L~- ___ . _ 

:f 


Expenditure incurred np to 31st Maroh 1912. 

( Parfcicnlara of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training. 


. Practical Training 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &o ). 

Premium, &g. 

Total 

T 

Visited Foxdale 
Lead Mine. 

1 ' 

Not yet returned to 
India, hut two 
firms — Messrs. 
Finlay, Fleming, & 
Co., and the Burma 
Mines, Ltd. — have 
offered to employ 
Mr. Thein on his 
return. 

£ s. d. 
382 7 11 

£ a. d. 
148 18 4 

£ s. d. 

6 17 6 

£ s. d. 
16 16 0 

£ s d. 
554 19 9 

f ' 

< i 

Practical work at 
Great Rock Iron 
Mine, 1 month. 
'Han wood Coal 
’ Mine, 3 weeks. 
Glasdir Copper 

1 Mine, 3 weeks. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

379 10 5 

125 14 0 

13 13 6 

12 12 0 

531 9 11 

1 

a 

studied hoot and 
shoe manufac- 
ture at Leeds 
Technic a 1 
School during 
summer vaca- 
tion, 1911. 

r 

i 

Obtained Leeds Uni- 
versity Diploma in 
Leather Industries, 
1912. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

382 7 11 

84 16 6 

18 5 

5 0 0 

473 12 10 

Practical work 
at Sandwell 

Park Colliery 
and Francis, 
Son, and Bower 
Colliery. 

B.Sc. (Tech.) in 
Mining, First Class 
Honours 

M.Sc. (Tech.) in 
Mining, 1912. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

379 2 2 

80 2 6 

11 12 8 

21 0 0 

491 17 4 

J 13066. 



P 
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JSame, Age, Province, 

and Year of Nomination. 

Status or Caste, Father’s Name 

and Profession (if known). 

How selected. 

Particulars of Indian Education 
(including Practical Training, if anj). 

Subject and Period of 

, Scholarship. 

College or University 

selected. 

43. 




Naii-, T. l£. - 
24 years. 
Madras. 

1910. 

Member of a respectable 
family in tbe district of 
Malabar. 

Father — A. P. Nair, re- 
tired Senior Grade 
Hospital Assistant. 

Applied in answer to a 
Government notification 
published in Fort St. 
George Gazette and three 
leading Madras news- 
papers. 

Educated at St. Joseph’s and 
S. P. G. Colleges, Tnchino- 
poly. 

B.A. of Madras in Physics and 
Inorganic Chemistry. * 

Metallurgy 

Two years. 

Birmingham University. 

49- 




Ba Tin, M. 

22 years. 

Burma. 

1910. 

Native of Burma 

Father — Maung Kyaw 

Nyem, A. T. M., Addi- 
tional District Judge, 
Henzada. 

Applied in answer to an 
advertisement in the 
Rangoon Times. 

Educated at St. Paul's High 
School and Rangoon College ; 
passed entrance examination 
of Calcutta University ; and 
was working for Inter. Arts 
Examination at time of nomi- 
nation. 

Pottery. 

Two years. 

50. 




Patel, A. C. 

21 years. 
Bombay. 

1910. 

Father — Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspector in 

Panch Mahals and 

Rewa Kantha Sub- 
Division. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 

Selected by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

L.C.E of Bombay 

Electrical Engineering • 
Two years. 

City and Guilds (Engi- 
neering) College. 

51, 




Sahasrabuddhe, G. N. 
24 years. 
Bombay. 

1910 

52. 

Maharashta Brahmin 
Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 
Selected by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

L Agric. of Bombay 

Had served in the Agricultural 
Department of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sugar refining. 

Two years. 

Sent to Barbados undei 
Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. 1 

Allowed to visit Cam- 
bridge, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh to studyl 
scientific agriculture. 

• Guha, A, ' 

26 years. 

Bengal. 

1910. 

Native of Rikrampur, near 
Dacca. 

Father was Educational 
Clerk in the District 
Board Office. 

Applied in answer to an 
advertisement. 

Recommended by the 
Manager of the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur. 

B A. (Calcutta), and read some 
Science for the M.A. 

Served as assistant in Weaving 
Department of Empress Mills 
at Nagpur for three years. 

. 

Textile industry • 

Two years; extended U 
three. 

Manchester School ol 
Technology. 
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Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912. 


Particulars of 

DistmotionB acquired, 



Practical Training 


Practical Training. 

and Occupation on return 

to India 

Stipends 

Theoretical 

Training. 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &o ). 

Premium, &o 

Total. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ * iU 

Spent six weeks 
during the 1911 
vacation at 

Sheepbridge 
(Derbyshire) 
Iron and Coal 
Company’s 
Woi’ks ; and 
is spending one 
month of the 
1912 vacation 
with the Frod- 
ingham (Lin- 
colnshire) Iron 
and Steel Co , 
Ltd 

Not yet returned”^ to 
India. 

232 16 2 

85 16 0 

3 15 3 

6 6 0 

328 13 5 

Under training 
at Messrs. Pil- 
kington’s Tile 
and Pottery 

Company, Clif- 
ton Junction, 
near Man- 

chester. 

Not yet returned to 
India 

232 7 11 

9 6 0 

16 2 

37 10 0 

280 10 1 

Practical work 
at Rugby and 
in Sweden 

during vaca- 
tions. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

237 14 9 

85 0 0 

17 18 6 

Nil. 

340 13 3 

- 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

241 0 6 

Nil. 

62 10 1 

Nil. 

303 10 7 

Visited Turin 
and handloom 
districts in Ire- 
land during va- 
cations. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

232 16 2 

41 9 0 

13 1 0 

Nil. 

< 

293 6 2 


13065. 


Q 
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Status or Caste, Father’s Name, 

Name, Age, Province, Particulars of Indian Education 

and Profession (if known). 

and Tear of Nomination. (including Practical Training, if any). 

How selected. 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship. 
College or University 


53. 

Mookerjee, H K. 
20 years. 
Bengal. 
1910. 


54 

Chaudhuri, P. 0 
23 years. . 
Eastern Bengal, and 
Assam 
1910. 


55. 

Yadav, A P. S. 
22 years. 
Bombay 
1910 


56. 

Newson, H. J. - 
27 years. 

United Province?. 
1910. 


Member of respectable 
Hindu family of Cal- 
cutta. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
published in the Calcutta 
Gazette. 

Recommended by the 
Principal, Government 
Weaving Institute, 
Serampore. 

Selected by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 


Father — D K. Achariya 
(deceased), brother by 
adoption of Raja Jagat 
Kishore Acharjya 

Chaudbim of Mukta- 
gacha. 

Scholarship was advertised 
by Director of Public 
Instruction who also 
made the selections. 


Hindu Rajput 
Father — Director in various 
cotton factories. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 
Recommended by the Head 
of the Textile Depart- 
ment, Bombay, Victoria 
Technical Institute. 


Eurasian - 
Born at Allahabad. 
Applied from England. 
Recommended by Sir T. 
Holland and the Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, 
Manchester University. 


Passed entrance examination 
and studied up to Inter. Arts 
standard. 

Received instruction at Govern- 
ment Weaving Institute, 
Serampore. 

Practical training at Bengal 
Luxmi Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


Passed F.A. examination and 
read up to B.Sc. standard of 
Calcutta University. 

Practical training at Govern- 
ment Weaving School at 
Serampur; had also been 
engaged in silk industry in 
India 


Attended Bombay Victoria 
Technical Institute. 

L.T M. of Bombay Institute. 

Bronze Medallist of City and 
Guilds Institute 

Some practical experience as 
apprentice engineer in Indian 
mills. 


Educated at La Martiniere Col- 
lege, Lucknow. 

Began three years’ course at 
Manchester University at own 
expense. 

Specialised in Applied Geology. 

Obtained B.Sc. (Hons.) Degree 
of Manchester before nomi- 
nation. 


selected. 


Power loom weaving, 
finishing, and dyeing. 
Two years; extended to 
three. 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 


Silk weaving and dyeing. 

Two years ; extended to 
three. 

Sent to Manchester School 
of Technology for one 
year, and then trans- 
ferred to Ecole Su- 
perieure de Lyons. 


Mechanical Engineering - 
Two years. 

Manchester School of 
Technology for one 
year. 


Mechanical Engineering - 
Two years. 

Manchester University. 
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Particulars of 
Practical Training. 


Spent summer 
vacation 1911 
m mills of 
Messrs. R. Ha- 
worth and Sons, 
Salford. 

Is arranging 
\\ ith Messrs. N. 
Bothwell and 
Sons, of 

Walken, for a 
five weeks’ 
course in their 
Mill during 
1912 vacation. 


work 

vaca- 


Practical 
during 
tions. 

Proposes to visit 
various Conti- 
nental works 
during third 
year. 


Now working as 
a fitter in 
Messrs Asa 
Lees & Co.’s 
Cotton Spin- 
ningMachinery 
Works, Old- 
ham. 


with 
Thor- 
at 
pton ; 
risited 
works 
id and 
Con- 


Distinctions acquired, 
and Occupation on return 
to India. 


Not yet returned to 
India. 


Not yet returned to 
India. 


Did not take Diploma 
course. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 


M Sc. in Engineering 
of Manchester Uni- 
versity. 

Obtained Certificate 
of Proficiency in 
Electrical, Civil, 
and Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 


Expenditure incurred up to 31st Maroh 1912. 


Stipends 


£ s. 
238 13 


238 13 0 


232 8 0 


245 19 2 


Theoretical 

Training. 


Practical Training’. 


Travelling 
Expenses (inolud- 


Total 

ing Journeys 
to and from 

Premium, Ac. 


Universities, Ac.) 




£ s. d. 
47 9 0 


69 13 11 


47 9 0 


43 0 6 


£ s d, 
13 1 0 


7 12 10 


1 3 10 


18 14 9 


£ a. 

Nil 


Nil. 


Nil. 


115 0 0 


£ s d. 
299 3 0 


315 19 9 


281 0 10 


422 14 5 


Q * 
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Nam©, Age, Province, 
and Year of Nominal! on. 


Status or Caste, Father’s Name, 
and Profession (if known). 
How selected 


Particulars of Indian Education 
(including Practical Training, if any). 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship, 
College or University 



Educated at Government Col- Manufacture of Alkalis 
lege, Lahore. Two years. 

B.A., M.Sc Liverpool. 


58. 

% 

Sitaraman, MO. - Member of the weaving Attended Presidency College, Weaving 

23 years. community of Sourash- Madras. Two years 

Madras. tras of Madura. (“ Back- B.A , Madras. Manchester School of 

1911 ward in education.”) Technology. 

■Father-in-law building a 
spinning mill at Madura. 

Applied in response to an 
advertisement in the 
Fort St George Gazette. 

59 

Rao, H. S - - Saraswat Brahmin - Educated at Presidency College, Spinning and weaving - 

28 years. Father— Dr. H. Rangappa. Madras. Two years. 

Madras. Selected on recommenda- B.A. (Madras). Manchester School of 

1911. tion of the Principal of Applied from England ; had Technology, 

the Manchester School taken a two years’ course at 
of Technology. School of Technology pre- 

viously. 

B.Sc. (Tech.) of Manchester 
before scholarship granted. 


60. 

Bennett, H. D. - Father served in Bengal Educated at La Martiniere Col- Mechanical and Electrical 
22 years. Pilot Service for • 25 lege, Calcutta, and Sibpur Engineering. 

Bengal. years. Engineering College. Two years. 

1911. Applications were invited Faraday House, 

in the Calcutta Gazette. 

Selections made by Director 
of Public Instruction. 


61 . 

Roy, P. B. # - Father — Dr. T. C. Roy, of Attended Sibpur Engineering Mechanical and Electrical 

Plantara. College. Engineering. 

Bengal. Uncle — M. N. Roy, Vakil Was a student Engineer in the Two years. 

191L of High Court, Calcutta, P.W.D. at time of nomination. Faraday House, 

and Fellow of Calcutta 
University. 

Applications were invited 
m the Calcutta Gazette. 

Selections made by Director 
of Public Instruction. 
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Expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1912. 


Parti 00101*3 of 

Distinctions acquired. 

► 


Practical Training. 


Practical Training. 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (includ- 
ing Journeys 
to and from 
Universities, &c.) 

Premium, &c 

Total 

- 


£ s. a. 

£ s. d 

£ s d. 

£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

Visited Heidel; 
burg for two 
months in 

order to learn 
German ; but 
has so far been 
unable to ob- 
tain admission 
to an Alkali 
Works. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

212 1 4 

41 19 6 

8 18 2 

17 0 

l 

264 6 0 

Spending five 
weeks of sum- 
mer vacation, 
1912, with 

Messrs. Butter- 
worth and 

Dickinson, of 
Burnley. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

82 16 2 

24 10 0 

1 15 6 

Nil. 

109 1 8 


• 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

82 16 2 

23 4 0 

2 0 4' 

Nil. 

108 0 6 

Practical training 
with the British 
Westinghouse 
Electric and 

Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

75 8 2 

23 6 8 

0 17 3 

Nil. 

99 12 1 

Practical training 
with Messrs. 
Clarke, Chap- 
man, & Co., 
Ltd., Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

75 8 2 

34 6 8 

Q3 

0 12 9 

Nil. 

110 7 7 









Appxndix V. 


Name, Age, Province, 
and Year of Nomination. 


Statue or Caste, Father’s Name 
and Profession (if known). 
How selected 


Particulars of Indian Education 
(including Practical Training, if any). 


Subject and Period of 
Scholarship 
College or University 
selected. 


Srivastava, R C. 

20 years 

United Provinces. 
1911. 


Kayasth 

Father — Munshi Janki 
Prasad (deceased), Teh- 
sildar 

Present guardian — Uncle, 
M T Prasad, landowner. , 

Applied in response to an 
advertisement in the 
newspapers 

Recommended by the Di- 
rectors of the Basti 
Sugar Works, Ltd. 


Educated at Christ Church Col- 
legiate School, Cawnpore, and 
Muir College, Allahabad. 
B.Sc. and B.A. (Allahabad). 


Manufacture of sugar 
Two years. 

Manchester School of 
Technology for one 
year. 


Datta, A. C 

23 years. 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 
1911 


Father — A. K. Datta, B.A. 
(Cantab), Senior Pro- 
fessor of Rajshahi Col- 
lege. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification. 


Educated at Rajshahi College 
and Sibpur Engineering Col- 
lege. 


Silk weaving, dyeing, and 
finishing 
Two years 

Manchester School of 
Technology. 


Muhammadi, M. G. - 
' 1 29 years 

Central Provinces. 
1911. 


Muttannah, K. 
25 years 
Coorg. 
1911. 


Mehd, P. Y. 

23 years. 
Bombav- 
1911 


Muhammadan. Resident of 
Ellichpur m Berar 

Father serving m Govern- 
ment of India Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Applied m response to an 
advertisement in the 
Central Provinces 
Gazette. 

Member of a respectable 
Coorg family. 

Scholarship was advertised 
m the Coorg District 
Gazette. 

Selected by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

Nagar Brahmin 

Father and many other 
relatives have been in 
Government service. 

Applied in response to a 
Government notification 


B A and Fellow of Bombay 
University 

Was Assistant Lecturer at Agri- 
cultural College at Nagpur at 
time of nomination. 


Attended Bombay Victoria Tech- 
nical Institute and obtained 
complete Technological Certi- 
ficate of second class. 

Was an apprentice in Kolar 
Gold Fields at Rs. 75 per 
mensem at time of nomination. 

Educated at St Xavier’s College 

M.A. and B Sc of Bombay. 

Was Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry, St. Xavier's Col- 
lege, at time of nomination. 


Manufacture of oils, fats, 
and their products. 
Two years 

Battersea Polytechnic. 


Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Engineei ing 
Two years. 

Faraday House. 


Manufacture of tanning 
extracts, &e 
Two years. 

Leathersellers Company's 
College. 
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[■ 


Expenditure incurred np to 31st March 1912. 

Particulars of 

Distinctions acquired, 



Practical Training 


Practical Training 

and Occupation on return 

to India. 

Stipends. 

Theoretical 

Training 

Travelling 
Expenses (molud. 
mg JoumeyB 
to and from 
Universities, 4o.) 

Premium, Ac 

Total. • 

Is to enter the 
Glasgow 
Works of the 
Harvey En- 
gineering 
Co. (Sugar 

Mac h i n e r y 
Manufacturers) 
in September 
1912 ; part of 
each week to 
j be spent in 

. the Works 

and the re- 
mainder at 

the Royal 

Technical Col- 
lege. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

£ s. d. 
82 7 11 

£ s. d 

25 11 0 

£ s. d. 

2 14 

£ s. d. 
Nil 

£ s. if. 

no o 3 


Not yet returned to 
India 

83 4 4 

24 5 0 

1 14 4 

Nil. 

109 3 8 

< 

\ 

' Now in Messrs. 
D. & W. Gibbs’ 
Soap Works at 
Wapping. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

83 4 4 

22 0 6 

Nil. 

Nil 

105 4 10 

Practical training 
with the British 
Westinghouse 
Electric and 

| * Manufacturing 

4 . Company, Ltd. 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

82 16 2 

34 1 8 

0 17 1 

Nil. 

117 14 11 

Is spending one 
month of 

1912 vacation 
with Messrs 

J. Hall and 
Sons (Leather 
Ma c h i n e r y 
makers), of 
Leeds ; and 
one month 

with Messrs. 
Blair, Camp; 
bell, and 

MoLean (IJa. 

, kers of Taa- 
| ping extract 
j apparatus, &0.) 
o| (Jlasgw, 

Not yet returned to 
India. 

82 16 2 

44 0 0 

Nil 

Nil. 

126 16 2 

- 


Q 4 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Statement showing what the Students of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Education of Indians, who have 
returned to India, are doing. [Extracted from the Report of the 
Association for 1912]. 

d. Mr. G. C. Sen, M.A., F.C.S., returned after a distinguished University 
career in England and after learning the manufacture of dyes and the allied 
industries of calico-printing, colour-making, and paint-making in Leeds and 
Germany. He stood first in the Competitive Examination of the City and 
Guilds, London. He was elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society, London, 
and was selected, while in the University, for research work and investi- 
gations in connection with Tussah silk. He worked upon llhea fibre in 
degumming, bleaching, and dyeing, and attained conspicuous succes’s. He 
has been engaged as Chemist, Calcutta Paint, Colour, and Varnish Works, 
Limited. 

2. Mr. R. N. Sen, M.A., obtained the Diploma in Dyeing of the Leeds 
University, stood first and got first cldsa honours both in cotton dyeing and 
wool dyeing in, the City and Guilds Examinations. He worked as a 
voluntary student in the dye-houses of two very big and well-known colour 
works of Germany, and pursued a course of research work under Professor 
Green of the Leeds University. He has been appointed as a Professor in 
the Imperial Service for Industrial Chemistry in the Sibpur Engineering 
College. 

3. Mr. K. C. Nandi, B.A., B.E., A.M.I.M.E., returned after distinguishing 
himself in Glasgow in mechanical and electrical engineering. He was 
elected a Research Student of the Glasgow University and a Member of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, London, which in itself was a great honour. 
He has been engaged as the Chief Engineer of the Cooch Behar State on a 
salary of Rs. 550 per month. 

4. Mr. J. K. Das Gupta, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.M.E., joined the 
University of Glasgow where he stood first in the B.Sc. Examination, 
distinguished himself in mechanical and electrical engineering, and secured 
several splendid certificates from his professors and the engineering firms 
where he worked. He also got certificates from the Weaving College: 
Be, on his return, has been engaged as a Deputy Surveyor of the Calcutta 
Municipality on a salary of Rs. 300 per month. 

5. Mr. I. B. Mojumdar, B.A., M.Sc., obtained the Master’s Degree in 
Agriculture of the Cornell University in New York, U.S.A., and has been 
appointed on his return by the Cooch Behar State in their tobacco firm on a 
salary of Rs. 300 per month. 

6. Mr. B. A. Taher, B.A., returned after fully qualifying himself as a 
leather expert after training in America and England. There is not a branch 
of leather industry which he did not learn. He has been engaged by the 
Boot and Equipment Factory Company, Limited, Agra. 

7. Mr. A. K. Sen, B.A., B.Sc. (Manchester University), joined the 
Municipal School of Technology, Manchester University, where he applied' 
himself to the study of bleaching, dyeing, calico printing and finishing. He 
appeared in the City and Guilds of London Institute Examinations in cotton 
and linen bleaching and finishing, and cotton dyeing. He got first class in both 
the subjects, and in the former Im stood first and got the Institute’s first prize 
and medal. He appeared in the same Institute’s Examinations in Honours 
“Dyejng,” “Calico Printing,” and “Alkali and Acid Manufacture,” and in 
all the three subjects he got first class. He also attended a special course of 
lectures on “ Oils and Fats.” He obtained degrees (Manchester University) 
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iu Applied Chemistry and Chemical Technology, the Diploma of the Muni- 
cipal School of Technology with the title of Associate of the School. While 
in England Mr. Sen had many occasions to visit works where the above 
industries are carried on and to study their working conditions. In Germany 
he joined and worked in a big dyeing and calico-printing works. He has 
been, on his return, engaged as dyeing expert in the Banga Lakshmi Cotton 
Mills on a salary of Rs. 250 per month. • 

8. Mr. P. C. Ganguly, B.Sc., joined the University of Glasgow, passed 
the final B.Sc. Examination in Mechanical Engineering, and got special 
distinction in Electricity, pure and applied. He has been, on his return, 
engaged as a Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering in the 
Bengal Technical Institute on a salary of Rs. 250 per month. 

9. Mr. A. Ahmed, B.A., having acquired sufficient theoretical knowledge 
of leather industry in the University of Leeds, joined the Herold’s Institute, 
London, for practical training, and obtained, certificate at the completion of 
his course. He also appeared in the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examination and got first class certificates in tanning. He has been 
employed in the National Tannery, Calcutta. 

10. Mr. M. Ismail, M.Sc., returned after passing the M.Sc. Examination 
in Leather Chemistry of the Leeds University with distinction. Before his 
return he also worked in a big tannery for practical training. He has been 
employed in the Utkal Tannery, Cuttack. 

11. Mr. S. C. Basu, M.A., returned after obtaining the Degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of Nebraska in Political Economy and Commerce. 
He paid equal attention to theoretical as well as to applied economics, and 
his special subject of investigation was corporation finance, and industrial , 
banking and insurance. He was highly spoken of by his professor. He 
has been employed as a Professor in the Victoria College, Cooch Behar. 

12. Mr. J. C. Nag, B.S., returned after passing the B.S. Examination in 
Agriculture from the California University, U.S.A., with great distinction. 
He has been employed as a Professor of Botany and Chemistry in the 
Krishnanath College, Berhampur. 

13. Dr. W. N. Chowdhury, Ph.D., returned after passing the final 
E xamin ation of the Cothen Polytechnic in Ceramics and obtaining the Ph.D. 
Degree of the Basel University in Geology. Before his return he worked in 
several porcelain factories in Austria and Germany, and also worked as aD 
Assistant of the Director of the Mineralogical and Geological Institute. 
Cothen. He has been employed as a Geologist by the Singhbhum Mining 
and Prospecting Syndicate. 

14. Mr. A. Dutt, B.A., M.Sc., returned after passing the M.Sc. Exami- 
nation in Agriculture of the Cornell University, U.S.A. He also worked in 
a big tobacco firm for practical training. He has been employed as a 
Settlement Officer by the Cooch Behar State. 

15. Mr. N. Chakrabutty, B.A., B.Sc., returned after passing the B.Sc. 
Examination in Agriculture of the Ohio State University, U.S.A. He has 
started an agricultural firm near Kanchrapara. 

16. Mr. K. C. Bharatkar, M.A., M.S.A., M.A.S., studied sericulture and 
agriculture in the Imperial University, Tokyo, and got the Imperial 
Diploma in Agriculture and Certificate in Sericulture. In the third year 

' class he secured a research work and discovered a new compound which .was 
named “ Kanirin.” He also studied the technology of sugar. He has been 
employed as Superintendent of Sericulture in the Mourbhanj State. 

17. Mr. J. C. Das, B Sc., got a Diploma from the leading Commercial 
College of the Pacific Coast in higher accounts, including factory management 
and banking accounts. He also obtained B.Sc. Degree in Economics and 
Compaerce of the California University. He has been engaged in the 
Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance, and also as Professor of Banking and 
Commerce in the Government Commercial Institute, Calcutta. 
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18. Mr. S. Deb, M.C.E., had been sent to Japan by the Society of Theists 
and latterly got a scholarship from the Association. He returned after a 
complete course of study in colleges and factories for the manufacture of 
porcelain. He has been engaged in the Calcutta Pottery W orks on a salary 
of Rs. 200 per month. 

19. Mr. M. C. Roy returned after passing all the examinations and 
securing Certificates in Sericulture of the Imperial Agricultural College, 
Tokyo. He has been appointed by the Honourable Maharaja Manindra 
Chandra Nundy Bahadur, of Cossimbazar, in his sericultural firm on a 
salary of Rs. 200 per month. 

f Returned after learning the industry of match 
manufacturing in Japan, Germany, and England. 
Mr. Roy has been employed in the Bande 

on A/r ■ P n R Mataram Match Factory, started by Dr. Rash- 

oi M 4 p' n°^ "t behari Ghose, on a salary of Rs. 150 per month 

• ' * ose and certain percentage on profits. Mr. Ghose 

has been appointed on a salary of Rs. 250 
per month in the Ivrawady Match Factory, 
^ Mandalay. 

22. Mr. J. P. Bose, M.C.E., returned from Japan after learning the 
manufacture of printing ink. He has been engaged in the Calcutta Printing 
Tnk Works on a salary of Rs. 150 per month and certain percentage on 
profits. 

Returned after passing all the exami- 
nations and obtaining Certificates in 
Sericulture of the Imperial Agricultural 
College, Tokyo. Mr. Chuckerbutty has 
been engaged as Superintendent of 
Sericulture by the Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Government on a salary of 
Rs. 150 per month ; Mr. De, as 
Sericulture Assistant of the Pusa Agri- 
cultural College ; and Mr. Chowdhury, 
as Sericultural Expert by the Tippera 
State. 

26. Mr. A. Mitter returned from Japan after learning the manufacture of 
biscuit, and has started the Raj Lakhsmi Biscuit Factory in Calcutta on his 
own account. 

27. Mr. N. N. Mojumdar returned from Japan after learning the manu- 
facture of pencil and candle, and has started the Manorama Candle Factory at 
Dinajpur on his own account. 

28. Mr. M. N. Ghose, M C.E., M.R.A.S., London, returned after learning 
the manufacture of celluloid and celluloid articles, e.g., buttons, combs, 
handles of umbrella, and sticks, &c., in Osaka, Japan. He also learnt the 
manufacture of camphor, including the cultivation of camphor plants. He 
has been employed by “ The Jessore Comb, Button, and Mat Manufacturing 
Company, Limited,” and has been doing excellent work there. 

29. Mr. A. M. Ghose, M.O.S., Chemical Engineer, returned after 

having attended the Part Institute, New York. He mastered the technology 
of oils, fats, and soaps, by entering the world-renowned Colgate and other 
soap works. He was elected a Member of the American Chemical Society/ 
and was the first Indian honoured with that distinction. On his way home, 
via Japan, he was appointed Chemist and Supervisor of a big soap factory 
in Tokyo. His book entitled “ Chemical Technology of Oils, Fats, and 
Manufactured Products ” earned for him much reputation in America, where 
a large number of copies were sold. He has been employed in the Bengal 
Soap Factory, and has also started on his own account a soap factory under 
the name of Vegetable Soaperv. , 

30. Mr. J. N. Sahai, T.E., graduated in Textile Engineering from the 
Higher Technological Institute, Tokyo. He had also practical training in 


23. Mr. M. M. Chuckerbutty J 

24. Mr. M. N. De - - j 

25. Mr. J. Chowdhury - 
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spinning, weaving, dyeing, in short, everything in connection with the 
weaving and spinning industry, by working in several factories in Nagasaki 
and Osaka. At the recommendation of the College Authorities he had the 
good fortune of working in both weaving and spinning sections of the 
Osaka Cotton Mill, the largest Mill in Japan. The President of the Mill was 
highly satisfied with his work, and recommended him to any mill he mav 
desire to join. He, on his return, worked as Spinning Master of the 
Krishna Mill, Bewar, on a salary of Rs. 150 per month. He is now working 
as Manager of the Gorakhpur Weaving and Dyeing Works. 

31. Mr. B. 0. Das joined the Royal Sanitary Institute, London, passed 
therefrom and was appointed an Associate of the same Institute. He has 
been, on his return, employed by the Dacca Municipality on a salary of 
Rs. 150 per month. 

32. Mr. S. P. Gupta, graduated in Ceramics from the Higher Technological 
Institute, Tokyo, and worked in several factories for the manufacture of 
cement and fire-bricks. He also learnt the manufacture of pencil. He has, 
on his return, started a pencil factory in Calcutta on his own account. 

33. Mr. A. B. Sircar, M.A.C.S., took Chemistry and Bacteriology in the 
Stanford University, U.S.A. After that he learnt can-making and canning 
and preserving of fruits, vegetables and other food products in several 
canneries in California. He obtained the Diploma of the National Canners’ 
Laboratory in Pennsylvania. He was also elected a Member of the 
American Chemical Society. He has been, on his return, appointed by the 
Bengal Preserving Company, Mozaffarpur. 

34. Mr. H. N. Mukherjee returned after learning the art of tanning in all 
its branches in several factories in different places of America. He has been 
employed by the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company. 

35. Mr. A. C. Ghose, M.A.S. (Japan), M.R.A.S. (London), returned after 
graduating in tobacco curing and the manufacture of cigar and cigarettes 
from the Government Tobacco Monopoly Bureau’s Manufactory in Tokyo. 
The Director of the Bureau spoke veiy highly of his attainments and recom- 
mended him t6 the tobacco works of the Anglo-American Tobacco Company 
in America and England. He was the first foreigner who was granted a 
Graduation Certificate by the Imperial Government Monopoly Bureau of 
Japan. He was also elected a Member of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
London. He has been employed as Manager of the Gopalkheria Cigarette 
Company, Lucknow, on a salary of Rs. 250 per month. 

36. Mr. D. C. Mojumder, after graduating from the Ceramic Depart- 
ment of the Government Higher Technical Institute of Tokyo, yorked in 
one of the most up-to-date pottery works in Japan. He also qualified 
himself thoroughly in clay analysis, body and glaze-making, mould-making, 
furnace-building, firing and in all other different aspects of pottery 
industries. He has been engaged as Ceramic Engineer by the Gwalioi 
State on a salary of Rs. 200 per month. 

37. Mr. B. K. Sen returned after learning sheet metal works and 
electroplating from a big factory in Osaka, Japan. He has been employed, 
in the Calcutta Sheet Metal Works. 

38. Mr. I. B. Vidyanta, T.E., graduation in textile engineering from the 
Higher Te chni cal Institute, Tokyo, with honours and obtained prizes and 
proficiency certificates. This was the first instance of an Indian student 
being admitted as a regular student in that Instituiton. He fully qualified 
himself in the seven courses of pattern analysis and designing, mechanism 
of textile machinery, mechanical engineering, weaving, dyeing, factory 
construction and industrial economy and obtained special certificates from 
the Director of the Institution. He has been employed by Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co., in their Bengal Mills. 

39. Mr. L. Barathakur, M.A.S., returned after graduating in agriculture 
from the Imperial Agricultural College, Sapporo, Japan. He worked as 
Assistant Manager of the Sankhomten Sugar Mill, Hainan, Formosa, and 
visited many sugar factories, including the Government Sugar Experimental 
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Station in Japan. He has started a firm for producing sugar cane 
preliminary to his starting a sugar factory at Tinsukiahi 


40. Mr. A. C. Sen returned after passing the intermediate B. Sc. Examin- 
ation in Tanning of the Leeds University. While in England he joined and 
worked in a big tanning factory. He also visited several factories both in 
England and Germany. He has been engaged in the Nadia Tannery. 


41. Mr. R. N. Tagore, B.S. 
Mr. N. N. Ganguly, B.S. 


( returned after graduating in Agri- 
1 culture from the University of 
{ ' Illinois, U.S.A. They Lave started 

j an agricultural firm and also Agri- 
( culture Bank at Silaidaha. 


42. Kumar Amindronarain returned from Japan after learning the 
manufacture of pencil. His services were lent for some time to the 
Bimlipatan Pencil Manufacturing Co., Madras. During that short time he • 
made several substantial improvements in the factory and manufactured 
pencils in no way inferior to the foreign ones. He is now working in the 
pencil factory of the Small Industries Development Company. 


43. Mr. P. C. Bose, M.E., joined the Mechanical Engineering De- 
partment in the Imperial University, Kyoto, and got M.E. Degree. 
For practical training in ship-building he worked in the dockyard of 
Kobe. He has been employed as an assistant engineer in the Bilimorn. 
Sara Line (Baroda State Railway) on a salary of Rs. 300 per month. 


44. Mr. S. C. Bannerjee returned after learning pharmacy in Japan. 
He has been employed by the Russa Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd. 


45. Mr. K. T- Achaya returned after training in sericulture both in 
Japan and ' France. He has been employed in the sericulture farm of the 
Salvation Army in Aligarh on a salary of Rs. 200 per month. 


46. Mr. J. C. Gossain, II., joined the testing department of the 
General Electric Company, New York. The director of the firm was highly 
pleased with his work and appointed him as an engineer in the hydro- 
electric plant which the Company undertook in Nepal. He is now working 
in the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. 


47. Mr. J. C. Maitra returned after learning electrical engineering in 
London. He has been employed by Electric Supply Corporation, Calcutta. 

48. Mr. J. L. Sen, M.B., I.M.S., returned after passing the I.M.S. 
Examination and taking course in bacteriology in the London Polytechnic. 
He has been appointed a civil surgeon of Lucknow. 


49. Mr. C. C. Sen, L.C.E., returned after training in mechanical and 
electrical engineering, both in England and America. He had been 
engaged as an assistant engineer by the E.B.S. Railway. 

50. Mr. P. D. Pande, B.S. returned after obtaining B.S. Degree of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, U.S.A. He has been appointed as Assistant 
Director of Sericulture in Kashmir State. 


51. Mr. L. M. Sen, B.Sc. (Glasgow), returned after passing the final 
B.Sc. Examination in Mechanical Engineering of the Glasgow University 
with special distinction. He has been employed by Messrs. Jessop & Co., 
in their big engineering firm in Calcutta on a salary of Rs. 250 per month. 

52. Mr. R. Dutt, B.A. returned after fully qualifying himself in the 
manufacture of soap and essential oil after theoretical and practical training 
in France, Germany and England. He has been employed as a professor 
in the Bengal Technical Institute. 

53. Mr. J. C. Sen, A.B., returned after obtaining the A.B. Degree 
in Economics of the Harvard University, U.S.A. Before his return he 
worked in the National Bank of Commerce, one of the largest banks of 
Boston. 
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54 ; Mr. D. K. Roy. B.A., A.Sc., passed B.Sc. Examination in 
Chemistry of the Edinburgh University and worked in the firm of a 
pharmaceutical chemist for practical training. He has only just returned. 

55. Mr. S. S. Sinha studied agriculture for two years in the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Canada, and obtained B.S. Degree in Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois. He was also elected Member of the American 
Society of Agronomy and Royal Agricultural Society of England. He has 
only just returned. 

56. Mr. S. C. Roy, L.M.E., learnt enamelling and worked at the British 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, Manchester, and 
stood second in the sufficiency test. He was highly spoken of by the general 
manager of the works. He has only just returned. 

57. Mr. S. C. Bose, B.A., returned after learning automobile in England. 

58. Mr. L. Das returned after obtaining Diploma in Sericulture of the 
Superior National Agricultural School, Montpellier, France, and studying 
tropical agriculture in the Superior National Colonial Agricultural School, 
Paris. He worked for some time as a professor of the Pusa Agricultural 
College on a salary of Rs. 150 per month, which post he has resigned. 

59. Mr. S. K. Dutt Gupta returned after learning the manufacture of 
buttons from Japan, and started the Bengal Button Factory in Calcutta on 
his own account. 

60. Mr. B. M. Chatterjee returned after graduating in textile from the 
University of Leeds. He also obtained first class certificates in cotton and 
linen bleaching and finishing of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examinations. He, for practical training, worked in a big cotton mill in 
Manchester and visited several factories. 

61. Mr. S. N. Bose, M.A.S., returned after graduatingin agriculture from 
the Imperial Agricultural College, Sapporo. He also worked in a big firm 
for practical training. 

62. Mr. B. B. Banerjee returned . fter learning the manufacture of umbrellas 
and scientific instruments such as telescope, compass, vacuum gauze, &c., 
from the Tokyo Meter Manufactory. 

63. Mr. M. C. Sen i-eturned after learning the manufacture of shell 
buttons in a big factoiy in Kobe, Japan. He has started a shell button 
factory on his own account. 

'Returned after brilliant career and obtained 
high certificates of merit and golden 
opinions of the Professors of the Seri- 

64. Mr. R. R. Ghose, M.S.A. I cultural Department of the Imperial 

65. Mr. P. K. Mitter, M.S.A. 1 University, Tokyo. They also learnt the 

practical side of the work in the Govern- 
ment Experimental .Station at Nisbiga- 
Jiara. 

66. Mr. S. N. Bose returned after fully qualifying himself as a leather 
expert after training in Japan and England. 

/"Returned after passing the M.D. Examination 

67. Mr. N. C. Guha M.D. - \ of the Hahneman Medical College, Chicago, 

68. Mr. G. C. Das, M.D. - 1 U.S.A., and also learning Mechanical 

U Dentistry. 

69. Mr. J. Dutt returned after learning Ceramics in the Kato Porcelain 
Factory, Tokyo. 

Returned after passing the Final Examination of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute,, London, and qualifying 
, Jy- k- Roy- - J themselves as municipal engineers from the Univer- 

1 1- ™ r * “■ -D U R- gjty College, London. Mr. Dutt is working as an 
engineer in the firm of Messrs. Incell and Silk. 
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73. Mr. P. G. Pramanic returned after learning umbrella making in all 
its branches in the Iwasaki umbrella manufactory, and electro-plating in a 
firm in Tokyo. 

74. Mr. P. K. Biswas returned after obtaining Ph.D. Degree of the 
Imperial Agriculture College, Sapporo, Japan. 

75. Mr. K. D. Mitter returned after learning litho printing, and in a 
factory in Tokyo, Japan. 

76. Mr. B. B. Bose got himself admitted in the Keyosu-shoten Tin 
Printing Factory, Tokyo, and learnt litho printing, tin printing, and can- 
making. To give a finishing touch to his education, he went to America. 
He has just returned. 

77. Mr. B. N. Das returned after learning the manufacture of shell buttons 
in a big factory in Tokyo, and leatherette in Osaka. 

78. Mr. A. Mitter returned after learning the manufacture of paints in 
Germany. 

79. Mr. J. Hazra returned after learning shoe-making in the Universal 
Machinery Co., Ltd., Northampton, England. 

80. Mr. B. C. Ukil returned after learning electro-plating and the manu- 
facture of glass beads at Osaka, Japan. Before his return he was employed 
in starting the Bunraj Glass Beads Factory at Osaka. He will soon start a 
glass beads factory in Calcutta. 
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In view of tlie difference of opinion prevailing among experts as to the training of 
a mining engineer, we print here the written evidence submitted to us by Professor 
J. Oadman, J).Sc., and Sir T. H. Holland, K.C.I.E. 

Written evidence submitted by Professor John Cadman, D.Se., M.Imt.C.E., P.G.S. ( Certificated 
Colliery Manager , late H.M. Inspector of Mines under the Home Office and Colonial 
Office, Professor of Mining in the University of Birmingham ; also Consulting Engineer 
to a group of Collieries in the Midlands, and Mining Adviser to the Colonial Office 
for West Indian Colonies). 

For a period of tbree-and-a-half years I -was in I have been in charge of the Mining Depart- 
eharge of the Mines Inspection Department in ment in the University of Birmingham during 
Trinidad, and came in contact with a large number the past four years, during which time the follow- 
of Indians. I have also been in India and Burma, and ing Indian scholars have passed through the depart- 
have some knowledge of the conditions existing there, ment. 









If work 

No. 

Name. 

Experience in 
Mining prior 
to obtaining 
Scholarship. 

Occupation 
before gaining 
Scholarship. 

Attending 

University. 

Passed 
Degree or 
Diploma. 

Work 

obtained on 
return to 
India 

obtained in 
England 
other than 
during 








vacations. 

1 

Hafiz, A. 

No. 


5 years. 

B Sc., M.Sc. 

( ? ) 

No. 

2 

Fox, C. S. - 

No. 

(?) 

3 years and 

BSc. 

Mining 

Assistant 




returned 1 


Branch of 

Manager, 





year as lec- 


Geological 

Overman, and 





turer. 


Survey. 

Surveyor in 
Coal Mine 








1 year. 

n 1 
O 

Mokadam,B. P. 

Ves. 

Mining. 

3 years. 

Diploma 

Employment 

Yes ; worked 





in Mines. 

in Mines 
for a year. 



4 

Sen, A. M. - 

No. 

Civil Engi- 

4 years. 

B Sc., M.Sc. 

Mysore 

Yes, investi- 




neering. 


Geological 

Survey. 

gation of 
S. Staffs. 
Coalfield. 
Worked at 
several 
Mines. 






5 

Ashcroft, C. E. 

Tes. 

Mining. 

3 years. 

Diploma. 

At a Coal 

No. 



1 

Mine. Since 
become a 
Manager. 








6 

Ray, M. K. - 

No. 

Chemist. 

4 years. 

B.Sc. 

Geologist, 

Rajputana. 

No 

Working m 

7 

Dandekar, P. - j 

No. 

Electrical 

3 years. 

Diploma. 

Not yet re- 



work. 

turned. 

the Bir- 







mmgham 

Corporation 









Power 

Station. 

8 1 

Kurup,M.N.P. 

No. 

Oil Boring 

3 years. 

Failed. 

Boring, 

No. 


and Pros- 


Digboi Oil- 





peering. 


BSc. 

fields. 

No. 

9 

Obaidullah, M. 

No, but took 

Engineering 

5 years. 

Not yet re- 


a course at 

and Mining 



turned, 




Calcutta. 

at Calcutta 
University. 



Assam Oil- 
fields. 

No. 

10 

Nag, D. C. 

No. 

Civil .Engi- 
neering. 

3 years. 

B.Sc. 

11 i 

Sen-Gupta, 

M. N. 

No. 

Geology. 

4 years. 

(?) 

Not yet re- 
turned. 

No. 

12 

Bardalove,G. C. 

Three months 

Calcutta 

3 years. 

(?) 

Not yet re- 

No. 

preparing 
for scholar- 

University. 



turned. 




13 

i 

Rao, S. R. 

ship. 

Yes. 

Civil Engi- 

2 years. 

Qualified for 

Mining work 

No. 


neering. 

B.Sc. degree. 

Geological 
Survey of 
Mysore. 




| 
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My experience of these scholars leads me to 
state 'emphatically that with a few exceptions the 
men are very badly selected for the profession they 
are undertaking. The above list will show that out 
of 13 students, only three had previous experience 
in mining, or, indeed, had any intention or ambition 
to follow the profession of mining engineer, prior to 
obtaining the scholarship. _ _ 

There has been no difficulty whatever m obtaining 
ample opportunity at mines for Indian scholars to 
obtain practical experience. The general arrange- 
ment is that a small fee is usually charged to 
students, amounting to about the rate of 10a. to 11. 
per week for short periods, or 4Z. to 51. for the long 
vacation ■' It is obligatory on all students to work 
in the mines for two months during the three years 
they are reading for the degree. My department 
obtains a form signed by the manager of the mine 
at which the student has been employed, stating the 
exact nature of the employment during the period. 

The Indian scholars in mining find that they ate 
unable to obtain employment in mining on their 
return to India. The reason is largely due to the 
defective system of selection. The students are 
recruited from candidates who are in no way asso- 
ciated with mining before leaving India, are not 
known to any mine owners or mine officials, and 
indeed, in many cases, have never seen or been con- 
nected with a mine before taking up the scholarship. 
A student in these circumstances has no direct con- 
nection with Indian mining, and has no friends or 
employers who would be prepared to obtain his 
services on his return. 

It is my opinion that if the students were 
recruited from persons actually connected with 
Indian mining, there would be no difficulty in 
their obtaining re-employment on their return. 
Prom the list above it will be seen that of all the 
candidates, only those who have been actually asso- 
ciated with mines before taking up the course have 
obtained direct employment in mines on their 
return. 

No doubt you have obtained evidence from Sir 
. Thomas Holland, and if he has expressed himself as 
he did in a speech recently delivered on the educa- 
tion of Indian scholars, I should like to allude to 
his suggestions, as I am directly opposed to such 
views. 

I attach a press cutting on this subject. 

Report of a speech by Sir T. Holland K. G at 
the 3rd Annual Dinner of the Indian Mining 
and Geological Club. ( Extracted from the 
“ Colliery Guardian.”) 

“ Sir Thomas Holland, who was warmly received, 
after a few much appreciated humorous remarks, 
alluded to the appointment of a committee by the 
Secretary of State for India to investigate the ques- 
tion of State technical scholarships, It would be 
out of place to discuss the matter in detail ; but 
there was one criticism that ought to be made now 
or never The committee was composed of recog- 
nised educational authorities, who had a sympathetic 
attitude towards the difficulties of technical students, 
as well as the industrial needs of India. But it 
seemed to him that, in su mm ing up the evidence 
which it would collect, such a committee ought to 
be influenced by members with practical experience 
of Indian industrial and commercial affairs — such a 
man, for instance, as Sir Percy Ashton, or their 
honoured guest Sir Dorabji Tata. The committee 
would also, he hoped, discover that the solution of 
the problem would not be found m evidence collected 
m this country, but in India itself, where we wanted, 
above all things, an army of efficient technical 
workers trained under Indian conditions to deal 
with Indian material. There was a related question 
of more direct interest to most of them — namely, 
the proposal to found a school of mines at Asansol, 
on the Eaniganj coalfield. They knew that the 


existing facilities to study the principles of mining 
were the chair of mining at the Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur, near Calcutta, aud evening classes 
at different centres on the coalfield for the assistance 
of young mine apprentices, preparing for the 
manager’s certificate examination under the Indian 
Mines Act of 1901. While the classes on the fiolds 
had been singularly successful, those at Sibpur 
College had atti acted very few students. In this 
country we had exactly the same contrast. The 
evening classes in mining at the colliery centres 
were generally successful; the University classes 
were generally failures. It seemed to him that this 
contrast must always exist in a subject like mining ; 
and he hoped the reason would be examined care- 
fully by the University authorities, who appealed to 
think that the modem University was not up to 
date without a brave show of technical education. 
A mine manager, like a master mariner, was made 
only by a long, and often painful, practical appren- 
ticeship. The University life of freedom made a 
serious inroad on the unrelenting force of discipline 
which was essential for every man responsible for 
the lives of his subordinates. Although he was a 
University professor m a flourishing mining district, 
he had no hesitation in confessing that they ought 
not, and could not, compete with the evening classes 
of technical schools. The Government of Bengal 
would come to this conclusion also, if they attempted 
to build a school of mines at Asansol, or anywhere 
else. The out-of-shift classes would flourish so 
long as the mining industry lasted ; only few, and 
he feared not the best, students would take what 
corresponded to our BSc.Tech. in mining. Yet 
there was a very necessary member of the mining 
community who could be trained only in institutions 
of University rank, and that was the mining 
geologist. While the training of the mine manager 
should be about nine parts of mining methods with 
one part of the scientific principles, in the mining 
geologist the proportion of these ingredients should 
be almost inverted. One was a technical man ; the 
other a technologist. One was trained on the mine 
supplemented by evening classes ; the other was 
trained at the University supplemented by sufficient 
experience at more tlian one kind of mine. Unfor- 
tunately, in our English Universities we were 
attempting to turn out men who were qualified 
either as mine managers or as academic so-called 
pure geologists. Neither understood the other, and 
both consequently were of less use in the world 
than they might be. It was with the idea of getting 
these two to run comfortably in double harness that 
Mr. Pickering and he joined in founding their 
institute. His advice to the Bengal Government 
would be not to found a school of mines, but to 
strengthen the evening classes on the coalfields, and 
to add a professor of geology at Sibpur. The latter 
should remain a residential college wherever it went, 
and whatever was done, its individuality should not 
be destroyed ; it should be given a chance of main- 
taining a continuous history— of building up tradi- 
tions which would give its students some excuse for 
an esprit de corps.” 


Whilst I am disposed to agree generally that it 
may be necessary to strengthen the Mining School m 
the Calcutta University, and that it is important that 
sound evening instruction should be given in the coal- 
fields, I am entirely opposed to the view that efficient 
mine managers and mining engineers can be trained 
by evening instruction alone. Evening classes are, 
in my opinion, only suited, and indeed are eminently 
suited, for the instruction of subordinate officials, 
overmen, firemen, and deputies. Mine managers of 
the future must possess a sound technical training 
in all the branches of science applied to mining, which 
cannot be satisfactorily obtained at evening classes 
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during the time the students are working daily in the 
mine. "After a hard day’s work in the mine, it is idle 
to suppose that instruction can be given of the quality 
and quantity necessary for the complete education of 
a mining engineer. 

I entirely and emphatically disagree with Sir 
Thomas that “a mine manager, like a master 
“ mariner, is made only by a long and often painful 
“ practical experience,” and Universities “ ought not, 
“ and could not, compete with evening classes of 
“ technical schools.” 

My experience has been entirely in mining m 
different localities m this country, and in many 
countries abroad. I have managed mines, and am 
still connected with the direct management of mines, 
and I say with absolute confidence that the successful 
mine manager and mining engineer of the future is 
the man who has a sound University education, 
together with a sound practical training. The 
Government of this country has seen the need for 
this, and has now given facilities by its legislation to 
enable this combination to be followed 

I would strongly advise the Indian Government 
to insist upon part of the training of mine managers 
and engineers being acquired at day classes at a 
University or college of equal standing. 

India has to develop enormous fields of minerals ; 
the geologist will locate these fields, but the efficient 
and economic development can only be undertaken 


by a body of engineers, trained in a modem school, 
swept of those rule-of-thumb principles inherent to 
the class of men trained entirely in the school of 
bitter experience. Sound principles of science are 
as necessary to the successful management and 
development of the mine as they are to the efficient 
geological survey of a country, and I advise the 
Committee to beware of the mining geologist or 
expert. Both the geologist and the mining engineer, 
properly and efficiently trained, are indispensable and 
essential for the successful development of India 
In my opinion it is imperative that carefully 
selected Indian mining students should be sent to 
this country for instruction, particularly until such 
time as Indian mining is more fully developed. The 
selection of candidates would be well placed either in 
the hands of a committee composed of the two 
inspectors of mines, two members of the Indian 
Mining and Geological Society, and two colliery 
managers, or m the hands of the Examination Board 
under the Indian Mines Act. The present system of 
mining scholarships has entirely failed to meet the 
object the Indian Government had in view, and as 
the failure can be traced to the selection of unsuitable 
candidates, a remedy is at hand which I venture to 
suggest would ultimately produce efficient and 
capable mining engineers fully prepared to meet the 
policy the Indian Government formulated in pro- 
moting its scholarship scheme 


Note by Sir Thomas H. Holland, K.C.I.E., F.R.S. ( Professor of Geology, and Director of the 
Department of Geology and Mining, Manchester University , and sometime Director of 
Geological Survey of India), on the Indian State Technical Scholarships. 


In assuming that Indian students at present do 
not derive the maximum benefit possible from their 
training at British Universities and Technological 
Institutions, my conclusions are based on personal 
acquaintance mainly with students who have been 
sent to England for training in mining. In view of 
the fact that mining is already a well-established 
industry in India, offering abundant room for the 
employment of suitable men, it is fair to conclude 
that the results obtained for this subject have a 
wider application, bearing on the general question 
of the present system of sending technical scholars 
to Europe. 

Of the minin g students that I know personally, 
only one had had practical experience at Indian 
mines before being granted a scholarship, and he is 
among the small number, so far, who can be regarded 
as a success, as he is now holding a good position as 
an assistant manager in Bengal. He, however, like 
the others, was an anxious candidate for Govern- 
ment employment immediately after completing his 
course at the Birmingham University. 

In drawing an inference from the consideration 
of mini ng students, it is important to remember that 
there are two distinct classes of so-called mining 
experts (the mine manager and the mining geologist 
or prospector), and that so far the scholarships have 
been utilised in a way intended to lead to the pre- 
paration of one class only, namely, the expert whose 
ultimate aim is to be a mine manager. So far as I 
know, only one scholarship has been utilised in a 
way which would tend to qualify the scholar to be a 
prospector or mining geologist, and that scholar is 
now completing his training at the Manchester 
University. As there is little doubt about his being 
a success, the utilisation of public funds for his 
assistance can be regarded as a reasonable invest- 
ment on behalf of India. 

Taking the failures first, it is easy to show why 
and how it is unwise to send raw students to 
England in the hope that the ordinary training at 
an English University will qualify them to be mine 
managers. Mine managers, to be qualified under 
the Indian Mines Act of 1901, are required to show 
evidence of practical experience in positions of 
responsibility underground, and to pass an examina- 
13065. S 


tion in the principles of mining. Unless a student 
is apprenticed at a mine for some years, he is unable 
to take full advantage of training similar to that 
given in English Universities ; it is possible for him 
to obtain a certain amount of familiarity with 
mining terms and with the machinery employed, but 
no University training can take the place of actual 
familiarity with the special conditions underground. 
A raw student, therefore, does not form a true 
mental appreciation of the principles of mining 
taught at a University, and, after obtaining his 
degree, he is too old, and is otherwise generally 
unfitted, to go through the heavy drudgery required 
of the ordinary apprentice. Most of the students 
who have returned to India with the B.Sc. in mining 
show an obvious awkwardness in practical affairs ; 
they are unfitted to take charge of subordinates, 
and cannot be entrusted with responsible work, in 
which a mistake may mean the loss of lives as well 
as of property. In one case a returned scholar, 
with the B.Sc. in mining, failed to pass even the 
theoretical examination in India for the second class 
certificate. This last case illustrates my contention 
that even the principles of mining do not become a 
permanent part of the mental fibre of a student who 
has not had actual practical experience before 
coming home; for it must be remembered that, so 
far as the University examinations were concerned, 
this student was marked as successful. 

The ordinary youth who is compelled to earn his 
living at mining cannot afford, as a rule, to cut out 
three years of his practical experience in order to go 
through the course for a University degree. He 
must obtain his knowledge of the principles under- 
lying his practice by training at evening or out-of- 
shift classes ; and, consequently, if the Government 
of India wish to recruit mine managers from Indians 
they must maintain in the country evening classes 
of the kind that we have in England. I conclude, 
therefore, that the present system of sending State 
technical scholars to Europe will never result in the 
production of mine managers. 

My general knowledge of other industries leads 
me to a similar conclusion, modified, however, in 
some cases by the fact that managers of other 
industrial works have not the same responsibility 
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regarding the lives of tkeii subordinates, and, con- 
sequently, require a less rigid training in matters of 
discipline. Nevertheless, it will be found as a rule 
that managers of industrial works obtain the neces- 
sary qualifications only by a long and uninterrupted 
practical experience. To such men, who have to be 
themselves expert workmen, the University and 
Technological Institution of University rank can 
ordinarily give little assistance ; what they want, in 
addition to experience in works, is training of a 
kin d given in purely technical and industrial 
schools. 

In this class, however, there will be found a 
small proportion of individuals who are capable of 
obtaining benefit from the so-called higher training 
in science and technology. It should be possible, 
therefore, to find in India industrial workers who 
might be benefitted by a special course of training 
in Europe, either in technological institutions, or at 
works where the methods are, from a scientific and 
technological point of view, in advance of those an 
India. Such men will almost always be compara- 
tively senior, certainly older than the average Uni- 
versity student. They will benefit by their training 
in Europe because, having an intimate practical 
acquaintance with their industries in India, they will 
be continually forming, during their European ex- 
perience, mental pictures of the way in which their 
newly-acquired ideas may be turned to account under 
Indian conditions ; being also more matured they 
will he less distracted by the new life in English 
cities. This last point is one of the most important 
to consider, for I feel sure that our raw Indian, 
students are seriously handicapped on coming to 
Europe by the enormous number of distractions put 
in their way. The. methods of teaching now common 
in our Universities and Technological Institutions in 
themselves destroy all mental discipline, the stu- 
dents are provided with most expensive apparatus 
and are giveu illustrations by lantern slides, dia- 
grams and lectures so carefully prepared that the 
only faculty brought into play is memory, and even 
that is largely destroyed by the quantity and variety 
of illustrations. In addition to the regular lectures 
and demonstrations, following one another at a 
rapid rate and in bewildering variety, the Indian 
student finds new distractions in the endless students’ 
clubs, social entertainments and debating societies. 
Immediately outside the University walls he finds 
every possible form of inducement to forget the 
lessons of the day in the form of halfpenny papers, 
music halls, and cinematograph shows. It seems to 
me that it is unreasonable to expect a young Indian 
student, with no practical knowledge of the industry 
that he is supposed to study, and accustomed only 
to the simple life of an Indian village, to qualify as 
a disciplined expert after three years of such enter- 
tainment at the expense of Government. The Eng- 
lish public school boy is not so easily distracted by 
University life, and knows how to keep the various 
forms of relaxation offered duly subordinated to the 
real object before him, while most of the English 
students who are dependent on scholarships are too 
poor to take advantage of these temptations to 
relaxation. 

The object with which the Government of India 
instituted these scholarships will be more certainly 
attained by the development in the country of tech- 
nical and technological schools. It should be easy 
to maintain a large variety of technical and indus- 
trial schools, but it may not be possible at present 
to provide in higher technological institutions m 
India every form of training required to assist exist- 
ing and possible industries. It will be desirable, 
therefore, for some years to come to send a few 
select technical scholars to Europe for special train- 
ing ; but I think that in all cases these should be 
experienced and matured men, never raw, inexperi- 
enced young students 

This leads me to a consideration of the other 
class of mining students to which I have referred 


already, namely, the class of prospectors of mining 
geologists. For the training of this class, better 
facilities exist at present in Europe; but even in 
this matter it would be comparatively easy to make 
India independent. The mining geologist requires 
more of the so-called scientific training and less 
familiarity with the actual methods of mining — he 
is more of a mineralogist than an engineer, but it is 
still necessary for him to have a clear appreciation 
of the methods of mining, both for metalliferous 
minerals and coal. His training can be given in 
technological institutions supplemented by a com- 
paratively short experience in various types of mines, 
and the mining scholar to whom I referred above is 
being trained at Manchester on the distinct under- 
standing that, while he will never be suitable as the 
manager of a large mine, he will be useful to a 
mining company which requires a more precise know- 
ledge of its mineral- bearing lands, or is anxious to 
have an accurate survey of new concessions. For 
the assistance of Indian students likely to join this 
class, I admitted to my department, when Director 
of the Geological Survey, a certain number of 
young science graduates for training in economic 
geology, and if I had remained in India I should 
have attempted to develop this practice into a 
regular system, granting diplomas to those who 
showed the requisite proficiency ; for I am convinced 
that it is the duty of .the scientific and technical 
departments of Government in India to undertake 
their appropriate share of technical education. In 
this way numbers of private workers as well as use- 
ful assistants can be trained in the country to take 
the place of the more expensive imported expert ; it 
is the duty of the officials to turn to the fullest 
account possible in the public interest the people as 
well as the raw materials. There has been a ten- 
dency hitherto for the educational department in 
India to be an institution apart, attempting to teach 
all forms of science and technology, while the scien- 
tific departments occupy themselves with their tech- 
nological work without considering it a part of their 
duties to undertake a share of the work of teaching. 
As a result, the products of the education depart- 
ment are not often fit for employment, while other 
departments are undesirably dependent on recruits 
from Europe. 

The second question offered by the Committee 
regarding the possibility of admitting Indian stu- 
dents to English works will presumably be answered 
by other witnesses ; but is is obvious that it will 
always be difficult to persuade owners of works that 
it is to their advantage to admit immature strangers 
whose object is to assist competitors in their princi- 
pal market. In any case, owners of works will not 
be bothered with casual students, while they will 
readily accept regular apprentices ; and this brings 
us to the same conclusion, namely, that Indian 
students must go through the ordinary practical 
apprenticeship like the average English boy : man- 
agers of industrial works cannot be manufactured 
out of raw students by two or three years of free 
living at English Universities. 

If my estimate of the situation t« correct, 
namely, that mature workers only can fully benefit 
by these scholarships from India, it follows that the 
subjects selected will be only those directly related 
to existing industries in India. My reasons fall into 
two classes : — 

(1) Only experienced practical men can fully 
appreciate the mean i ng of technological science as 
an aid to industrial development ; and 

(2) Only such students can find suitable employ- 
ment on their return to India ; for new industries 
cannot be inaugurated without capital expenditure, 
and financiers will not put their money on students 
with nothing more than the ordinaiy B.Sc. Tech. 

As the technical scholarships were instituted with 
a view of assisting the industrial development of 
India, it is necessary briefly to consider the main 
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features of those industries which European techno- 
logical science might assist. They fall into two 
mam classes : — 

(1) Distinctly new industries and' those which 

can now be worked profitably only on a large scale 
and on European lines like most of the metallurgical 
industries ; and ” 

(2) Those now existing under conditions that 
might be improved without an immediate expendi- 
ture of additional capital on any considerable scale. 

For the first class European experts will be 
necessary, some or all being ultimately replaced by 
Indians, who will be either trained entirely on the 
works, assisted by evening classes, as in the case of 
furnace men, refiners, and founders, or obtained from 
technological colleges, as in the case of chemists and 
surveyors The Indian assistants at such works can 
thus all be trained in India. 

For the second class of industries the chief re- 
quirement of the assistant is familiarity with present 
methods and local conditions. The methods and 
conditions may be improved (1) by research work 
in Indian technological institutions, such as that 
now established at Bangalore and that proposed for 
Cawnpore ; (2) the direct utilisation of ideas ob- 
tained from more progressive works elsewhere ; but 
only experienced men are capable of recognising 
those among foreign methods which are capable of 
advantageous application to Indian industries 

In my opinion the principal present educational 
needs of industrial India of a kind that Government 
could appropriately finance are : — 

(1) A large number of elementary industrial and 
purely technical schools, with evening classes in the 
main industrial centres. 

(2) A first-class technological college for each 
large province or appropriate group of small pro- 
vinces, provided with staff and equipment for re- 
search work on local existing or obviously possible 
industries 

(3) An Imperial industrial exhibition eveiy year, 
held at the larger cities m rotation, in addition to 
the smaller local shows. 

(4) Scholarships tenable in Europe and America 
for the assistance mainly of (a) those who intend to 
return as teachers to the technical schools, and (6) 
those who could not otherwise leave their industrial 
employments for higher training. 

Supplementary Note by Sir Thomas E. Eolland 

on the Indian State Technical Scholars. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Committee, 
I have examined the Statement supplied regarding 
the State technical scholarships granted between 
1904 and 1912, and this Statement enables me to 
distinguish these scholars from other Indian students 
who have come to England for training As before, 
I confine my remarks to the subject of mining, but 
my knowledge of students in other departments 
forces me to the conclusion that the inferences 
drawn with regard to mining are capable of very wide 
application. 

Of the 18 students who have been granted 
scholarships in mining, seven may be classed fairly as 
non-successes. Of the remainder, four are still 
undergoing training, three are students unknown to 
me, and four I know to be successful. Of these four 
successful students, three were selected and recom- 
mended by myself for appointments in India. 

The expenditure on these 18 students between 
1904 and 1912 amounts to just over 10,000Z. It 
seems to me that the results are of far less value to 
the Indian mining industry than those obtained 
during approximately the same period for an ex- 
penditure probably not in excess of this sum on mining 
education in Bengal. 

In Bengal mining education has been undertaken 
since 1904 along two principal lines : (a) lectures 
under the control of local committees at four centres 
the coalfields of Baniganj and Jherria, and (6) 

S 


a mining department in the Civil Engineering College 
at Sibpur. For the classes on the coalfields I have 
figures only for 1908 to 1910. In 1908, 41 7 students 
were enrolled up to the end of the year, and the 
average attendance at each lecture was 80. In 1909 
the students registered up to the end of the year 
numbered 230, the average attendance at lectures 
being 28. In 1910 the students enrolled numbered 
325, the average attendance at lectures being 20. 

Up to the end of 1909, of the 105 persons who 
had been granted certificates of competency as 
managers after examination, 88 had been students at 
these evening classes ; and it is important to remem- 
ber that, in addition to those who thus obtained the 
manager’s certificate, the remaining students, who 
either did not compete or were unsuccessful, were 
nevertheless better workers on account of their 
training ; the advantage to the industry secured by 
local classes is thus greater than that indicated by 
the mere number of certificates granted. 

At the Sibpur Engineering College, five students 
obtained diplomas in 1908, one in 1909, and six in 
1910. Of these 12, 11 secured good appointments on 
the coalfields, and, in addition to these, other students 
who failed to obtain the diploma found satisfactory 
employment. 

Of the State technical scholars in mining who 
have returned to India, I can find only two who have 
obtained the mine manager’s certificate , these are, 
H. C Bead, who is now one of the four lecturers at 
evening classes on the Baniganj coalfields, and C E. 
Ashcroft, who obtained the second-class certificate by 
examination on the 20th December 1909, followed 
by the first-class certificate on re-examination on 
30th March 1910. I have no complete statement 
regarding the number of certificates granted to 
Sibpur students since the class was started, but, in 
the lists of certificates published annually by the 
chief inspector of mines, I recognise the names of 
several Sibpur students whom I met before leaving 
India in 1909. The Sibpur College shows a record 
distinctly better than that due to the 16 scholars who 
were sent to the Birmingham University; for the 
Sibpur College, has not only a long list of practical 
successes as tested by the Government examination 
for competency, but numbers of other students less 
successful have turned out to be useful workers in 
the mining community. Another fair test is the 
membership of the Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, to which only one State scholar, namely, 
H C. Bead, appears to have been admitted 

It will be noticed that the evening classes on the 
coalfields and the full-time mining class at Sibpur 
show a relationship as regards numbers of students 
somewhat similar to that between the evening classes 
in this country and the University departments m 
mining. The evening classes more perfectly suit the 
conditions required by those who intend to be ordinary 
managers ; the classes of University standard more 
fully meet the requirements of the smaller number 
of students who become mining geologists or 
prospectors. The contrast between the results 
obtained in Bengal with those due to the maintenance 
of scholars in Europe is accentuated by the fact that 
the technical scholars, who get stipends larger than 
anything known among English scholars, were, or 
ought to have been, picked men. The experiment, 
however, is complicated by the circumstance that 
16 of the 18 mining students were sent to Birming- 
ham, the other two having not yet returned to India. 
Of these two students, one is now at the Boyal 
School of Mines, and the other has just been granted 
the M.Sc. after a course of great distinction at 
Manchester. This student was selected by me in 
India, and will be offered a lucrative post under one 
of the mining companies after his return to India 

Whilst better results might have been obtained 
by more careful selection of the scholars, and by 
training in other mining schools, I feel sure that, 
so far as mining is concerned, the education of 
Indian students could have been more efficiently and 
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economically undertaken in India itself. The Sibpur 
College, being residential and controlled by 
thoroughly practical men, gives a far more satisfac- 
tory training for Indian students than is obtainable 
at any of our younger Universities in this country. 
The disadvantages due to students’ life in Calcutta, 
where the larger colleges are non-residential, and to 
an even greater extent in our northern cities, do not 
exist at Sibpur , and I think the Government would 
be wise in supporting that and other institutions of 
its kind rather than in spending money on sending 
technical students to Europe. It is a mistake to 
encourage the idea that Indian institutions are 
necessarily inferior to those in this country. There 
are various kinds in each country, and colleges like 
that at Sibpur might be turned to much more valu- 
able account if they were supported in such a way 
that the students themselves could look upon the 
institutions with pride. 

I understand that some witnesses considered that 
research work could be better undertaken in English 
institutions so far as the immediate requirements of 
science are concerned. This may be true ; but, if re- 
search work be undertaken with a view of improving 
Indian technical industries, and of training Indian 
students for practical work under Indian conditions, 
there is not the slightest doubt that the research 
work should be undertaken in India itself. Even 
gauged by the output of pure science, research work 
on Indian material would be more productive in 
India than in Europe, if the college professors were 
not forced by the present absurd system to give as 
many as three lectures a day to various classes of 
students This system not only bars absolutely any 
attempt to undertake research work, but it results in 
a serious degeneration in the quality of the lectures 
given, while the students, being over-lectured and 
over-tutored, become absolutely incapable of indepen- 
dent thought. That research work of the highest 
quality can be done in India is shown from the 
results of the Geological Survey Department, and by 
the scientific sections of the agricultural department. 
The organisation of the Indian Institute of Science 
at Bangalore has been drawn up with a view of 
avoiding the old evils which characterise the colleges, 
and I have no doubt that research work of the 
highest quality will be conducted there both by the 
professors and students. 

My views regarding the subjects other than min- 
ing are not based on mere casual observation, for 
I have had to consider many questions outside geo- 
logy and mining as Dean of the Faculty of Science 


in the Calcutta University, as a Member of the Board 
of Scientific Advice, and as a member of various com- 
mittees of inquiry, including the Conference at Naini 
Tal in 1907, when the general question of technical 
education in its relationship to the industries of 
India were very thoroughly discussed by widely 
representative authorities. The end result of my 
consideration of the whole question points, as before 
stated, to the great advantage of completing the 
average student’s education in India itself, modifying 
and extending local institutions to meet this end. 
At the same time I agree that in a small number of 
subjects, for which regular and continuous training 
cannot be provided in India, a certain number of 
carefully selected, and almost always senior students 
might be sent as scholars to Europe. The inquiries 
that should be instituted before a student is selected 
for training in Europe should extend well beyond 
those that determine his scientific qualifications and 
ability, for it is important to remember that the 
Indian student has generally family obligations and 
encumbrances of a kind that are unknown to the 
English youth. Technical efficiency will be dearly 
bought if it incurs serious disturbances of domestic 
and social customs regarded as sacred by the people. 
Modification of these, like all other delicately adjusted 
systems, can be made but slowly. 

Whilst I think that it is difficult to counter- 
balance the advantages of training in India, I should 
be always glad to receive Indian students at Man- 
chester, and to use my influence in securing for them 
afterwards’ suitable posts in India. I receive many 
more applications for students than I can satisfy 
from my own classes, and many of these applications 
are of a kind that I consider could be most efficiently 
met by the appointment of qualified Indians. We 
are making special arrangements now in our Univer- 
sity work to absorb the mining into the geological 
department with a view of turning out mining 
geologists rather than mine managers. Such men 
will be useful to companies wishing to extend their 
operations over new areas ; they will also be suitable 
for appointment to the Geological Survey and to 
educational posts. We consider at Manchester that 
a mistake has been made in keeping the mining and 
geological departments distinct, the result being the 
out-turn of students of pure science and mining men 
who are trained more especially in engineering 
methods without knowledge of the questions of 
mineral economics so essential to officers of the 
Geological Survey and prospectors for mineral com- 
panies. 
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LIST OF REPORTS AND PAPERS LAID BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE. 

Reports of the Royal Commission on Technical Instruction, appointed 
1882 (first Report presented to Parliament in 1882, 0. 3171 of 1882 ; second 
Report presented to Parliament in 1884, C. 3981 of 1884). 

“ The Training of Engineers in the United States,” a paper, written in 1903 
for the Institution of Naval Architects, by Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., 
B.Sc., with discussion by Mr. A. F. Yarrow, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B., 
Mr. Archibald Denny, Mr. Hans Renold, Dr. William Garnett, Sir William 
White, K.C.B., F.R.S., Professor A. Barr, Mr. James Rowan, Professor C. J. 
Lambert, Mr. C. E. Stromeyer, Professor R. L. Weighton, Mr. H. G. Morse, 
and Professor D. S. Capper. ( Reprinted as Appendix IX.). 

Report of the Indian Industrial Schools Committee, and Resolution of the 
Government of India thereon, No. 31 (Home Department), dated 14th 
January 1904. 

Report of a Committee appointed by the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1903 to inquire into the subject of the training of Engineers. (Printed in 
the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Yol. 
CLXVI., 1905-6, Part V.). 

The relation of Science to Industry and Commerce,” a paper read 
before the British Association by Mr. R. Blair, M.A., B.Sc., 5th September 

1910. (Printed in the Educational Times, October —November 1910). 

Report of “ the Recess Committee ” on the Establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries for Ireland (first published in 1896 ; 
republished 1906). 

“ Technical Education in Ireland,” a paper read before the Society of 
Arts by Mr. George Fletcher, F.G.S., on 24th April 1912. (Printed in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, Vol. LX., No. 3101, 26th April 1912.) 

“ Education for Industrial Purposes,” by the Superintendent of Education 
for Ontario ; printed at Toronto, 1910. (A study of the experience of Great, 
Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and the United States of America.) 

“ Industrial Education in the United States,” being the subject of the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour. Washington, 

1911. 

Address by Mr. D. Home Morton, M-Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. D. and A. Home 
Morton, .Civil Engineers, Glasgow), as President of the Glasgow Association 
of Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers, dated 21st November 
1911. (Printed by McCorquodale & Co., Limited, Glasgow.) 

“ Report on the Inquiry to bring Technical Institutions into closer touch 
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APPENDIX IX.. 


THE T RAIN ING OF ENGINEERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

By Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., Associate. 

[Read at the Spring Meeting of the Forty-fourth Session of the Institution of Naval 

Architects, 2nd April 1903; the Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, G.C.M.G., LL.D., 

President, in the Chair.] 

The object of my paper is to place before you a few, facts with regard to 
the training of engineers in the United States — facts obtained during a visit 
last year to investigate and report on the subject to Mr. Yarrow. 

I may state at the outset that the general opinion in the United States is 
that an engineering training must include a College course, and the appren- 
ticeship rules are in general framed in full recognition of this principle, and 
the College-trained men' pass without difficulty from the College to the 
works. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts : — 

(I.) The nature of the technical education given in the best Colleges. 

(II. j The relation between the employers and the technically trained men 
graduating, from the Colleges and Universities. 


PART L 

Technical Education. 

To fully understand the technical courses, it should be realised that the 
primary and secondary education in the United States provide a much better 
groundwork for technical training than is the case with us. Students at the 
leading Technical Colleges start their technical course with an advantage in 
this respect over our own students. The educational codes and regulations 
for primary and secondary education are as many as there are different 
States. There is, however, a general similarity in principle, and a good idea 
can be formed of their peculiarities by the consideration of the Educational 
Code in one of the older States. Some of the regulations from the education 
laws of the State of Massachusetts are given in Appendix I. 

In addition to these State schools, there are, of course, many private 
schools and Colleges. 

At the present time there is a widespread distribution of technical schools 
and Colleges, ranging in character from the evening schools where 
mechanical drawing is taught, to the great technical Universities like Cornell 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Technical education in 
America originated largely from the Land Act of 1862, the title of which 
runs : — “ An Act donating public lands to the several States and Territories 
“ which may provide Colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
“ arts.” 

The amount of land given to each State was fixed at 30,000 acres for each 
senator or representative in Congress. New York State, for instance, became 
entitled to 990,000 acres. There were certain conditions attached to the 
grant, the most important being that rhe land thus granted to any State must 
be located in that State alone, and not in any other State. A State in which 
there were no public lands left would have been in a quandary had the Act 
not provided that in such cases an equivalent in land scrip should be issued 
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by tbe Secretary ol tbe Interior to the States so circumstanced. In this way 
each State became possessed of a large amount of public land, or an equiva- 
lent in land scrip. Both the land and the scrip had to be sold by the terms 
of the Act, and the proceeds invested at 5 per cent, per annum, the income 
so derived being devoted to the maintenance of at least one College, “ where 
“ the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
“ studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning 
“ as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

The income derived from this Act must be applied to the payment of 
teachers’ salaries and to the purchase of scientific apparatus only. Every 
other item of expenditure, the erection and maintenance of buildings, general 
office staff, &c., must be otherwise provided for, thus leaving a wide field for 
municipal grants and private munificence. 

Further assistance was given to technical education by the Federal 
Government through the Morrill Act of 1890, entitled “ An Act to apply a 
“ portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endow- 
“ ment and support of Colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
“ mechanic arts established under the previous Acts of Congress approved 
“ 2nd July 1862.” By this Act the United States Treasury was directed to 
pay 3,000L to each State and Territory in 1890, and to increase the amount 
annually by 2001, until a maximum of 5,0001. was reached in 1900, after 
which the grant was to remain constant at 5,000i. per annum. The total 
grant from the Treasury under this Act in 1901 was 240,0001. distributed 
between forty-eight States and Territories. 

This grant is to be applied “ only to instruction in agriculture, the 
“ mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of 
“ mathematical, .physical, natural, and economic sciences.” 

It is noteworthy that the Act specially directs that none of the money is 
to be granted to any College where a distinction of race or colour is made. 

These two Acts indicate the attitude of Congress towards technical 
education, and specify the help that has been, and is being, given by the 
Federal Government. The provision of funds for the erection and mainte- 
nance of "buildings, and for the establishment and endowment of all branches 
of technical education outside “ agriculture and the mechanic arts ” falls 
upon the States themselves, and upon private individuals. 

The States themselves have independently passed measures affecting 
technical education in their own Legislatures. Municipalities have also the 
power under their State Law to appropriate money for technical education. 
A Technical College may receive external aid, therefore, from three distinct 
sources : — (1) The United States Legislature under the two Acts quoted ; 
(2) State and municipal appropriations ; (3) Private gifts. 


Statistics concerning Higher Education op the University Type 
AND INCLUDING HIGHER TECHNICAL EDUCATION. — YEAR 1900. 

There are 480 Universities and Colleges in America with power to grant 
degrees to persons of both sexes ; 141 Colleges for women, and 43 technical 
schools. The majority of these have come into existence during the last 
thirty years. 

For the year 1900 the number of students receiving instruction in these 
Colleges in Engineering subjects is given below, the column on the right 
giving the numbers of the total in the Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges, 
that is, in those Colleges receiving grants under the Land and Morrill 
Acts : — 



In all the 

In the Agricultural 
and Mechanical 

‘ 

Colleges. 

Colleges alone. 

Mechanical Engineering 

- 4,459 

3,938 

Civil Engineeriug 

- 3,140 

1,964 

Electrical Engineering 

- 2,555 

1,617 

Mining Engineering 

- 1,261 

822 

Architecture 

459 

292 
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The gross income of all these institutions for the year 1900, was 
5,711,6931., made up as follows 

£ 


U.S. Federal Government 

State and Municipal Grants 

Tuition Fees - 

From Endowments - - ♦ 

Other sources - 

- 596,836 

- 892,881 

- 2,234,225 

- 1,409,096 

- 578,655 

Total - 

- 5,711,693 


The gifts from private individuals during the vear amounted to 
2,399,0931. • 

The total property possessed by these institutions amounted to the value 
of 72,118,9191. Of this, 33,238,7061. represents endowment funds, the rest 
representing the value of the grounds, buildings, &c., used for education 
and research. 

Table I. indicates the financial position of a few of the leading Colleges 
in the United States. 

The numbers of students are also given, and these numbers include both 
undergraduate and post-graduate students. 


Table I. 


Income derived from 

Harvard. 

Yale. 

Columbia. 

Cornell. 

Mass. Inst. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Federal Government 

— 

— 

— 

7,700 

1,665 

States and municipalities 

— 

— f .. 

— 


5,000 

Invested fnnds 

108,314 

51,194 

100,217 

77,188 

20,702 

Tuition fees 

133,733 

97,404 

83,942 

46,899 

41,423 

Other sources ... 

33,287 

5,321 

10,428 

935 

723 

Total 

275,334 

153,919 

194,587 

i.32,722 

69,515 

Gifts for 1901 ... 

167,020 

128,245 

194,783 

27,870 

92,595 

Number of men students 

4,090 

2,343 

2,450 

1,930 

1,125 

Number of ivomen students 


43 

— 

369 

53 



2,386 


2,299 

1,178 

Percentage of total income repre- 

48 per cent. 

63 per cent. 

43 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

59 percent. 

sented by tuition fees. 







£ 

£ 

£ 

■ £ 

£ 

Tuition fees for undergraduate 

30 

30 

40 

25 

40 

course 






Tuition fee calculated from num- 

33 

41 

35 

20 

35 

bers of students given above, 






and' the amount received from 






such fees • 






Cost, of education per student 

67 

64 

79 

58 

59 

calculated from number of stu- 






dents given above, and total 






income. 







The figures in the Table refer, of course, to all branches of higher 
education. What proportion of income is derived from technical students 
I am unable to say. In the case of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(right-hand column) all the students are “ technical.” It is interesting to 
note that at this famous Institute the cost per student is 591., of which each 
student pays on an average only 351., although the actual charge for 
undergraduate instruction is 401. 

The progress of professional education during the last ten years in the 
plder Universities and the two modem schools of engineering which have 
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won such, a standing for themselves in America, namely, Sibley Colleee of 
Cornell University and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is 
indicated in the following Table. ' 


TABLE II. 

Showing Numbers of Students in Engineering in the Colleges 

Stated. 


1 

Harvard. 

Yale. 

Cornell. 

Mass. Inst 

— 

Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical 
Students in the 
Lawrence 
Scientific School. 

Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Mining, 
and Sanitary Eng. 

Students in the 
Sheffield Scientific 
School. 

Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electrical 
Students 

Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical, and 
Mining Students 

1890-91 


118 


297 

1891-92 

31 

127 

640 

310 

1892-93 

— 

168 

684 

313 

1893-94 

— 

186 

687 

338 

1894-95 

— 

202 

623 

355 

1895-96 - 

— 

209 

617 

357 

1896-97 

— 

174 

623 

352 

1897-98 - 

— 

153 

645 

356 

1898-99 

— 

166 

686 

347 

1899-00 

— 

162 

774 

356 

1900-01 

200 

163 

844 

372 


The above figures give a good idea of the work that has been going on 
in the States with regard to the training of engineers. So far as I can 
ascertain, these institutions stand highest in the .regard of ihe profession, 
though there are many more of almost equal standing from a purely 
technical point of view. 

Courses of Study at Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (Boston), and McGill (Montreal). 

The undergraduate courses of study are very exactly laid down, and a 
student selecting his particular branch of work is put through a definite 
course. The principle underlying the arrangement of these courses is that 
the first two or three years shall be spent in the study of scientific principles, 
and the fourth year devoted to some specialised subject. Often, therefore, 
men may be going to qualify in very diverse special subjects, and yet work 
through precisely the same general course for three parts of their time. 
Considering the courses of the chief Universities in order, Harvard stands 
more or less alone in allowing much more freedom of choice than the more 
modern schools. A course is recommended for engineers, but a student 
can vary this course within wide limits, subject to the approval of the 
Professor. 

At Yale the work in the Sheffield Scientific School is more exactly laid 
down. For the first two years of their three years’ course the work is 
practically the same for all scientific and technical students, but in the third 
year a student can continue his work in any one of the subjects shown in 
the middle column of Table III. . All these courses lead to the degree of 

13065. T 
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Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph.B.). Two years more of post-graduate study 
leads to the degree of Civil Engineer (C.E.), or Mechanical Engineer (M.E.), 
or in the less technical studies Master of ' Science (M.Sc.), or Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph.D.). The complete course in engineering is, therefore, five 
years, the student having considerable latitude in his post-graduate work. 

TABLE III. 

Courses of Study at Yale. 



First and 
Second Years 

Third Year. 

Fourth and 
j Fifth Years. 

i 



i 

Engineering in preparation for 

i 




Mining. 





Sanitary Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering. 

Electrical Engineering. 


! 



Chemistry. 

Post 



Common 

Chemistry in preparation for 

Graduate 




Metallurgy 



Studies. 1 

Natural History. 

Mineralogy in preparation for 
Geology 

Biology in preparation for Medical 

Work. 

. 




Studies. 





Agriculture. 

Studies m preparation for 




| 

Forestry. 




At Cornell the undergraduate course of study is four years. Students of 
Mechanical Engineering and the allied branches do their work at Sibley 
College, a fine building on the Campus. There is a separate building for 
Civil Engineering and Architecture. The Sibley College Courses are 
identical during the first three years, except in the case of Naval Archi- 
tecture, where specialisation begins to a certain extent in the third year. In 
the fourth year a student may specialise in any one of the following courses : — 
Railway Mechanical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Marine Engineering, Naval Architecture. All these courses 
lead to the degree of Mechanical Engineer (M.E.). At Cornell a six years’ 
course has been arranged, so that a student may take the academical course 
jointly with the engineering course, the conjoint course leading to the two 
degrees (A.B., M.E.), that is, Bachelor of Arts and Mechanical Engineer. 

There is a four years’ course leading to the degree of Civil Engineer 
(C.E.), and a six years’ course leading to the two degrees A.B. and C.E. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology all first year students take 
practically the same course. There are certain divergencies in the second 
and third years, though all have to take French, German, political economy, 
and business law. In the fourth year there are fourteen specialised 
professional courses; each course containing within itself options of even 
narrower specialisation. 

A general plan of the courses is shown in Table IV. on the succeeding 
page, the column on the right containing the “ options ” allowed in the fourth 
year. Options are also allowed in the second and third years in some courses. 
In order not to narrow the men too much, the courses are so arranged that 
one-twelfth of the time for the first three years is occupied in literary studies. 
This proportion of the time does not include French and German. All the 
courses lead to the one degree of Bachelor of Science (Sc.B.). All the first 
year students work on one definite course, and are not required to make their 
choice of subject until their second year at College. The total number of 
men at the College during this session was 1,415. 

There is a tendency in the College to increase the time devoted to 
literary studies, and to decrease the time given to the workshops. 
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TABLE IV. 

Courses of Study at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


First Year. 


Second Year. 


Third Year. 


Common Studies 


Chemistry - 

Physics 

Physical 

Lab. 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

French 

Drawing - 

Drawing - 

German ^ 

French or 

German or 

Political 

German. 

French. 

Economy 


English 


Military 

Science. 


Literature 
and His- 
tory. 


Business 

Law 



Fourth Year 


Civil Engineering] 

Mechanical En- 
gineering. 


Mining Engi- 
neering 

Architecture - 

Chemistry ' - 

Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

Biology 

Physics 


General Studies 

Chemical Engi- 
neering 

Sanitary Engi- 
neering 

Geology 

Naval Architec- 
ture. 

Naval Architec- 
ture for Stu- 
dents from 
Annapolis 


t 

1 

{ 

{ 

5 

{ 


Options. 


Civil Engineering. 

Highways and Railroads. 
Geodesy and Topography 
Marine Engineering. 
Locomotive Engineering. 
Mill Engineering. 

Heating and Ventilation. 
Quantitative Analysis. 
Engineering Lab. 
Architectural Design 
Construction for strength. 
Engine Design. 

Technical Analysis 
Railroad Signals. 

Electric Waves 
Municipal Sanitation 
Structural and Ghenucal 
Geology. 

Organic Chemistry. 
Analytical Mechanics 
Electro-Chemistry 
This course is about to be 
changed to a General 
Science course 
Hydraulic Motors. 

Applied Chemistry, 


Mining Engineering 
Geology (experimental) 


Just organised 


At the McGill University there are six subjects of undergraduate study in 
the Applied Science Department, each leading to the degree of B.Sc. after 
four years’ study. The first year course is practically the same for all 
students in this department. Small differences appear in the second j ear ; 
the third and fourth become highly specialised. The six courses are : 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Mining Engineering, Practical Chemistry. 

In all the Colleges I visited, degrees are not given on the result of an 
examination at the end of the course, but on the gradually accumulated results 
of terminal and sessional examinations, and a thesis at the end of the course on 
a subject usually suggested by the Professor. There are no external 
examiners in the sense that we have them, and there is only one class of 
degree, and not, as with us, an Ordinary and an Honours degree. 


Entrance Examinations. 

The standard for entry is about that of a high school education, and is 
gradually being raised. The subjects demanded by the Colleges under 
consideration are shown in Appendix II. 


Division of the Whole Course between the different Subjects of 
Undergraduate Study in the Mechanical Engineering Division. 

In order to give some idea of the relative importance attached to tho 
subjects forming the Mechanical Engineering course at the different colleges 
under consideration, I have estimated in Table V., on the following page, 
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as near as possible the total hours ^ of instruction given during the whole 
course, grouping the subjects as far as possible in the way we do in this 
country. The Computation is based on a college year of 30 working weeks. 
This Table is only to be regarded as approximately correct, but the figures 
given are sufficiently accurate to bring out the peculiarities of the several 
courses. 


TABLE V. 

Showing the Total Humber of Hours of Instruction Given in the 
Mechanical Engineering Course at the Five Colleges stated. 


— 

Harvard 

1 

Yale. 

Cornell. 

Mass. Inst. 

McGill. 

Mathematics 

225 

330 

150 

232 

540 

Physics 

270 

120 

225 

150 

435 

Chemistry 

135 

135 

210 

195 

150 

Freehand 

— 

90 

— 

45 

180 

German 

90 

270 

90 

90 

— 

French 

1 

— 

— 

180 

— 

English 

150 

60 

— 

135 j 

60 

Applied mechanics 

285 

120 

285 

210 

210 

Mechanism 

45 

60 

# 

105 

270 

Steam engine 

135 

165 

165 

172 

1 180 

Machine design (including 

540 

330 

600t 

675 

930 

drawing and descriptive 

geometry). 

390 





Engineering laboratory - 

— 

255 

150 

720 

Electrical engineering - 

80 

— 

60 

60 

60 

Workshops 

360? 

30§ 

900 

405 

720 

Business law - 



— 

— 

15 

— 

Political economy 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

Total 

2,705 

1,710 

2,940 

2,864 

4,455 

Duration of course 

I 

! 4 years 

3 years | 

4 years 

S 4 years 

4 years 

Average instruction hours 

676 

570 

735 

716 

1,114 

per year 


| 




Average hours per week 

23 

19 

24 

i 

! 24 

i 

37 


# Mechanism included in applied mechanics. 

+ Includes freehand drawing 

J Taken daring the summer months at the neighbouring Rindge Manual Training School. 

§ Chiefly “ workshop visiting,” 

In comparing the total number of hours of instruction forming the 
courses, it is noteworthy that whilst Harvard, Cornell, and the Massachusetts 
Institute eacli give about 2,800 hours of lectures, recitations, laboratories, 
and workshops during the four years, McGill gives 4,455. A large amount 
of private study is always necessary if a student is to keep up with his 
lectures, and all this has to be done in addition to the hours given in the 
table. 

At the Massachusetts Institute the courses are so arranged that a 
student can do his work in 48 hours per week. Half this time is given to 
lectures, &c., at the College, the other half is assumed to be spent in private 
study. The same method appears to be in operation at Cornell and Harvard 
and Yale. 

I think this basis of arranging tbe work at a college is a very good one. 
A student overloaded with lectures, &c., has little time left to keep abreast 
of his work if much more than 24 hours a week are taken up in purelj- 
college work. A good man will take more, of course, but the average man 
gets behind and gets discouraged. 

A very striking feature in the Cornell course is the large amount of time 
devoted to the workshops. 
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Considering > the above Table, an average , course for a mechanical 
engineer may be taken to consist of 3,000 hours’ instruction, distributed in 
the following way : — * 

Per cent. 


Mathematics - _ _ - 10 

Chemistry and physics - - -15 

English - - _ - 4 

French or German - 3 

Applied mechanics, mechanism, steam engine - 17 
Electrical engineering - - 2 

Mechanical drawing - _ - 20 

Engineering laboratories - - - - 10 

Workshops - - - - 16 

Freehand drawing - - - - 3 


100 

It will be seen from the foregoing analysis of courses that what is under- 
stood by a technical education in the States is really four years of continuous 
hard work at a College equipped with engineering laboratories and 
workshops, and with all the educational apparatus necessary for giving a 
scientific education. 


Instruction in Naval Architecture. 

There have been courses in Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 
at Cornell University since 1891. These are organised in connection with 
the Mechanical Engineering course at Sibley College. In fact, they are the 
same as the mechanical engineering with specialisation in the third and 
fourth years. A student may choose a course in Marine Engineering, taking 
the lectures on Naval Architecture, Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering, 
or he may choose the course arranged for those about to become Naval 
Architects, taking the' lectures in Naval Architecture, Shipbuilding, and 
Ship Design. Men who have graduated at other colleges are allowed to 
come and take a post-graduate course at Cornell in these subjects. In 
connection with this department there is an experimental tank about 
400 ft. long, complete with travelling gantry and all the necessary apparatus 
for making towing experiments, though at present it is arranged for making 
experiments on propellers. 

The course which has been provided at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology since 1891 provides instruction for those who expect to enter 
the profession of shipbuilders and designers. There are thirty-nine students 
in the course at the present time. The Boston Navy Yard mould loft has 
been placed at the disposal of the ' College for teaching purposes, and 
instruction is given there to all ‘third year students iii Naval Architecture. 

The Massachusetts Institute have very recently organised a post-graduate 
course in Naval Architecture in addition to the above, for the training of 
men from the Government College at Annapolis. , 

Courses of Naval Architecture have just been established at Columbia 
University, Lehigh University, and at Michigan University. 

PART II. 

Relation between Employers and Technically Trained Men Graduating 
from the Colleges and Universities,, 

It is generally recognised by employers in America that a man with 
technical training makes a better apprentice, . and develops into a better 
officer than a man with only an ordinary education. 

The • present trend of opinion amongst employers' concerning College 
graduates is well illustrated by the apprenticeship rules in operation at 
the Motive Tower Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, aud 
at the large private concern in Philadephia, Baldwin’s Locomotive W orks. 
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Considering the Pennsylvania rules first, they distinguish two classes of 
apprentices : — 

(1) Regular apprentices. These are young men who have received 
a common school education, and are about seventeen years of age. They go 
through the regulai course in the shops, and eventually become journeymen. 

(2) Special apprentices. These are, as a rule, College graduates 
entering between twenty-one and twenty-three years of age, who after 
working through the regular course frequently become officers. 

The rates of pay per week are as follows : — 

1st Year. 2nd Year. 3rd Year. 4th Year. 

1 Regular apprentices - 12s. 17s. 22s. 34s. 

Special apprentices - 34s. 38s. 43s. 48s. 

The General Manager of the Railroad informed me that : — “ College 
graduates, except with regard to their wages and the departmental work 
required of them, are received on the same terms as other employees. The 
Company recognise by the increased rates of pay the fact that they have 
already spent some time in acquiring knowledge, w'hich, While of little use 
to the Company during their apprenticeship, makes them of more value than 
the regular apprentices.” 

The rules in operation at Baldwin’s works are more elaborate, though in 
principle they are the same. A College graduate is taken on at the end 
of his College course pays no premium, and receives enough to maintain 
himself. They have three classes of apprentices, the division being made 
on differences of educational attainment alone. There is no way into their 
works except through one or other of these three classes. 

The First Class includes boys seventeen years of age who have had 
a good common school education, and who who will bind themselves by 
indentures to serve for four years, and to attend, during the first three years 
of their apprenticeship, evening schools at which elementary algebra and 
geometry and mechanical drawing are taught. 

The Second Class includes boys eighteen years of age who have received 
a high school training, in which they have taken the mathematical course, 
and who will bind themselves to serve for three years, and to attend evening 
schools for the study of mechanical drawing. 

The Third Class includes graduates of Colleges or technical schools, over 
twenty-one years of age, who have taken courses covering the higher 
mathematics and the sciences, and who desire to secure shop training. 
They are bound for two years. 

The weekly rates of pay of the different classes are as follows : — 



1st Year 

2nd Year. 

3rd Year. 4th Year. 

First Class 

12s. 

17s. 

22s. 27s. 

Second Class 

17s. 

22s. 

27 s. — 

Third Class 

31s. 

38s. 

— — 

At the end of his apprenticeship each youth in 

the first class receives a 


bonus of 25Z.,' and in the second class 20 1. 

The apprentices in Classes 1 and 2 are usually put through the machine 
shops, fitting shops, and erecting shops. The college graduates in Class 3 
are allowed to work in any department they may select. Thus a man can 
choose three months respectively in the pattern shop, the foundry, the forge, 
the erecting shop, the machine shop, and the fitting shop, filling in the 
remainder of his time in any shop he prefers. 

At the present time there are 215 apprentices in the first class, 68 in the 
second, and 35 in the third class. There are a good many more apprentices 
in the works than these, but they were taken on before the present rules 
came into force two years ago. A superintendent has been appointed to 
look after the apprentices and administer the rules relating to them, one of 
which is that no youth is to be kept more than 90 days on any one job or 
machine. This affects those in Classes 1 and 2 more particularly, because 
men in Class 3 can go to the superintendent at any time and get what 
shifts they want. 
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Vacation Apprentices. 

The students at the Technical Colleges have no difficulty in finding- 
employment during their vacations. Baldwin’s receive them freely, in fact 
they encourage them to come by allowing any vacation time to their credit 
if they subsequently come to them in Class 3, that is, after they have taken 
their degree at their respective Colleges. 

They also take them at Altoona, in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
shops, but they rather object to the practice because in some respects it is 
inconvenient to them in the operation of their shops. On the other han d, 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad wrote to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology this summer asking them to send some engineering students to 
work in their shops during the vacation with a view to receiving appoint- 
ments after graduation. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has now four students from Cornell 
and two from Purdue University working their summer vacations in their 
shops, and they pay them 15 cents per hour' (equivalent to 36s. per week). 
They take college graduates as regular apprentices, starting them at any 
age between 21 and 26, paying them about 42s. per. week to start. 

A special point with regard to apprentices in the States is that no 
premiums are charged and substantial pay is given at once. As a 
consequence the “ gentleman apprentice ” or “ pupil,” as we understand the 
term, appears to be unknown in America ; the only qualification required 
is a sound technical education. 

Another point in which the American practice is remarkably different 
from ours is that age is no limit to a man who wants to get practical work 
in the shops, providing he is a college graduate. I am not sure if they 
would take on an apprentice after 21 years of age if he were not a graduate. 
College graduates in America never find that, whilst learning the scientific 
principles of their profession, they have grown too old to enter the work- 
shops to learn the practical part. The general opinion seems to be that 
the educated man picks up his practice much quicker and more intelligently 
than the younger man with only an ordinary education. Generally 
speaking, the attitude of the American employer towards the college 
graduate is one of distinct encouragement, and of advantage to both. The 
employer gets the advantage of a trained intellect, the employee gets the 
advantage of his employer’s shops and business experience. The American 
employer keeps an “ open door ” for the technically trained man, whilst 
with us in England the door is too often closed by rules regarding age and 
the like, and by the would-be apprentice not having sufficient means to pay 
a premium in addition to the amount he has already paid for his education. 
In cases where college graduates are taken on in England they are, as a 
rule, expected to go through the same course in the shops as a boy entering 
straight from school. The Americans are more yielding in this respect, and 
do not insist upon the drudgery of the first few years. 

Whether the American system would succeed with us is an open 
question. The conditions in this country are somewhat different. I venture 
to think, however, that if employers would carefully consider the question 
in relation to the future of engineering in this country, there would result 
a greater co-operation between them and Our technical colleges. The rules 
of apprenticeship would be altered so that the technically trained man 
would find an opening, and in this way employers would provide the 
opportunity without which the best man has no chance of showing his 
genius. In conclusion, I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
my many friends in America for their patient assistance, always most kindly 
and courteously given. 
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Primary and Secondary Education in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The primary authority for the management of educational affairs in the 
State is vested in a Board consisting of the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State and eight persons appointed by the Governor. 

'Every town in the State appoints a school committee at its annual 
meeting, which committee has general charge of the public schools in the 
town. Each member of the committee is paid. The committee has to 
appoint teachers and generally administer the Educational Code in their 
town. Thus every year the committee is elected on educational questions 
alone, and the people have, through their committee, complete control of 
their schools. 

Some of the provisions of the Code are as follows : — 

All children between the ages of eight and fourteen must attend school, 
otherwise their .parents are fined. 

No child under thirteen may be employed in any workshop or factory or 
mercantile establishment. 

Instruction must be given on the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

Every town must provide schools giving a good English education, 
including, ' amongst other things, algebra, music, agriculture, physiology, 
hygiene. The Bible shall be read without comment. 

Every town containing 500 householders must provide a high school 
in which general history, book-keeping, surveying, geometry, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, botany, and Latin shall be taught in addition to the 
ordinary subjects, and if the town contains 4,000 inhabitants the teachers 
must be competent to give instruction in Greek, French, astronomy, geology, 
rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, and political economy. 

Every town of 20,000 inhabitants shall maintain as part of the high 
school system the teaching of manual training. 

Every town of 10,000 inhabitants shall maintain evening schools for the 
instruction of persons over twelve years of age. 

Every town of 50,000 inhabitants shall maintain an evening high school. 

Every town of 10,000 inhabitants must make provision for giving free 
instruction in mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age in 
either day or evening schools. 

The several towns are bound to maintain proper school buildings. The 
funds for the maintenance and working of these schools are derived partly 
from interest from the Massachusetts School Fund, and partly by taxation 
levied and collected by the several town committees. The capital amount 
of the School Fund is about 800,000L The interest from this is distributed 
by the State authority in different proportions to the various towns, the 
grant being contingent upon the proper fulfilment of the State Code by the 
town. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Entrance Examinations. 

A cross, tlius " X in a column signifies that the corresponding subject 
is required. 



Harvard. 

Yale. 

Cornell. 

Mass. Inst. 

MoGOl. 

1. English Grammar - 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

2. American History - 


x or 5 




3. European History - 



X or 2 or 5 






or 4 



4. English History 

X 

X 


X 

X 

5. Ancient History 



* * 



6. Latin 


X 



x or 7 or 8 






or 9 

7. Greek 






8. French 

X 

X or 9 

X or 9 



9. German - 

X 





10. Algebia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

11. Plane Geometry 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Euclid to 






Book YI. 

12. Solid Geometry 

X 

X 

X 

X 


13 Trigonometry 


X 

X 


X 

14 Chemistry 

x or 15 

x or 15 or 19 

X 



15. Physics 



X 



16. Physiography 

Any two of 



Any one of 6, 

Any one of 

17. Anatomy 

16, 17, 18, 



8, 9, 14, 15, 

16, 19, 14, 

18. Zoology - 

19, 20. 



or 1 and 4 

15, or a 





additional 

Language. 

19. Botany 




papers or 






Mechanical 


20. Astronomy 




Drawing or 






Mechanic Arts. 


Age at Entry 

a 

16 

16 

17 

? 

Duration of Examination 

6 days 

6 day& 

5 days 

5 days 

5 days 


The subjects specified for Harvard and Yale respectively are those 
required for admission to the Lawrence and Sheffield Scientific Schools, the 
respective scientific departments of the Universities. 

The examinations usually take place in June and September, so that a 
man failing in June may have another chance in September. Cornell, 
however, has only one examination (in September) for the Sibley College 
students. 

Under certain conditions, school certificates are accepted in lieu of some 
of the subjects of examination. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. A. F. Yarrow (Vice-President) : My Lord and Gentlemen, I think we 
must all admit that we are under a very great obligation to Professor Dalby, 
in the first place, for bringing this very important subject before us, and, 
secondly, for taking such an enormous amount of trouble in collecting all 
these particulars and putting them before us in a form we can so easily grasp. 
I venture to think that we may, with advantage, consider whether the 
information he has, at so much trouble, put before us can be turned to 
profitable account for ourselves. One marked difference between the system 
of apprenticeship in the United States and that adopted by many firms here 
is that, in order to get into workshops in America, young men have only to 
show that they come up to a certain standard of knowledge, while in England, 
on the other hand, poor men’s sons, although clever, are in many cases shut 
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out from getting a thorough practical training either from want of influence 
or on account of the premium demanded. Thisnarrows the field of selection 
from which to draw for our future leaders. The premium system in this 
country is very much the same now as it was fifty years ago. It seems to be 
a plan drawn up apparently with the object of keeping out of the profession 
men who have brains but have no money. A young man, to be brought up 
as an engineer, is supposed to serve five years in the workshops, and an 
insufficient provision is made for scientific instruction. Although public 
opinion seems to demand what is called “ technical education,” whatever 
that may mean, there seems to be no definite view as to how science and 
practice are to be combined to the best advantage. I think this is due 
principally to the want of appreciation of the value of this combination by 
firmfe, most of whom seem to take but little interest in this subject. Some- 
times in discussing this matter with the heads of firms of the highest standing, 
one is met by the statement that they do not see the object of scientific 
instruction at all, and that they have got on very well without it. The self- 
evident answer is that w.hen they were brought up there was practically little 
scientific knowledge, and that if they were to start in life at the present time 
with no better training than they had in former years, and in competition 
with firm$ in this country and abroad controlled by men combining scientific 
knowledge with practical experience, they would find themselves at a serious 
disadvantage. Although one must admit that by actual experience with 
practical work, an engineer will gain the most valuable part of his professional 
education ; nevertheless, in the present day, both scientific and practical 
knowledge must form the mental equipment of every engineer who aims 3t a 
high position in his profession. Again, it is often pointed out that the great 
men of the world have sprung from the working classes, and that they had 
no means of -getting any proper training ; therefore, it is argued, education 
is not necessary for success. The fact is, that the comparative poverty of 
such men involved a struggle for existence and to overcome difficulties, 
which developed their character, and this, combined with their genius, 
enabled them to fight their way to the top. Nevertheless, they themselves 
fully realised that their want of education was a serious handicap. Again, 
it is urged that many young men who have passed through a University or 
Technical College do not make competent engineers. Of course, their 
success at college only indicates that they made good students. It does not 
in the least degree prove that they have any aptitude for the engineering 
profession, that they are clever with their hands, that they have the power 
to control men, or that they have any inventive faculty, it does not follow 
that a scientific man will make an engineer ; but, nowadays, to occupy an 
important post, an engineer must be a scientific man. It often happens that 
the training at our public schools is not such as to develop the thinking 
powers of young men, which should be the first object in view ; and, in 
dealing with this subject recently in the Nineteenth Century, it has been well 
said that “ the natural thinking power and common sense of students are 
“ often crowded out of existence by the absorption of a huge store of book- 
“ learning involved in cramming to prepare for an examination.” The 
education to be obtained in this country in our large public schools deserves 
careful attention, so that the best foundation may be laid for the Technical 
Colleges to build upon, and above all, the training should be such as to 
develop the thinking powers of the students. The cramming process of 
working up for an examination is, to the mind, what the taking of a lot of 
indigestible food is to the body. Not only does one not get the benefit that 
is desired from its assimilation, but it occupies a space which might other- 
wise be filled with good wholesome nourishment. Assuming that a suitable 
public school education is available, together with a course in a Technical 
College or University, combined with practical work in a workshop, I submit 
that that training will produce the best men for occupying high positions in 
the engineering profession. Leaders of industry cannot devote too much 
attention to this subject, as the future prosperity of their business depends 
upon their training up a suitable number of first-class men from whom to 
select the members of their staff ; and I would venture to say that it is the 
neglect of this in the past that has caused so many firms of eminence to sink 
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into obscurity. Now the question arises, how can this combination of 
scientific _ and practical knowledge be best arrived at ? Some young men, 
after leaving public schools, go direct into the workshops, where they remain, 
say, five years, during which time it is often found — I found it so in my case 
— that they forget much that was taught them at school and, above all, they 
seem to lose the power of study. It is sometimes said that scientific training 
can be continued by evening classes ; but it must be admitted that if a young 
man starts work at six in the morning and leaves off at five, he is not fit for 
much serious mental exertion in the evening. Again, if with a view to study 
in the evening, a lad starts work after breakfast at nine, that also is bad. It 
tends to disturb workshop discipline, and it certainly does not gain for him 
the respect of the men. Often he will find himself shut out from the most 
instructive and profitable work, because no foreman likes to see a machine 
or job standing idle. There is another alternative, that is, to go to the 
University or Technical College immediately after leaving school, for, say, a 
three years’ course. In that case, a lad afterwards enters the workshop, and 
then often finds, when it is too late, that he is not adapted to the profession 
of engineering. As I have said before, success in college life only indicates 
that a young man is a student, and not that he is fit to become an engineer. 
There is a third alternative, and that is the oiie that has been adopted in 
Scotland to a limited extent, arid it is substantially in accord with the method 
that for many years has been carried out by the Admiralty, of working in 
the shops in the summer and in • the college during the winter. This plan, 
in the opinion of many leading authorities, offers the best combination. The 
two classes of study go on more or less simultaneously, which is very desirable, 
having in view the fact that the one is so dependent on the other, workshop 
practice enabling a student to better appreciate the value of the college 
course. To express it in the words of a friend : “ It involves a proper 
“ simultaneous education in the properties of materials, the use and capacity 
“ of tools, and the development of the intellect in abstract matters applicable 
“ to the profession.” Again, those whose home is in London, and who, 
perhaps, would gain their practical knowledge in factories on the Clyde or the 
Tyne, would have the great advantage of returning home during one half of 
each year and thus retaining the influence of hbme life by not being away 
for lengthened periods. Further, it enables a young man who is not suited 
for the profession, to be made aware of the fact as soon as possible. Frorri 
the point of view of health, it would certainly be beneficial for anyone who is 
continuously studyirig during six months in the winter to have physical exercise 
during the remainder of the year, and, without giving offence to my athletic 
friends, I would veriture to suggest that bodily exercise obtained in the work- 
shops is as good as football or' cricket, and possibly, at the same time more 
instructive. ' Again, this system gives the professors ah opportunity of doing 
private work, which is necessary for them, if they are to keep in touch with 
modern progress and be always abreast of the times, rind research work can 
be carried ’on daring the summer months. By this system the professors are 
enabled to devote their undivided attention to their pupils during the winter 1 , 
and it 'also gives a favourable opportunity to students to do post-graduate 
work. -Should the system be considered the best to adopt, it only rests with 
the educational bodies and the heads of firms' to work in harmony, in order to 
carry it out to a successful issue. When discusring this point the question 
is often raised whether firms will be found to take young men for, say,_ six 
years in alternating periods of six months ; but I apprehend no serious 
•difficulty on that score when the object in view is pointed out. Out of about 
twelve' eminent firms whom I have consulted about such a scheme, at least 
eight have most 'rea'dily fallen in with it, and among them I may mention Messrs. 
Humphrys and Tennant, of Deptford ; Messrs. Wigham, Richardson, & Go., 
of Newcastle ; MesSrs. Rowan, of Glasgow ; Messrs. Ferranti, of Hollinwood ; 
and Mr; Hans Renold, of Manchester. It is also gratifying to find that some 
of the leading locomotive superintendents have already started schemes to 
secure for their lads a combination of scientific and practical training. If 
this alternating plan is considered superior to any other, my firm conviction 
is, knowing what the custom is in the United States, in Germany, and in 
Switzerland, that if it were generally adopted in this country in combination 
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with good public school training, we should have a system superior to that 
available in any other part of the world. In conclusion, in order to spread 
our net to the widest extent,. we must give the sons of workmen, as far as 
practicable, the same educational advantages as are enjoyed by those who 
are better off, and there should be some well-thought-out scheme for the 
advancement of the cleverest lads. The importance of this is self-evident 
when we consider that the inventors and creators of industry have mostly 
come from the working classes : such men, for example, as Arkwright, a 
barber, the first cotton manufacturer ; George Stephenson, a pitman ; 
.Faraday, a bookbinder, and others. Therefore, whatever plan is adopted, 
the fundamental principle we should have in view is to widen the field of 
selection, and give the same educational advantages to all, irrespective of 
wealth or influence. 

Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B. (Vice-President) : My Lord and Gentle- 
men, I rise to follow Mr. Yarrow, because I wish to end my few remarks 
with a proposal which will place before us some of Mr. Yarrow’s views in a 
more complete form than he has given them to us this morning. Having 
been in correspondence with Mr. Yarrow, by his favour, for some months on 
this matter, I have been greatly impressed with the importance of the report 
which Professor Dalby has brought us from the United States, and of which 
he has given us the result this morning. I feel that the plan which is 
proposed by Mr. Yarrow, in order to give effect to this, is one which is bound 
to give us in our industries an advance such as we have not had for a good 
many years. No doubt it would seem at first as if this is a provision for 
putting into our industries highly educated persons at the expense of those 
who are apprentices, and who are looking forward to higher places. To a 
certain extent this is true, but one must remember that we have amongst us 
here men who have been thus let down, as it were, from above into our 
industries, and who have made a very great success of their work. I may 
mention, for instance, the cases of Sir William White and Mr. Watts, both 
of whom may be said to be men who have been, so to speak, let down from 
above, to the great advantage of the industrial world in general and the 
Admiralty in particular. The plan of training engineers in one way and 
training artificers in another, and letting down the engineer, as it were, from 
above, and lifting the artificer from below is a plan which seems to work 
well in the Navy. I was present with some gentlemen who are also 
here at a complimentary dinner recently given to Sir William White, 
and I was very much struck with the fact that he was surrounded by 
a number of men representing different departments of natural science 
and mechanical arts. Among the Chief Constructors of the Navy whom 
I have personally known there was one who, 60 years ago, was an 
exceedingly able sailor, and not only an able sailor, but who also had 
a great deal of mechanical skill, and for some years held the post of 
Chief Constructor of the Royal Navy, although with the title of Surveyor 
of the Navy. I remember very well then (60 years ago) that he was greatly 
opposed to the proposal which a civil engineer was pressing on the Admiralty 
to put a screw propeller into a ship of war ; but facts eventually overcame 
the resistance of the Surveyor of the Navy — and the civil engineer was asked 
to go to the Dockyard and fit one of Her Majesty’s ships with a screw. That 
engineer was Mr. lsambard Kingdom Brunei, and a very great success we 
know it was. But fancy Sir William Symonds, the gentleman of whom I am 
speaking, looking into that assembly the other night. He would have seen 
men round his successor, the Chief Constructor of the Navy of to-day, 
representing all kinds of science with which he has to be more or less 
familiar, and it is for this reason that it seems to me to be of extreme 
importance that we should get, as far as we can, something like what the 
Americans are getting in the direction of introducing as much of the general 
knowledge of natural science and mechanical arts as we can into our 
mechanical industries. In carrying out, or attempting to carry out, the 
proposal with which Professor Dalby concludes his paper, Mr. Yarrow has 
actually prepared, and prepared with very great care and consideration, a 
scheme which I am quite sure you will feel embodies in a very excellent 
manner the best of the plans which we have had before us this morning. 
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Therefore, my Lord, I propose, if this meets with your approval, that 
Mr. Yarrow should be asked to let the meeting have the proposals to which I 
refer, which are brief and extremely important. I cannot say how deeply 
I feel the value of the report and of Mr. Yarrow’s action in the matter, 
and I should like to propose our hearty thanks to Professor Dalby and to 
Mr. Yarrow for it. 

Mr. Archibald Denny (Member of Council) : My Lord and Gentlemen, I 
am extremely glad that Mr. Yarrow and Professor Dalby had the thought to 
go over to America and bring back this quintessence of all that is being done 
there. I share the late Cecil Rhodes’ idea that in education there should be 
frequent communication between the two countries. I think that students 
of both nations would learn much from rubbing shoulders with one another, 
both in work and play. Now, with regard to this question, Professor Dalby 
has wisely divided his paper into two parts, and he has also wisely stopped 
at considering the training of those who are to be the captains of industry. 
The training for those men is naturally quite different from the training of a 
man who will be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water all his days. The 
present system here means that nearly always in engineering, and generally 
in shipbuilding, a lad goes through precisely the same mill as the ordinary 
apprentices. He is expected to keep even better time than they are, and the 
dirtier his face and hands the more he seems to be respected and thought 
highly of. Now, I cannot help thinking that, while this system is still 
largely the rule, and is still applied by many men for whose opinions I have 
the greatest respect, it is not quite the one for training our captains of 
industry, and I have the very warmest appreciation of Mr. Yarrow’s proposed 
scheme. Coming back for a moment to Professor Dalby’s paper on American 
training, I had lately to consider the American system in reference to a 
young man in whom I am deeply interested, and I got the programmes of the 
four Universities mentioned — Harvard, Yale. Cornell, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Harvard and Yale, for naval architects, do not seem 
to me so desirable as Cornell or the Massachusetts Institute, and, after the 
most careful thought, I came to the conclusion that the Massachusetts 
Institute was the better of the two. It has, however, one defect in my eyes, 
namely, that it is not a residential college. I think that a residential college 
is one of the best training grounds for young men. As to the course at the 
Institute I thought that the specialisation began somewhat earlier than the 
fourth year. I notice that Professor Dalby has modified that statement in 
the latter part of his paper, but I rather thought that naval architecture was 
introduced into the course for naval architects in the second term of the 
second year. 

Professor Dalby : Yes, it begins then. 

Mr. Archibald Denny : Now, in the Scotch system of College education, 
the University course is from five and a half to six months long, and it could 
only be un der those circumstances, I think, that Mr. Yarrow’s scheme would 
fit in, or the University course, if longer than that, would require to be 
shortened, and, personally, I think that five years’ apprenticeship on the 
system that Mr. Yarrow mentions would be excellent. At present, in 
Scotland, the course is usually of four years’ duration, but I think that five 
years would be better and less crowded. Mr. Yarrow did not include us 
among the eminent firms in his invitation to discuss this matter, but perhaps 
I can give some information as to what we have been doing, which may be 
of interest. I will deal with the yard. The drawing office is recruited as 
largely as possible from the sons of our own workmen or others, who enter 
the works as ordinary apprentices. There is an examination held from time 
to time under the guidance of Professor Lambert, of the Royal Naval College, 
who sets the papers and examines the work. If there are not a sufficient 
number of applicants from the yard then outsiders can also sit ; but if a boy 
enters the drawing office from the yard he is allowed one year off, or four 
years’ apprenticeship in the drawing office. If he comes fresh from school 
he has to go through five years, and he does not get any yard training. I 
induced my firm eleven or twelve years ago to take advantage of bursaries, 
which belong to the Burgh Academy at Dumbarton, and my turn firms — 
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engineers and shipbuilders — agreed that any boy who took the bursary at- 
the Glasgow University examination would be allowed to work six months 
during the winter in the College, and six months during the summer in the 
yard, the time he was working in the College counting as part of his five 
years’ apprenticeship. This, I think, is precisely the system that Mr. Yarrow 
is advocating. We have passed through that course some five or six lads 
with great advantage. Not only are the bursaries direct from the academy, 
but there are also bursaries belonging to the School of Science and Art, and 
any young man who gains one of those bursaries can go either to the Glasgow 
University or to the West of Scotland Technical College, and in this case 
also we give him the privilege of working in the yard during the summer 
and taking his course in the winter. So that I think, perhaps, I might be 
able to assist Mr. Yarrow by giving him accurate results of the system which 
he is advocating. I think the old system of making a growing lad, who has 
not been accustomed to it, get up at six o’clock in the morning, brew himself 
a cup of tea over the gas, and eqt a hard biscuit as he runs to the yard to 
escape being quartered, is certainly not the best system. With six months 
in the yard or the engine works and six months training in College, the boy 
would profit much more than by being two or three years in the yard after he 
had been three or four years at the College. I do not like the idea of taking 
the College first or afterwards ; I think they ought to be combined right 
through the training. 

Mr. Hans. Ren old (Visitor) : My Lord, and Gentlemen, the few remarks 
I have to make must begin with the excuse that I am here, not as a member 
of your Institution, but as a mechanical engineer upon the invitation, of my 
friend Mr. Yarrow- This paper upon the training of engineers by Professor 
Dalby touches upon a very important problem ; in fact, no weightier subject can 
be brought before an English engineering society at the present time. Some 
years ago, having visited, in company with the, Principal of the Manchester 
School of Technology, most of the American institutions to which Professor 
Dalby has alluded, I can fully endorse almost all he says about the splendid 
opportunities young American engineers have for making themselves fit to 
deal with those mighty engineering problems we so often meet, with in 
America. I am so convinced of the superiority of the American engineer’s 
training that to-day my eldest son, twenty years of age, is studying at the 
Cornell Technological Institute. Whilst, in England, great efforts have been 
made during the last few years to bring our Technical Schools into a more 
efficient state, many years yet will be required to make them what the 
American and a great many Continental Schools are. At the present day 
our English Technical Schools lack two things before they can prosper as 
these foreign schools do. First, they lack students already provided with a 
general education before they can think of starting them* on the study of 
special subjects, such as engineering, architecture, &c, ; and, secondly, until 
very recently, few masters and managers of our large engineering works 
could see that it is to their advantage to have in their concerns, as leading 
men, past students of Technical Colleges. Machine building upon the old 
rule of thumb method did not require technically trained young men, but 
works which mean to keep abreast of go-ahead American and Continental 
concerns can no longer do without them. Now I have long felt that our 
want of efficient young engineers in England was not caused by the scarcity 
or inefficiency of most of our so-called Technical Schools, but by the 
unsympathetic reception given by most of our works owners and managers 
to young men who have given the necessary time and spent their money 
in Technical Colleges to prepare themselves for an engineer’s career. 
Professor Ewing and Professor Stuart, late of the Engineering School in 
Cambridge, can confirm how hard it sometimes was to find places for their 
students when leaving College. Up to very recently there was almost no 
demand for such men, and if a few could find places, such miserable 
remuneration was offered, that it practically “ did not pay” to go to a 
Technical College. I am glad to see signs, and know of efforts being made 
by several heads of large engineering works to put an end to this state of 
things, and Professor Dalby’s paper and Mr. Yarrow’s newly framed pupil 
regulations are most welcome steps in the right direction. By approving 
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and adopting a more liberal treatment of young beginners in our engineering 
works, such as Mr. Yarrow has sketched, this society of masters will t ak e 
tjie first and by far the most important step towards introducing an effective 
syktem fdr the better training of engineers., Where there is a demand the 
supply .will' soon spring up.^ I feel sure that a nation which, only fifty years 
ago, had. a Nasmyth, a Whitworth, and a Fairbairn, men who, although 
unschooled, produced such engineering masterpieces ,as they did, will 
again .come to the,- front as soon as its youths can get the benefit of a 
dationally organised and well co-ordinated technical education. I am glad 
that Professor Dalby, in his paper, was careful to point out that it is not the 
training of the workman, but that of the foremen and leaders in our engineering 
industries that he iS particularly concerned with. Anybody who is at all 
familiar with the management .of our large engineering works will know how 
great is the want of able foremen, head draughtsmen, and works managers ; 
and when one comes to realise what these men in a wide-awake concern are 
called ■ upon to do, one cannot but Wonder that we have so many able and 
resourceful men, under the present unsystematic and unorganised training 
of our young beginners. We sometimes accuse the workmne’s Trade Unions 
of having rules which restrict the number of apprentices ; but what are the 
masters doing to create a larger supply of able young foremen, draughtsmen, 
and works managers ? Have they not for years demanded in ever so many 
large works a high premium, which made it possible for only rich men’s 
sons to enter the higher walks of the engineering profession. I could never 
understand this foolish limitation put upon our supply of leading men, and 
I am very thankful to Professor Dalby that he has not omitted to mention in 
his paper that such system is totally unknown in America, and we have to 
thank Mr. Yarrow for having decided to adopt in his works more liberal 
conditions for young engineers, and for giving a substantial advantage to 
those with a Technical College education. Mr. Yarrow will not repent thus 
enabling College students to find work readily, and at a salary upon which 
they can at least keep, themselves. In my experience this again is only what 
one finds to be the general rule in the States, and it pains me to think that 
with us it is rather the exception. The idea of making a little profit here 
and there by paying apprentices poorly, levying premiums on pupils, and 
paying low salaries to gifted young men is, unfortunately, far too often the 
case, especially in older engineering concerns. We all like to get money — 
so-called philanthropy has no place in business — nor should short-sightedness 
be allowed to have a place. But the economic results are far greater when 
the head of a firm aims at making money by turning out work with the help 
of an able, well-paid, and, therefore, contented staff, and not by paring the 
salaries of his leading men and those of his workmen. This question of 
paying our leading staff better than is the general rule has as much to do 
with obtaining more efficiently trained young engineers in the future as the 
establishment of more numerous Technical Colleges. If the masters demand 
better men and are ready .to pay them, heads of Technical Colleges will not 
be slow to supply the market, and the members of an Institution like this 
are the very men to create such a demand, now that Professor Dalby and 
Mr. Yarrow have clearly shown ,the way. 

Dr. William Garnett (Visitor): My Lord and Gentlemen, I thank you 
most sincerely for the opportunity you have given me of listening to this very 
valuable paper by Professor Dalby, and to the equally valuable discussion to 
which it has given'rise, and I hope that both the paper and the discussion 
will bear useful fruit in the future development of engineering education in 
London as well as in other parts of the country. During my own educational 
career I have noticed two classes of students among genuine, earnest hard 
workers. I have noticed those who, having gone through the course of an 
ordinary public school are capable of studying engineering or some other 
technical subject to advantage without actually commencing to practice— of 
profiting by a three years’ course in a Technical Institution or in a University, 
and afterwards of going into the shops and making real use of the instruction 
which they have previously received. The system by which advantages in 
engineering works are offered, especially in America, to the students who 
have passed through such a University course meets the needs of this class 
' ' U 4 
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of earnest hard workers. But I have noticed another class of students 
equally hard working, equally earnest, equally serious in their desire to profit, 
who, somehow or other, can never study a technical subject apart from the 
actual practice of the work. I have noticed in Cambridge among the students 
under Professor Stuart, who was just now referred to, men who utterly failed 
in University examinations so long as they were expected to learn from 
text-books and lectures ; but when they got into what might, perhaps, be 
considered by many of you to be only a toy workshop, and came into actual 
contact with mechanical appliances, thej r brightened up immensely, and, 
after failing utterly in the University examination for a degree in applied 
mechanics, six months later obtained a first-class in the same examination. 
Nok', how are we to deal with , these students, who waste their time — not 
through their own fault, but through their constitution — unless they can 
combine this system of workshop practice and University instruction carried 
on almost simultaneously? I agree with almost every word spoken by 
Mr. Yarrow just now. Many attempts have been made to solve this problem, 
but I think by far the most hopeful attempt is that which Mr. Denny has 
referred to, which was adopted on a small scale by Sir Joseph Whitworth 
many years ago, and which has been carried on for many years past in 
Bristol in connection with the University College, and in some of the great 
engineering works in that district, namely, the system of combining six 
months’ work in the summer in the workshops with six months’ technical 
and professional training in academic institutions in the winter. When 
I first went to Newcastle I found myself in an institution which had been 
established verj r largely through the influence of the North of England 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers. Those engineers had come 
to the conclusion that they had responsibilities towards their pupils for 
training them, not only in the everyday practice of mining work, but in the 
scientific principles upon which their profession rested ; but they were of 
opinion that they could discharge those responsibilities better by united 
action and by contributing towards the establishment .of a Technical 
College, than by endeavouring to give the theoretical instruction in 
their own offices, and thus the College of Science in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
was established, not exclusively by them, but largely by their help and 
influence, with the intention of allowing students to work for a certain 
time, say three days a week, in the mines in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, and attending the remaining three days a 
week in the College. That, I believe, would have grown into a great 
educational system, but for certain difficulties, which I need not now refer 
to, arising especially from the Mines Regulation Act, which requires that 
students should work for the whole of five years “ in or about a mine,” and 
it was held by many that the work done in the College was not being carried 
on “ in or about a mine.” Happily, in naval architecture and in mechanical 
and electrical engineering, we are free from the restrictions to which I have 
referred. Now I have been asked to say a word or two about the work 
which is going on in connection with engineering education in London. We 
have, as you know, that splendidly equipped Central Technical College of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute at South Kensington. Then there 
are the mechanical and the electrical engineering departments at University 
College. There are similar departments of mechanical and electrical 
engineering at King’s College, and stepping perhaps a little below the line 
of the schools and the University, we have institutions closely associated 
with the University of London. There is the Finsbury Technical College, 
over the engineering department of which Professor Dalby so ably presides. 
There are the engineering departments in the great London Polytechnics, 
the Northampton Institute, the Regent Street Polytechnic, the South-Western 
Polytechnic, the Northern Polytechnic, the Battersea Polytechnic, the 
Woolwich Polytechnic, and a number of other similar institutions, and in 
addition to those, the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council is now expending something like 30,000L in erecting an institute 
in Poplar, which is to be specially devoted to naval architecture and to 
marine and other branches of mechanical engineering. Another engineering 
school is being erected by the same body at Paddington. Now I hope that 
with all these schools of training we may come very closely into contact 
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with, the manufacturing, mechanical, and electrical engineers and with the 
shipbuilders of London, and I hope that these institutions, heartily supported 
as I trust they will be by the engineers, will do something towards 
developing the shipbuilding and marine engineering of this, the greatest 
port in the world, and the port which ought to be the greatest shipbuilding 
centre in the world. If I were asked how we can best, co-operate, I think I 
would say by such a system as Mr. Yarrow and others have foreshadowed, 
by which boys who have had a good secondary education shall be encouraged 
and helped to spend six months in each year in engineering works or in the 
shipbuilding yard, and the remaining six months in the institutions to 
which I have referred. I think that the engineers and shipbuilders of 
London will find in the London County Council arid in its Technical 
Education Board men who are only too anxious to co-operate with them in 
every possible way for the development of these great London industries. 

The President (the Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow, G.C.M.G., LL.D.) : 
I think, gentlemen’ I ought to ask Mr. Yarrow to answer the question put to 
him by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 

Mr. Yarrow : My Lord and Gentlemen, Sir Nathaniel Barnaby has asked 
me to place before you the regulations which we have framed in concert with 
a number of our friends, after considering, among other things, the infor- 
mation that Professor Dalby has given, and I want it to be clearly understood 
that these regulations are based upon sound business principles, that is, we 
believe they will ultimately pay. 


Poplar, March 26, 1903. 

Regulations for the Admission of Pupils to the Works of 
Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Ltd. 


Candidates who have obtained first-class Certificates after a complete 

Scheme A course of instruction, extending over at least 

‘ A lt £ ‘ three years, at an approved Technical Engineering 

College or who have a first-class Honours degree or its equivalent 
in an approved Engineering course at a University, may be 
admitted. They will receive pay at the rate of 20s. weekly on 
entry, with an annual increase ,of 5s. per week. Candidates who 
have received a similar training, hut have obtained lower class 
certificates, may submit their names to the firm for admittance if they 
can be strongly recommended by the Professors ; but, in any case, 
those who have obtained the highest honours will have the preference. 
The time to be served will be three years, the third year being spent 
in the Drawing Office if the workshop record has been satisfactory. 

Candidates who have not obtained University or Technical College 

Certificates must be between the ages of 16 and 

Scheme B pg. They must be examined before entry by a 

competent examiner chosen by the Firm, in the following subjects : — 

Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

Algebra to Quadratic Equations. 

Geometry, up to the standard of the first four and the sixth book 
of Euclid. 

Theory and use of Logarithms. 

Trigonometry to the solution of Triangles. 

Elementary Theoretical Mechanics, Heat, and Electricity. 

Freehand and Mechanical Drawing. 

The Matriculation examination of an approved University or the 
“ School Leaving Certificate ” of the University of London will be 
accepted in so far as the subjects above have been covered. _ Any 
candidate who has a more advanced knowledge of mathematics or 
science above the standard indicated by the foregoing list w ill be at 
liberty to submit a statement of the additional subjects in which he 
might desire to be examined. The rate of pay will be 10s. a week 
on entry, with an annual increase of 5s. a, week. Recognising that a 
scientific education is an essential factor in a young engineer’s 
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training, . every facility will be given , to pupils entering under 
Scheme. B for attending evening classes, and it is required that at 
least two evenings a week shall be devoted to study. The time to be 
served ‘will be four years, the fourth year, if the workshop record 
has been satisfactory, being spent in the drawing office. 

It being the firm’s strong conviction that the best course of training 
0 for engineer pupils consists in spending the 

bcneme . winter months at a University or Technical 

College and the summer months on practical work in the shops, they 
are in consequence desirous of giving every facility for carrying this 
system into, effect in the case of pupils entering under the conditions 
■ of Scheme B, if a complete and satisfactory continuous course, 
occupying six to seven months during the winter in each year, can 
be arranged at an approved Technical Engineering College. Under 
this scheme work in the shops may be combined with a University 
or Technical College course. The rate of pay while in the shops will 
commence at 10s. per week, rising gradually to 30s. per week. This 
scheme may be extended to pupils who are doing post graduate 
work, having entered the workshop under Scheme A. 

No premium is required under any of the above schemes. Candidates 
General under Schemes A, B, and C, must give proof that 

1 ' U i their school and college career has been satisfac- 

tory as regards diligence, punctuality, and general conduct, and 
they should give an account of any prizes or other distinctions they 
may have obtained. Pupils will be required to serve three months 
on probation. All pupils will be required to start work at 6 a.m., 
and to conform to the regulations of the establishment ; they may 
be dismissed at any time if their conduct is not deemed satisfactory. 
It is desirable that pupils should reside within a two-mile radius of the 
works. All pupils must enter into an undertaking jointly with their 
parents or guardians to remain the full term specified, in the event of 
the firm desiring to retain them, and their admission depends upon 
there being vacancies. The firm reserve to themselves the right to 
ask any pupil to retire from the works should he not be considered by 
them suitable for the profession of an engineer, or should he be 
irregular in his attendance, or have indifferent health. It being very 
desirable that pupils should visit manufactories, works in progress, 
&c., every facility will be given to take an afternoon off, not, 
however, more frequently than once a month, with this object in 
view. The firm reserve to themselves the power to modify these 
schemes in exceptional cases, at their discretion, but no personal 
influence will in any case be allowed to affect their decision. 


Assuming a lad’s school training terminates prior to his arriving 
at the age of 18, under Scheme A he can get his college 
Summary. qualification at 21 and finish his workshop experience at 
24 ; under Scheme B he can complete his workshop time 
at 22 ; under Scheme C he can finish his technical and workshop 
experience at 23. 

Scheme A is adapted to young men who go through a University course 
after leaving school. It is based upon the American system. We believe 
that young men who have distinguished themselves at college have thus 
shown that they have perseverance, industry and intelligence ; but whether 
they will turn out engineers or not remains to be seen ; but as a rule, they 
are worth more than those who have not passed successfully through a 
college course. Under Scheme A, candidates have three years in the college 
first and then three years at our works. Scheme B is for a less well- 
educated class. Under Scheme B, one object throughout is that the last 
part of the time shall be spent in the drawing office, so that the firm, if they 
desire it, can retain the services of those who are most efficient. And there 
is also Scheme C. As to when a lad will finish his time, that depends upon 
what age he leaves school with sufficient knowledge ; but, assuming he 
starts between 17 and 18: under Scheme A he ought to finish up with the 
two courses at 24 years of age ; under Scheme B he ought to manage it 
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at 22 ; under Scheme C ha should manage it at 23 5 and ai the - end of 
Scheme C he ought to know as much as at the end of Scheme A. But it 
will be seen he saves a year by Scheme C, because at the University he only 
works about eight months in the year ; so that four out of twelve months 
are lost : thus by Scheme C he saves three periods of four months. I think 
it very desirable that some competent member of the staff should, among 
his other duties, keep a watchful eye on pupils and apprentices ; he sh ould 
keep in touch with them, look after them, and give them- what advice they 
want. This would enable him to pick out the brighter lads quite apart from 
any kind of examination. As to the time of starting work, or the wages 
paid, and so on, we have decided upon what we think suitable ; but that is 
quite distinct from the alternating system of work and study which I find 
receives very general approval. I should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking many of my friends who have kindly assisted me in- the preparation 
of these schemes— n3ir Nathaniel Ba'rnaby, Sir William White, and many 
others. With regard to the mechanics’ sons who enter the factory 
to be brought up to a special trade, care must be taken not to let them be 
shut out from any advantage if they are specially bright. The scheme for 
the admission of those lads is this : — Those who at any time can pass the 
examination required by Scheme B would come under the regulations for 
pupils, so that the smartest lads who enter the works merely to be brought up 
as mechanics can be thus selected and transferred to the other class, and 
reap the advantages of a more extended system of training. 

Sir William White, K.C.B., LL.D., Sc.D„ F.R.S. (Vice-President) : My 
Lord Glasgow and Gentlemen, it is well known that I have taken a great 
personal interest in this matter of the technical training of engineers for a 
very long time. In season and out of season I have maintained the view, 
which Mr. Yarrow endorses, that concurrent, or as nearly as possible 
concurrent, practical and technical scientific training is the best solution of 
this question. Mr. Yarrow has incidentally referred to what the Admiralty 
has done : Admiralty experience extends over nearly forty years’ continuous 
working, and is eminently satisfactory in its results. It cannot be supposed, 
therefore, that in proposing a general adoption of that system, as Mr. Yarrow 
does, any great experiment is to be madeor any great risk run. The Admiralty 
founded the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering on 
the recommendation of this Institution in 1864. In 1873 it was transferred 
to the Naval College at Greenwich, becoming a section of that establishment ; 
so that, as I have said, for nearly forty years there has been continuous 
working and absolute proof of the success of the system. I do not say it is 
perfect, but its distinctive features are worth consideration. Before 
being admitted to the higher course of training, students have to 
satisfy certain conditions as to preliminary mathematical and technical 
training. The course of study extends over three years, and students 
are alternately employed at the college and in the dockyards. There 
are, no doubt, some difficulties in the way of the absolute and 
general application of that system ; but if employers will do their part, I 
feel confident that there will be little, if any, difficulty on> the part of the 
Technical Colleges and the Universities. It seems to ‘me that the -attitude 
of employers towards this master is the determining factor at the present 
time. Employers are not wanting in intelligent appreciation of what -makes 
for their interest, and I have every hope that many of them will give- the 
suggested system a trial. The movement which has been going on for 
many years in favour of technical education has involved much expenditure, 
has been exceedingly well meant, and is a recognition of the importance of 
proper training. In such a new departure it was natural that there should 
be unwise things done at first and some waste. But now, taking matters as 
they stand, there is no doubt that we are recognising more clearly the 
necessity of distinguishing between two systems of training, both of which 
are wanted. Personally, I sympathise most thoroughly with what 
Mr. Yarrow has said, and I trust that nothing will ever be done in this 
country to shut out from the chance of the highest advancement those who 
happen to be bom in the working classes. On the other hand, no one can 
doubt that there ought to be provision for the proper education of those 
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who are in better circumstances ; and I think the scheme of pupilage, of 
which Mr. Yarrow has given us particulars, provides for both those 
conditions. In the national interests it is necessary to get the best brain, 
wherever it may happen to exist, and to give it full chance of benefiting 
itself and serving the country. We owe to Professor Dalby a great debt 
for so clearly setting out the distinguishing features of the American 
system — the better preparation for technical training, the more moderate 
cost to the students, the longer period of training, and last, but by no means 
least, the attitude of the employers towards the men when they are trained. 


I feel strongly that there is a great need in this country for imitation of 
what prevails so largely in the United States ; that is, the benevolent 
support, by those who have the means, of institutions for training engineers. 
I notice on page 3 of this paper that whereas the gross income of the 


institutions in America is shown to be about 5f millions, only 1£ millions 


come from the State or municipal funds. It would be very interesting 


if we could have the corresponding figures for the revenues of British 
institutions. Perhaps Professor Dalby can give them. It is quite clear, 
however, that the cost to the student — and that is the point I 
wish to make — will be kept down when private generosity as well as 
State aid supply so much financial help. It is not only in the United 
States that tins is true. It is true also in Germany and other countries. We 
do not want to discuss Continental systems to-day, but it is a very important 
fact that engineering students can obtain their technical training abroad at 


much less cost than in this country. This question of expense has probably 
had to do with the fact that some British students have gone to Germany to 
study naval architecture, and it also accounts in part for the larger nnmber 
of students in foreign institutions. For instance, in Berlin a few months ago 
I was informed that there were about 350 to 400 students of naval 


architecture and marine engineering in the Technical High School at 
Charlottenburg. What is the total number of students of naval architecture 
and marine engineering in corresponding institutions in this country at the 
present day ? Students do not merely attend in greater numbers, but they 
remain longer, because the cost is so much less. If the institutions which 
afford training for engineers in this country can reduce their fees, there will 
obviously be a greater chance of drawing in all the classes that we wish to 
help. I think, sir, that if this discussion has the effect of enlisting on the 
one side the active support of employers, so as to give facilities for carrying 
out this idea of alternate study and practical experience, and if, on the other 
hand, it should lead to the discovery of pious founders who are prepared to 
do for English institutions something like what has been done in America, 
we shall all have great reason for gratitude to Mr. Yarrow for suggesting to 
Professor Dalby that he should ascertain the facts and place them before 
us, and to Professor Dalby for the manner in which he has carried out 
that task. 


Professor A. Barr (Associate) : My Lord and Gentlemen, I have personally 
to thank Professor Dalby and Mr. Yarrow for bringing this important matter 
before the Institution of Naval Architects. As Professor Dalby has said in 
the last paragraph of his paper, it is a question of national importance. I 
believe it is also one having a direct bearing on the future success of 
individual firms, but that is, of course, a narrower aspect of the subject. 
There is only one point in Professor Dalby’s excellent paper upon which I 
should like to say a word in other terms than complete approval, and that is 
as to the use of the word “ technical.” I share the view held, I believe, by 
most engineers, that, properly speaking, the function of the College or 
University is to give a scientific training, and that the “ technical ” training 
in the proper sense of the word can only be acquired in the workshop. It 
is, perhaps, merely a question of words ; but sometimes words help to clear 
or confuse our ideas. In the Scottish Universities, keeping this point in 
view, we have set ourselves against giving degrees in “ engineering.” We 
do not give such degrees as “ Mechanical Engineer ” or “ Civil Engineer,” 
referred to in the paper, only degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science. 
A great deal that professors have said upon the training of engineers has 
been disconnected, and perhaps properly so. As Mr. Renold remarked, this 
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is largely a master’s question, and I am indeed glad to hear it discussed as 
such in this room. The old idea in this country was that a boy had to begin 
at fourteen or fifteen and go through the mill, with no time for a thorough 
study of the scientific basis of his work. Undoubtedly, most of the engineers 
of to-day have done so ; but I think, if you look into the history of our 
profession, you will find that it is much less so in regard to the men who 
have made the profession what it now is than most people suppose. To take 
one example only ; if you study the history of iron and steel manufacture 
from 150 years ago up to to-day, you will find a very remarkable fact, viz., 
that not one single great improvement has been made by a man who has 
been trained in the usual way to that trade or profession from an early age. 
Take Huntsman, Cort, Mushet, Bessemer, Siemens, Thomas, and Gilchrist, 
and many others one could mention ; there is not one of those men who was 
trained in the usual way to iron or steel manufacture. On the other hand, 
you will find that every one of them had studied the science on which his 
practice must be founded. The case is similar also with regard to many of 
the great engineers of past times. Mr. -Renold has instanced George 
Stephenson as a man who had no scientific training. He was a student of 
science all the same, and, recognising his own difficulties, he sent his son 
Robert to Edinburgh University to study there. And that brings up another 
aspect of the case. One important reason why Robert Stephenson was sent 
to Edinburgh appears to have been because the cost of education was too 
great in most other places. Professor Dalby has properly pointed out that the 
cost of education in America is not at all met by the fees. Neither is it, I 
believe, in any institution in this country. America has looked at this 
question in a different way from that in which it has been looked upon here, 
and the American Ambassador, a few years ago, speaking in London, made 
the remarkable statement that “ the greatest industry of America is 
education.” There is more truth in that, I think, than one is usually apt to 
suppose. Now, in the University with which I am connected, the fees are 
much less than any that have been mentioned here to-day. A student takes 
his University course at Glasgow, paying something like 12Z. or 14L or up to 
16Z. a session, and about 55Z. will cover the class and matriculation fees for 
the whole course ; and for Scottish students who require such aid and can 
pass the preliminary examination, the whole of the fees are paid from the 
funds of the Carnegie Trust. Sir William White has referred to the forty 
^years’ experience at the Admiralty of the “ sandwich ” system of training 
engineers. I think I may say that in Glasgow we can appeal to sixty-three 
years of similar experience. For the whole time that the chair of engineering 
has been in existence the session has only been one of six months, and in 
this room to-day I have seen quite a number of men who have had scientific 
training there under that system. It is, therefore, not one that has not been 
well tried, and I think we at least will not think of going back upon it. 
And I may also say that I do not know a case in recent years of a student 
who desired to get into works on the six months’ basis failing to find an 
opportunity of doing so. Something like 80 or 90 per cent, of our students 
take their course on the “ sandwich ” system. I am very glad indeed that 
Mr. Yarrow has taken this subject up. His position gives his words and his 
actions the greatest weight, and I know also that the appreciation in which 
he is held will be a strong incentive for others to follow where he is so 
kindly and so ably leading. 

Mr. James Rowan (Member) : My Lord and Gentlemen, I should just like 
to refer to a proposal which we are drawing up in connection with our works 
to forward and develop a scheme such as Mr. Yarrow has proposed. Our 
proposal is that every apprentice should be given the opportunity of 
attending the University or Technical College for three or four sessions 
whilst he is serving his apprenticeship. He will require to work in the 
workshop for at least a year. There will be an examination, which will be 
equivalent in value to some standard examination, and selected by a Professor 
to meet our requirements. If the boy passes this he will be allowed to 
attend the University for three sessions, which will be included in the time 
of his apprenticeship of five years. If he takes four years to pass his final 
examination he will require to serve an apprenticeship of six years. The 
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boys who pass the examination will be given a substantial increase of wages. 
If necessary their wages will be paid them while attending the University, 
and every encouragement will be given to -these boys. Entrance to our 
drawing office will be as at present, viz., a boy must have been for at least 
two and a half years in the workshop, and have kept to within two and a half 
per cent, of perfect time-keeping. Entrance is then gained by competitive 
standard examination, and a substantial increase of wages is given to those 
lads who pass this examination. The parents of one of the last 50 appren- 
tices we have given employment to are in a position to give the lad a 
University education. The parents of about three or four would, with some 
assistance, be able to give their sons a University education. The other 45 
are jjoys who have left school at about fourteen years of age, commenced their 
apprenticeship when about sixteen years of age, and, during these two years 
have all, without exception, been working. Not one of them had attended 
evening classes during this period. The bright and clever lads will come to 
the top under any circumstances, but there are quite a number of those we 
have in our employment who can be greatly assisted, and who, with a little 
encouragement, will be vastly better for a University education. I wish to 
emphasise the fact very strongly that we are decidedly of opinion that the 
best we can do to assist young men is to enable them to attend the University 
in winter and to work in summer. We have come to this decision after a 
good deal of discussion with those on our staff who are well able to speak 
from their own experience. 

Professor C. J. Lambert (Associate) : My Lord and Gentlemen, I should 
not have ventured to come forward here except that I have been asked to do 
so, as I fancy it may appear that the professorial element has been already 
sufficiently in .evidence. It is natural that we teachers should be looked 
upon with a certain amount of suspicion when we come to talk about 
matters connected with the education of engineers. I had the pleasure and 
advantage of consulting with Professor Dalby on the subject of his paper, 
and I must confess that I was very much struck with the contrast of the 
American practice with what has been for so long the custom here in 
England. It seems to me that when an American employer desires an 
addition to his staff, he simply writes to Cornell or one of the other Technical 
Colleges and asks for a college' man. They appear to keep the article in 
stock, and they send on a theoretically trained and likely man at once. I 
understand he is supplied immediately with a living wage, and although, of 
course, it is not all those thus sent who turn out great successes in practice, 
yet the employers find it pays them to go to this expense with the hope-^ 
the certainty in fact — of ultimately getting good men by this means. I am 
glad to see that the masters are waking up, and, indeed, our own Govern- 
ment also. As you know, the Admiralty has gone so far as to appoint the 
very best professor of theoretical engineering they can find, a man, I may 
say, pre-eminent as a teacher and authority on all branches of scientific 
engineering. They have dignified him with a title exceeding that held by 
his predecessors at the Royal Naval College, he is to be called the Director- 
General of Naval Education. I think it shows that our leaders are beginning 
to feel that the question of scientific engineering education is vital to the 
country as a nation. The contrast provided by the American system seems 
to me very great in view of the obstinate adherence to the belief in the 
omnipotence of pure handicraft, and of the contempt for scientific teaching 
which has hitherto been so prevalent among the masters in England. 
My chief object in addressing you is to raise a point which has 
not been alluded to to-day (possibly because there is plenty to talk 
about), and that is, the question of the proper supply of instructors. My 
own impression is that it is harder to make a good teacher than 
to make a good engineer. A really successful teacher is a rara avis , 
and I think that, when once he is discovered, he should be encouraged 
and retained. The existing practice in all the Technical Colleges, and, I am 
afraid, also in many places of general education is, it seems to me, to appoint 
almost any one to teach, without first knowing whether he has that very rare 
and important gift. Now, speaking from long experience, I am sure that 
our boya do not get that accurate and sound teaching in elementary 
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mechanical laws at the' Technical Colleges which they ought to receive from 
the junior staff, and I think it is for this reason : the instructors are 
appointed at a low salary and have no prospects to encourage them to make 
teaching their profession. A young, and probably clever, student, thus 
appointed, may be, and often is, utterly incapable of imparting his knowledge, 
and he does not find it worth his while to devote himself to the labour of 
learning how to teach. Now, this is all wrong. You may say, of course, 
that we cannot afford to do anything else. Then I say, gentlemen, if you 
make a scheme for technical scientific education, a very necessary part of it 
is that you should provide the proper tools with which to carry it out. 
I have heard a successful and eminent engineer say that he does not care in 
the least what a tool costs him, provided it is ten per cent, better than the 
one he will have to replace and throw upon the scrap heap. If that is the 
case, why do we practise this very serious false economy in the matter of 
the supply of good teachers. I am not speaking for myself or for others 
who, like myself, have no reason to. complain of their position; but I am 
speaking more of the junior assistants at the- Colleges who, after all, do the 
bulk of the teaching. I think you ought to pay them much better, and 
ought to give them encouragement to stay on to learn their profession of 
teaching, and not, after they have had some practice with their pupils and 
have learned to a certain extent how to teach them, allow them to go away 
in search of a better salary. That, I take it, is a very cryi ng evil, and the 
cause of many educational failures. A thirty years’ connection with the 
teaching profession convinces me of the urgency of reform in this direction, 
and, I think the matter is worthy of serious consideration. With regard to 
the proposed system of “sandwiching,” as it is called, the scientific and the 
practical education, I may say that I am heartily in favour of Mr. Yarrow’s 
third scheme. I have some experience of the others, and the question as to 
whether you should first send a boy to the Technical College and afterwards 
for three years to the shops, or whether you should invert the order and 
put the shop training first, is very much debated. My own opinion 
is that neither method is right. I think, if you send a boy to a Technical 
College and let him study for three years, he will by that time, perhaps, 
have contracted a certain distaste for the practical roughness of the work- 
shop and for the associations he would there have to make. And if, on the 
other hand, you send him to the workshop first, he may, in his three or four 
years there, lose all his student habits and the desire for study. I believe it 
is very common for both of those experiences to occur. I do not believe for 
one moment in the other plan of sending a boy to the workshops and. 
encouraging or forcing him to try to acquire all the necessary scientific 
education in evening classes. I speak from an experience gained both as a 
teacher and a father, and know how difficult it is to get a boy, who has to 
get up at a quarter past five in the morning and work till five o’clock in the 
evening, to settle down to scientific thought after that time. It is as much 
as you can do to keep him awake. It seems to me that Mr. Yarrow’s third 
scheme solves the difficulty entirely. I quite believe that the six o’clock 
attendance at the workshops is necessary, because I think it very important 
that a pupil in the works should go through exactly the same experiences for 
a considerable period as the workman whom he hopes to command in after 
years. I think that can be very well done in the six summer months, and 
that the six winter months should be devoted to scientific technical study. 
May I revert to the question of the provision pf an efficient instructing staff, 
and express the hope that most of you may think as I do of the extreme 
importance of first carefully choosing your teachers and then giving them 
the opportunity to learn their work, and to adopt it. as a profession (with 
sufficient leisure, of course, to enable them to keep in touch with modern 
progress), instead of encouraging them by actual need of a better income 
to go elsewhere. 

Mr. C. E. Stromeyer (Member of Council) : My Lord and Gentlemen, 
I need hardly add any words to those which have already been said, not only 
as to the value of the paper, but also as to Mr. Yarrow’s proposals. The 
interesting discussion we have listened to shows the importance of the 
paper, and I think it would be very advantageous if this discussion could be 
printed and attached} to the separate copies, for I believe that in this 
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particular case the discussion has been quite as valuable as the paper itself. 
I wish to make a few remarks about some points of the paper before dealing 
with the question of education generally 1 . Our American cousins have 
several advantages over us in regard, to technical education. First, their 
workmen are quite reconciled to the idea of automatic and labour-saving 
machinery, and, although it is perhaps ’not quite fair to say that the American 
engineer is more a machine tender than an engineer, I think to a very large 
extent that is the case. In England, engineers have to learn manipulation, 
but in America this is not so necessary.- In some respects their conditions 
are similar to those in chemical work's. If anything goes wrong with a 
process, a furnace, or a retort, or anything else, it is the manager or the sub- 
mahager who is applied to for instructions, he being the one who knows all 
about it; but in an engineering works here one would hardly go to the 
manager for information about,. say K a forging. The smith who manipulates 
iron all the year round is expected to know, and generally does know, more 
about forging than the manager, and-.th^re are hundreds of other operations 
in English engineering shops about which the men, through their intimate 
knowledge of the materials and of the work that has to be done, know far 
more than the manager himself, and the managers are, therefore, in 
England, at a disadvantage. But in America, where there is so much work 
done by automatic machinery, the zfianagers themselves really have the 
control of the business. In that respect I think it is very much easier in 
America to draft men with scientific .college training direct into the shops 
than is possible here in England.. I do not believe that British students 
drafted into the works would acquire that command of the men which they 
do in America. There, a thorough knowledge of the latest devices is 
essential to a manager, so that he may be in a position to instruct his — often 
untrained — men ; here the men won’t be bothered with novelties. Now 
there is one point that has been referred to by Professor Lambert with 
regard to the teaching staff. I do think that every endeavour should 
be made to increase the salaries of , the teaching staff, and thereby 
attract men who really know not only the scientific side of the question 
but also the practical side. It is quite impossible to get men who 
have had any real practical experience to go to Universities and Colleges 
and give the results of their practical experience in combination with theory 
to their students unless they are exceedingly well paid. If a man has a 
good combination of both theory and practice, he is worth ten times more in 
a shop than any salary that he can command at any College. I see by the 
* paper that the fees paid by students in America are between 401. and 501. 
per annum, and in Scotland I understand they are now reduced to nothing. 
I studied in Germany, and, as far as I caD remember, the fees which I paid 
for sixty hours of lectures and drawing, per week, were about 61. for the 
whole year of three terms. As far as my memory serves me, the average fee 
was 2s. per hour per week for the three terms. My technical education in 
Germany, combined with town living, was much cheaper than the school 
education of my brother, who was six years younger than I, and who was at 
a public school there. On an average, my expenses for three 'years amounted 
to 1201. in Aix-la-Ohapelle, and this, being a fashionable watering town, was 
naturally very much dearer to live in than most other towns in Germany. 
Scholarships are hardly known in Germany. There are a few, but nobody 
boasts of enjoying them. In my opinion, scholarships, especially the really 
valuable ones, tend to cause cramming, and this simply means learning by 
heart, which is fatal to the thinking powers. Boys who have the power of 
remembering words, win scholarships easily, whereas those who have the 
power of thinking, and who, more often than not, have only medium 
memories — the very boys we all wish to make engineers of — have no'chance 
of doing so. These scholarships, in the case of engineering sciences, really 
encourage a class of boys who are unfit for that particular branch, or who 
become unfit through cramming. I fear that our English education tends 
very strongly to exaggerate our memories and, at the same time, to kill the 
thinking powers. The whole system of English preliminary education 
seems to be a thoroughly classical one. Consequently, only boys with good 
memories get on well at school. Those with common-sense thinking powers, 
if not crippled at school, get on in after life. The headmasters .of our 
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Schools are almost all classical scholars, and it is quite natural that these 
men, who are doing their best for the boys, will teach them what they 
think is best, and what they have always been taught to look upon 
as best for themselves, viz., Latin, Greek, and Euclid, which means 
learning by heart and how to live by rule, with less and less thinking 
requirements. To be successful ajt examinations the boys must know 
what is expected to be. in the examination papers. The system requires 
that the memory should be trained", and, therefore, does not allow the boys 
to think for themselves. Such training, I think, kills all but the most 
exceptional faculties in a boy. The recent discussion about the engineers in 
the Navy has brought to the front a question which really hinged on their 
social position, and I for one thoroughly welcome the recent Admiralty 
scheme in which it seems that these matters may be altered for the better. 
If you compare the various professions, you will find, for instance, that 
lawyers and others who have to study the classics never come into intimate 
contact with workmen. This is trye t even of chemists and medical men, 
whereas engineers, if they are going to he successful, must go through the 
shops at an early age. I do not mean to say that a boy there is actually 
learning how to handle men, but he comes in contact with them, and in after 
life he knows how to deal with them better than does a youth who has been 
at College till he is twenty-two or twenty-three, and is then put into works. 
Now I come to this question, about the difficulty of engineers being both 
good engineers and gentlemen. Their contact with the workmen militates 
against them. Well-to-do boys (of, say, fourteen to sixteen years of age), 
going through the works, will have previously received what 'might be called 
a classical education. They know Latin and Greek and Euclid. These 
accomplishments make no impression on the men, but the knowledge that 
the men possess, their ability to forge and hammer and chip, to file, saw, 
plane, turn, &c., appeals to the instinct of young boys, and they very soon 
look up to their fellow workmen as being vastly superior to the schoolmasters 
who have been teaching them what now appear to be useless subjects. That 
admiration for the workmen’s abilities will, in a comparatively short time, 
ripen into a feeling of admiration for the men themselves, to such an extent 
that their language and their manners will be copied, and by and by, if the 
contact continues, these well-to-do boys will be proud of being what they call 
“ rough diamonds.” I think it would be far better for boys going to shops 
at an early age that their education should have been such that when they go 
there, they should have knowledge which is superior to that of the men in 
their own particular line. Give them a little knowledge of physics and 
chemistry and mechanics — they need not know much, because the workman 
does not know much — they would then be able to _ estimate the workmen at 
their true worth, and would be able to see that these men do not know as 
much as would be thought by other boys fed on classics only, and the boys 
would not acquire that admiration for them which they do at present. 

Professor R. L. Weighton (Member) : My Lord and Gentlemen, the 
subject which is before us at present is one which, to my mind, cannot be 
exceeded in importance for an institution such as this, raising as it does the 
whole question of the training of those who have to carry on engineering 
and its allied industries in the future. In discussing this matter, it has 
always seemed to me to be very important indeed to begin my making sure 
as to what classes we are to educate. With outsiders — in newspapers, and 
popularly — there is a great confusion of ideas between apprentices and those 
who are something more than mere apprentices. One might distinguish as 
between “ apprentices ” and “ pupils,” for instance ; meaning by the former 
the young artisan or workman, the young rank and file of the engineering 
army, and meaning by the latter, the pupils, the young officers of the 
engineering army, the draughtsmen, the managers, the employers, and others 
who are to direct the labour and prepare the designs on which the others 
work. This point has already been emphasised to some extent, but I think 
we cannot emphasise it too much or too often, and I should therefore begin 
by observing that what I have to say refers entirely to the education of the 
latter class, the pupils. That class, I take it, is the only one referred to in 
the very interesting and instructive paper of Professor Dabby. I think it is 
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indisputable, and granted on all hands, that this country is vastly behind 
our great competitors, America and Germany, in the education of the pupil 
class, the' officer class, in engineering— and in engineering I include naval 
architecture, ' ' of course. As regards the artisan — the British artisan — * 
those who are 'generally considered to speak with authority tell us that 
he is second to none in the world, and my experience certainly bears 
it but. So long as he works, his work is very efficient. With regard to 
His education, important as it is, I think we need not trouble 
ourselves at 1 this meeting. There is already sufficient provision in 
existence for his education. His five' years’ apprenticeship in the works, 
coiitpled with attendance at such evening classes' as are to be found at any 
ohe\of the very many efficient schools, polytechnics or colleges which have 
evening classes, will provide sufficient equipment for the efficient discharge 
Of his duties; but when we come to the other and higher class, the pupils, 
then we' come into a field in which, we must all admit, this country is lagging 
sadly behind. And this leads one, td'. inquire why this should be. Why 
Should the ’education in this country of the pupil engineer who is to direct 
others, Who is to design and to scheme' and to think 1 , be behind that of other 
countries such as Germany and America ? To my mind this question finds 
an answer in the second part of Professor Dalby’s paper, and this is- a point 
that I wish to emphasise, although I have been to some extent anticipated by 
Sir William White. He said something’ which, to my mind, has all along 
applied with very great force. I think an examination of this question will 
show that the reason we in this country have lagged so much behind in the 
higher technical education is due almost entirely to the general attitude of 
the employers towards the college-trained man in engineering: I do not say 
this as a reflection upon the employers. I think it is natural, in the history 
of engineering in this country, that such a State of 'things should have come 
about, but we have now reached a Stage at which we ought to set about 
putting our house in order. If we do not do so, we shall certainly suffer in 
the immediate future, and ultimately we shall suffer very seriously indeed. 
There is, I think, no doubt about that. Professor Dalby has very well shown 
in his paper that in America — and I think the same thing may be said’ with 
regard to Germany — the employers look upon a thorough college training, 
obtained by an organised course of instruction in day classes, as essential to 
an engineering education, and, furthermore, that they are prepared to give 
privileges in the shape of access to the different departments of their 
workshops, and increased' pay to young men who have’ had that training, 
thereby providing the best of all inducements for them to 1 equip themselves 
in that way".' Now what do we have in this country ? Speaking with some 
experience both in the workshop and as a teacher of engineering and naval 
architecture, 1 we find as" a rule the very reverse. I am very pleased, however, 
to notice that this spirit is fast leaving' the employers ’of this country. Since 
I came here this morning two 1 or three cases have been prominently brought 
forward in which employers have changed their system, and are now prepared 
to' look at 'college-trained' men in quite a different light; but one swallow 
does not make a summer, and I fear that the great majority of our employers 
have still got the notion that a young man who has gone through' an 
engineering cux-riculum at college is no better as a pupil than another who 
has come direct from school. That is absolutely the case with a great 
number of our employers, and they will therefore give no additional 
privileges or consideration to the man who has gone through a college 
training. Now it seems to me that this is the crux of the whole problem, 
and if ive could only persuade engineering employers to offer inducements 
either similar to those offered in America, or other equivalent ones, we would 
have no lack of thoroughly qualified young men. It is not to be supposed 
that a young man should voluntarily undergo for three or four years’ severe 
mental' exertion such as is entailed by a University course in engineering 
science, or that he should deny himself many pleasures during his pupilage 
all for nothing, or when, at any rate in the immediate future, he can see no 
benefit. We cannot expect that, unless there is some direct and immediate 
inducement offered. That to my mind is at the bottom of the whole problem. 
The- question then arises, how can we so arrange matters that this will not 'be 
so in the future ? An4 that naturally leads us to the very instructive and 
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suggestive regulations which have just been presented hy Mr. Yarrow.- 
I do not think there is any one who has considered this question broadly 
hut will agree that those regulations, Or something similar to them, are 
a very good solution of the question, and if we could only persuade 
engineers to adopt them, the problem would practically be solved. If 
employers say that it will not pay them to offer these inducements in 
the shape of increased remuneration to a college-bred student just because 
he has acquired a University education in • engineering or naval archi- 
tecture, that it will not pay them to allow him to absent himself to attend 
college, thereby to some extent disorganising the workshop, my answer to 
that argument would be, try it. If the Americans have found that it pays, 
I do not see why we should not, and Mr. Yarrow has told us that he at least 
has deliberately framed those regulations from the point of view of £ s. d. 
He considers they will pay. I should say it is one of the best investments 
that an employer could make. By and by (I should say within five or ten 
years) the return will come in the shape of a greater available number of 
well-qualified young men, capable of taking up the higher branches 
of engineering and naval architecture. My Lord, I should also like to 
mention, with regard to the regulations which Mr. Yarrow has presented, 
and which it seems to me, focus the whole of the matter presented to us by 
Professor Dalby, that they have been brought before several of the employers 
on the North-East coast of England, and I am authorised to mention that 
there are about half a dozen at least of the firms there who have already 
intimated that they are wishful of adopting regulations somewhat similar to 
these. Before sitting down I should just like to say, because I feel it very 
personally indeed, how much indebted I think the profession, and, indeed, 
the country generally, is to Mr. Yarrow for his disinterested initiative in this 
matter. 

Mr. H. G. Morse (Member) : My Lord, not having heard the paper read 
or discussed, I am taken somewhat at a disadvantage, but I am much 
interested in the subject. For many years I have had under my direction 
a large number of engineers, and have naturally arrived at fixed conclusions 
as to the training best adapted to bring about results satisfactory both to the 
employer and to the engineer. The advantages of having an engineer with 
an education partly technical and partly practical are that his services 
become valuable sooner, he does not require excessive coaching by superior 
officers, and he rises to responsible positions at an earlier age, when 
information is more easily acquired. On the other hand, the time taken for 
practical training leaves less time available for theoretical education, and, 
consequently* the recipient is not prepared to reach eventually as high a 
position as others who have a more thorough theoretical training ; for it 
must be admitted that only in exceptional cases does an engineer advance 
much in theoretical knowledge after leaving the Technical School. The 
advantage of spending the whole period of technical training in acquiring 
theoretical knowledge is that one is much better prepared to investigate and 
reduce to practical results whatever problems may present themselves, 'and 
no engineer can foresee in just what field he may have to work in the future. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” and the young man just out Of 
the University is liable to.think he knows' much more than is credited to him 
by his employer. If his education has been purely theoretical, he soon has 
his conceit rudely destroyed, and only then is he in a position to acquire 
practical knowledge. Having had a thorough, grounding in theory, he 
acquires practical knowledge rapidly; and, in the course of a few years, 
outstrips the engineer with - a mixed education, and is prepared to go far 
beyond him. The conclusion I have arrived at is that the best results to the 
employer as well as to the engineer (and their interests • are identical) comes 
from a purely theoretical training. The usual method pursued in the .United 
States is to take on each year a number of young engineers and give them 
the opportunity of absorbing practical knowledge through supervision of and 
contact with those who are more experienced. The object sought for is not 
so much to get back the immediate value of their salaries as to push them 
along as rapidly as they can master their tasks, in order to get young men 
‘With energy and ambition into important positions. Such men may be 
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assumed to have courage, and this, coupled with confidence and a well- 
grounded education, brings success ; and when success comes early in life, it 
lasts longer. The New York Shipbuilding Company built a large plant, 
organised the management, and was in full operation with four thousand 
men employed, all in three years. The problem, therefore, was different 
from the usual one, as we had not time to gradually train our engineers. We 
organised our corps with men selected as best we could to fill each grade, 
and made our promotion, much more rapidly than usual, owing to lack of 
suitability of many of the men selected. It was deemed advisable to partially 
organise our yard with men of technical experience. We therefore selected 
abQut twenty of our best draughtsmen, and placed them in charge of various 
departments as assistants to superintendents and foremen of practical 
experience ; the result has been very gratifying, although only in operation 
one year. 

Professor D. S. Capper, M.A. (Visitor) : My Lord, I should like at the 
outset to add an expression of my own personal sense of gratitude to Professor 
Dalby for the succinct way in which he has put before us the system of 
training engineers which obtains in the United States, and I should equally 
like to thank Mr. Yarrow for the most excellent remarks Avhich he has made 
as to the lines on which he feels that we want to amend our system of training 
in his country. In saying this I should like to take exception to one word 
which Professor Weighton let fall. I do not believe for one moment that 
Mr. Yarrow’s motive in this is disinterested. I believe Mr. Yarrow appreciates 
the true interests of the nation, and that he identifies his own interests, in 
their highest sense, with those of the nation in suggesting this movement. 
You have had a good many professors speaking to you to-day. I should 
like to speak to you as a practical man, for, after all, an engineering 
professor ought to be a practical man, and if he is not a practical man 
he cannot rightly fulfil the functions of a professor. My experience — both 
from the practical and from the teaching side — is this. There are three 
orders in which you can train engineers. They have been referred to before, 
but I may perhaps put them in my own words. First of all, you may take 
a boy fourteen or fifteen years of age, trained in the sort of haphazard way 
which, I am afraid, passes for education in too many of our public schools. 
Then you send him into the shops and you give him five years in the works, 
where you expect him to pick up his information as best he can — and he 
does pick up a good deal of information and comes out at the age of 
nineteen or twenty with a training which is unsurpassed in its own way ; 
for it gives a lad his professional training, or rather his trade training, if I may 
say so, as a native language, in a way which no other system can. He 
assimilates knowledge of the works’ methods instinctively. But he is 
limited in this way, that he has never had to really think of the basis 
upon which his trade training has been erected, and, consequently, he has 
had no real mental training in the scientific basis of the profession which 
he is going to follow. He makes an excellent workman ; he makes, 
probably, a pretty fair foreman, and possibly may make a very good foreman 
in exceptional cases. But I should like to emphasise the point that it is the 
exceptional cases that have made our great manufacturing industries. In 
the exceptional cases, under such a system as I have described, you get men 
of exceptional ability, who rise to positions of eminence by their own 
intrinsic merit, which those who are less gifted, though trained in a more 
efficient way, may perhaps, never reach. It is those men who have founded 
our manufactures, and, consequently, there has grown up the idea that the 
training they received is all that is necessary for the purpose of producing 
men capable of carrying out our industrial processes to the best profit. 
Now, we are confronted with foreign nations — I do not like to use the word 
“ foreign ” in regard to the United States, because it hardly seems to apply 
somehow — but we have, at any rate, other nations which have been trained 
in a different way, and with whom we have to compete. Our manufactories 
are far more numerous than they were in the past, and we cannot trust to 
intrinsic genius, but. must train up men who will be able to lead on the 
industrial progress which we hope to make in competition with other 
nations. The defect for this purpose of the method of training I have 
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described is that when at works a hoy forgets his school training. It is, 
moreover, very difficult to get a lad to go to college afterwards. If lie has 
gone through the factory first, he falls under the notice of his employer, and 
he may get an appointment offered to him which is attractive at the time, 
and which he accepts. It is, therefore, only a small percentage of those who 
are trained in that way, and then only those who are least prominent, that 
return to the scientific college training, and then you spend the first year in 
reminding them of the knowledge they possessed before they went to the 
works. If you take the other order, and let a lad go to college straight 
from school, then the difficulty arises which has been referred to more than 
once, that he is, for the full college period of three years out of touch 
with the works, and he gets to think the training he is going through 
in the college is all the training required ; and when he comes out first 
in the examinations, he thinks he is brilliant engineer, whereas we all know 
he has not begun to be an engineer, but has simply learned the scientific 
facts on which he can base his engineering knowledge and training. Then, 
when he goes to the works, he learns his mistake and is disheartened, and 
his employer and those above him treat him as a man who thinks he has 
knowledge that he has not really got. In order to correct that error, the 
only possible way, as far as I can see, is to combine the two and work them 
together. If you can only take the student and let him have six months — or 
say a portion of each year — in the college and a portion in the works, you 
get the two trainings blended together, and you do not run the risk of the 
man either losing touch with practice or losing his school knowledge, and you 
do not let him suffer from what has been called a “ swelled head.” I should 
also like to urge the same course from another point of view. I think one 
of the most important persons you have to train is the teacher. He wants 
training as much as, or more than, the pupils do. For training a teacher 
the system, or want of system, under which too many work here is very bad. 
A nine months’ course is arranged in which the laboratories are filled with 
students every hour of the day. You expect your teacher to keep in touch 
with all the modern developments which are so rapidly taking place in his 
profession (for without such contact he cannot remain a practical man), and 
yet you do not give him one moment for original work nor for keeping 
himself in touch with those developments. He is kept hard at it all the 
time and is paid a salary — I am not speaking of the chief teachers but 
rather of the junior teachers and assistants — which is totally inadequate to 
keep him without his trying to do additional work of some kind or another 
to add to his pay, and he has neither time nor opportunity for doing work 
of the right kind which is essential to him to keep his teaching vigorous and 
active. The result is that too often a man who starts as a good practical 
teacher stays away from the practical and becomes a mere drudge. 
Under a system of six months in college and six months in the works, 
a teacher has an opportunity during the time his students are at the 
works of keeping himself in touch with his profession, and of working 
out original experiments which are so rightly considered as essential 
to the re-invigoration of a teacher. Anybody who has tried to make 
a research experiment in engineering knows that an hour here and 
an hour there in a laboratory full of students is an absolutely impossible 
arrangement for carrying through such continuous experimental research as 
is requisite for adding to our knowledge. At the same time, a six months’ 
alternating system will give employers an opportunity during the six 
months when the pupils are in their works, of suggesting to them : “ Why 
“ should you not find out such and such a piece of information which is 
“ needed in our works, and on which no data are available ? ’ You also 
give the student the opportunity by a post-graduate course of helping the 
employer to solve problems which he has no other means of solving. One 
is apt to wax enthusiastic when one finds what one has always looke^ upoi 
as ideals which could never be reached, and which one has had diffidence in 
urging, because they are so clearly beneficial to teachers, now being urged 
from the employers’ side. I feel that it is tremendously to the teacher s 
interest that this system should be adopted, but I believe with Mr. Yarrow 
that it is equally to the employer’s interest also. . In the north, they have 
had this alternating system in the colleges and universities for many years, 
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as we have heard from Professor Barr and others. Here, in the south, one 
great difficulty has been the rigidity with which employers have exacted 
premiums. I constantly have students who cannot afford premiums, who 
are able and who ought to rise to the top. They come to us, perhaps, with 
scholarships. Very often I have found that two or three out of the best five 
men in a class are students who are not able to afford to come to college 
unless they have obtained scholarships. Those men never can get their 
practical training as engineers, because employers in London want 
premiums, and they have to go without the practical training which would 
enable them to rise without great difficulty to leading positions. We are 
ready at King’s College, as elsewhere, to adopt this alternating system ; 
but) the requirements to make the change a real success are these: we 
want, in the first place, to get employers to encourage college training by 
receiving qualified students into their works without premiums. 
Secondly, we want to enlist the sympathy of some of the teachers; 
and, thirdly, we want, and perhaps you will forgive my alluding to 
it, the means to enable the London colleges to carry out the change 
without further financial strain. The people of this country have not 
realised that we cannot have real educational establishments unless they are 
properly supported. If one compares them with those in the United States, 
and thinks of the endowments, and gifts, and so on, made to those teaching 
establishments as compared with ours, one is apt to become envious and to 
almost desire to cross the water. 

Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc. : My Lord and Gentlemen, anything 
in the nature of a reply is, I think, unnecessary. I should, like to thank the 
speakers very much for the kind things they have said (about my paper. 
The discussion it has caused is of considerably more value than the paper 
itself. The speakers are in general agreement that a change which would 
bring the employers and the Colleges into co-ordination is necessary, and 
that the proposed alternating six months’ system is one way in which this 
change might be brought about. Mr. Yarrow has included this system in 
the Rules of Apprenticeship he has arranged for his works and which he 
has laid before the meeting. Beyond thanking you for the encouraging 
interest you have taken in my paper, I will not take up any more of your 
time. 

The , Chairman (Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, K.C.B., Vice-President) : 
Gentlemen, - I am sure I may again, in your name, heartily thank 
Professor Dalby for raising this, most serious and interesting question 
and Mr. Yarrow for the effort he has made to strike a new note in our 
national industries. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Synopsis of Report and Summary of Recommendations. 

[ The Numbers refer to paragraphs of the Report.'] 


INTRODUCTION 

(1.) Constitution of the Committee ; terms 
of reference — (2 ) Preliminary meeting m London. 
— (3 ) Proceedings at Glasgow.— (4 ) At Leeds — 
(5.) At Manchester — (6.) At Birmingham — (7.) 
Summary of Provincial inquiries, — (8.) Proceedings 
in London — (9 ) Further investigation necessary 

Chapter I. 

HISTORY OP THE TECHNICAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SYSTEM 

(10 ) Origin of the State scholarship system ; 
the Simla Conference of 1901. 

(11.) The Government of India’s scheme of 
1902. [See also Appendix I ] 

(12 and 13 ) Despatch from the Secretary of 
State (Lord George Hamilton) in 1903. [See also 
Appendix I.] 

(14.) Subsequent modifications of the scheme 
[See also Appendix I.] 

(15.) Initiation of the scheme in India [See also 
Appendix II.] 

(16 ) Subjects • studied by State technical 
scholars, and institutions which they have attended 
[See also Appendix III ] — (17.) Summary of ex- 
penditure [See also Appendix IV.] — (18.) Working 
of the system summarised. [See also Appendix V ] 
— (19) Recent development of technical education 
in India. Influx of Indian students to centres of 
technical instruction in the United Kingdom 

Chapter II. 

REVIEW OP THE WORKING OP THE 
SCHOLARSHP SYSTEM. 

(20.) Three main questions for consideration • — 

(i ) How do Indian students acquit themselves 
at British universities and technological schools ? 

(li ) Is practical experience in workshops and 
manufacturing concerns an essential part of indus- 
trial training r If so, are Indian students able to 
get it ? 

(iii.) Do Indian technological students succeed 
in finding employment on their return to India ? 

(21 ) — (i ) Indian students at British Univer- 
sities and technical institutions generally successful. 
Some failures and the harm they do. — (22.) Credit- 
able record of the Government of India scholars, 
and of other picked students — (23 ) Question of the 
sufficiency of the Indian students’ preliminary 
training m India — (24 ) Need for improving the 
teaching of drawing in Indian schools and colleges. 
— (25.) Paramount importance of previous Works ex- 
perience. — (26.) Views of the engineering profession 
as formulated hy the Institution of Civil Engineers 
(1903-05) . — (27 ) The same principle recognised 
in metallurgical and textile industries, and in 
tanning, dyeing, and mining. — (28.) Success of 
Indian textile students. — (29.) Failure of Indian 
mining students. — (30.) Contrast between Indian 
textile and mining scholars illustrates the signal 
importance of previous familiarity with the in- 
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dustry — (31.) The leather industry , two distinct 
types of student . — The man “ with tanning in the 
blood ” ; and (32 ) the research chemist in the 
leather industry. — (33 ) Good relations between 
Indian students and their British class-fellows — 
(34) Summary of conclusions on the question 
“ How do Indian students acquit themselves at 
British' universities and technical schools P ” 

(35 ) — »(n.) “ Is practical experience m workshops 
and manufacturing concerns an essential part of in- 
dustrial tra in i n g P ’’ Professors and men of business 
unanimous that it is — -(36 ) Indian students recog- 
nise the vital importance of Works experience — (37 ) 
Extension of scholarship period necessary, so as to 
allow for whole-time apprenticeship. — (38 ) Works 
experience for Indian students generally obtainable 
by organised effort, and the co-operation of broad- 
minded employers —(39 ) Summary of conclusions 
on the question, “ Is practical experience in work- 
“ shops and manufacturing concerns an essential 
“ part of industrial training ? And if so, can 
“ Indian students get it ? ” 

(40 ) — (iii.) “ How far have Indian technical 
“ students found employment upon their return to 
“ India ? ” Complete information not available 
Immediate results not the true test of success — 
(41 ) After-careers of returned Government 
scholars [See also Appendix V , column 6 ] — (42 ) 
Government scholars who stay on m Europe or 
America , a contingency to be provided for. — 
(43.) After-careers of scholars of the Calcutta 
“ Association for the Advancement of Scientific and 
“ Industrial Education of Indians ” [See also 
Appendix VI ] — (44 ) Difliculties of the trained 
man on his return to India , some signs of progress. 
—(45 ) Views of students now under training ; 
prospects on the whole not bad , small concerns 
offer opportunities ; “ pioneering ” of vast industries 
by returned scholars an impossibility. — (46.) 
Summary as regards prospect of employment for 
returned scholars 

Chapter III. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
IMPROVING THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM 

(47.) General recommendations. — (48 ) A stan- 
dard. of general education on the Science side laid 
down — (49.) Preliminary practical experience im- 
portant m all industries, essential in mining. — - 
(50.) Elasticity in the system of selection desirable ; 
the principle of choosing the man rather than the 
industry. — (51.) Scnolarships to be awarded after 
consultation with business men and Employers’ 
Associations m India — (52 ) Training after selec- 
tion ; period to be extended so as, to include Works 
experience — (53.) Method of securing Works 
experience for Indian scholars ; a matter of organisa- 
tion, and dependent on the continued co-operation of 
British employers. — (54.) Responsibilities of firms 
holding contracts from the India Office. — (55.) 
Due notice to be given by the authorities in India of 
the grant of scholarships — (56.) Question of 
reducing the scholarship allowance — (57.) Revision 
of the rules for Government scholarships obedience 
to the India Office^ and to employers and foremen 
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daring Works training, to be strictly enforced. — 
(58.) Return to India within a specified period to 
Toe required, security being taken before the scholar- 
ship is awarded. — (59.) Measures for assisting 
returned scholars to secure employment ; existing 
Advisory Committees to act as Appointments 
Boards in India. — (60 ) Record to he kept of the 
after-careers of Government scholars, and regular 
reports to he sent to the India Office. — (61.) Finan- 
cial effect of recommendations ; the ideal training 
for an industrial career long and costly ; only the 
elite to he trained at the public expense. 

Chapter IV. 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 
PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES 

(63.) Engineering General Summary — (64.) 
The ideal training for an engineer, as formulated 
hy the Institution of Civil Engineers, 1903-05.— 
(65.) Training of Indian students must follow the 
approved practice of the profession in the United 
Kingdom — (66.) Preliminary workshop course in 
India recommended — The college course ; a higher 
standard maintained in English and Scottish uni- 
versities as compared with colleges in India. A 
thorough grounding in specified subjects (viz., 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechanical 
drawing, and descriptive geometry), to be given 
before the scholar leaves India. Works experience 
as an integral part of an engineer’s training , the 
practice in this country . — 

Mechanical and electrical engineers , three 
classes distinguished : — (1) Apprentices ; (2) 
Premium apprentices ; (3) Pupils. 

Civil Engineering, “ the pupil system.” 

(67.) Application of the system to Indian 
students : — Mechanical Engineering ; list to be kept 
by India Office of firms willing to train Indian 
students as apprentices, and to arrange, if necessary, 
for their college courses. (68.) Electrical Engi- 
neering , the same system applicable, but a more 
advanced knowledge of mathematics essential. 
(69 ) Civil Engineering , better opportunities for 
practical training exist m India, especially on State 
railways ; engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
ment might take premium-paying pupils. Sanitary 
and municipal engineering , special facilities avail- 
able in England. 

(70 ) Mining controversy as to the compara- 
tive merits of University training and evening 
classes in mining centres — (71 ) Opinion of His 
Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Mines — (72.) Opinion 
of Professor Cadman. — (73.) State scholarships 
in mining to be continued, subject to more stringent 
conditions of selection. — (74.) Previous experience 
of work underground indispensable ; a consensus of 
opinion — (75.) The effect of this test in eliminating 
the unfit. — (76.) Abundant facilities for practical 
training in English mines. — (77.) Further practical 
training needed to supplement the University 
course. — (78 ) Summary of recommendations in 
regard to mining scholarships. 

(79.) The Mining Geologist or Prospector- 
general qualifications required, and course of 
training outlined by Sir Thomas Holland. — (80.) 
Metallurgical Industries: Professor Turner on the 
record of past scholars, and the facilities available 
at Birmingham ; the importance of physique and of 
previous connexion with some metal trade, however 
primitive. 

(81.) Recommendations as regards scholarships 
in metallurgy. 

(82.) The Textile Industries: definition of the 
term as including not merely spinning and weaving 
but the further treatment of the fabric that makes 
it marketable (e.g., bleaching, finishing, mercerising, 
dyeing, prirting). 


(83.) Spinning and Weaving: the admirable 
record of- Indian Government scholars. — (84.) Im- 
portance of previous Works experience ; some 
examples of this among Government scholars. — 
(85 ) Practice of German institutions. — (86.) Stan- 
dard of general education and physical fitness 
prescribed. — (87.) The training given in Techno- 
logical Schools and Universities of the United 
Kingdom ; its practical character. — (88.) Sir 
William Mather on the value of the practical 
training given in technical school workshops. — 
(89.) Need for subsequent Works experience under 
business conditions, preferably in the United King- 
dom. — (90.) Difficulty of securing admission of 
Indians to textile concerns in this country ; the 
attitude of manufacturers — “ Not a business propo- 
sition.” — (91.) Textile machine makers helpful — 
(92 ) Facilities offered by German firms of doubtful 
utility. — (93 and 94.) Facilities for a limited num- 
ber of picked men probably obtainable in the textile 
indnstry ; some offers of co-operation already 
secured. 

(95.) Recommendations as regards scholarships 
in spinning and weaving. 

(96.) Bleaching and Finishing : college training 
not the primary qualification. — (97.) No admittance, 
as a rule, to bleaching and finishing works in this 
country.— (98.) Conclusion as regards the grant of 
scholarships in the bleaching and finishing of 
cotton. 

(99 ) Some facilities procurable in the woollen 
industry. 

(100.) Dyeing: experienced men selected as 
State scholars. — (101 ) The training of a dyer ; 
theoretical instruction and practical experience 
alike necessary; the former readily procurable by 
students, but the latter, as a rule, not. — (102). Well- 
equipped laboratories in English institutions ; 
special facilities at Bradford, Leeds, and Man- 
chester. — (103.) Fair prospect of securing Works 
experience for well qualified Indians ; a generous 
offer noted. 

(104.) Recommendations as regards scholarships 
in dyeing. 

(105.) Tanning : two types of student distin- 
guished. Value in either case of technical training 
in the United Kingdom. 

(106.) Firstly, the man with “ tanning in the 
blood.” 

(107.) Previous working experience specially 
important, as there is no system of apprenticeship 
whether for English or for' Indian students. — 
(108). Special advantages at the Leathersellers’ 
Company’s College, Bermondsey. — (109 ) Practical 
training possible in Government leather factories 
in India — (110.) Recommendations as regards 
scholarships for hereditary tanners. 

(111.) Secondly, research chemists in the lea- 
ther indnstry ; an ideal course of training indicated. 
Recommendations as regards scholarships in chemis- 
try as applied to tanning. 

(112.) Scholars of the first type above-mentioned 
likely to predominate at present 

(113 ) Chemical Manufactures .- Works do not 
take students, whether British or Indian, as appren- 
tices. — (114.) Salaried employment as a means of 
securing Works experience. 

(115 ) Grant of scholarships to Indians for the 
study of chemical industries in the United Kingdom 
of doubtful utility ; training in India suggested. 


CONCLUSION. 

(116.) The scholarship system has yielded good 
results, and may be made to yield even better 
results in the future. 
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SUMMARY OP CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 

The main conclusions suggested by the working 
of the scholarship system may be summarised as 
follows : — 

I. On the question “ How do Indian students 
acquit themselves at British Universities and 
technological schools ? ” the Committee find that 
Indian students generally get on well at such 
institutions ; that they are quite up to the average 
capacity of their classes ; if they have read Science 
in India up to the standard of the B.A. or B. Sc 
they are rather better equipped on the theoretical 
side than most of their class-fellows ; if they have 
read up to the Intermediate standard on the Science 
side they can with hard work keep’ up with their 
classes ; those who have only passed the Inter- 
mediate on the Arts side or the Matriculation 
examination of an Indian University cannot take 
full advantage of the instruction given 1 . As a rule 
students who have had practical experience of an 
industry derive great benefit from the teaching 
given in this country and do well, while those who 
have had no previous acquaintance with an industry 
do badly ; Indian students of engineering are handi- 
capped by their general ignorance of machinery and 
by the inadequacy of the training in drawing which 
they have received in India (paragraphs 21-34). 

II. - On the question “Is practical experience 
“ in workshops and manufacturing concerns an 
“ essential part of industrial training, and if so, 
“ can Indian students get it ? ” the Committee 
find that practical experience in works is indispen- 
sable for a complete industrial training ; that the 
period for which Indian students stay in this 
country is usually too short to permit them to take 
full advantage of such practical training as is 
open to them; that in those industries in which 
apprenticeship is the custom Indian students are 
accepted along with British students ; that there are 
industries to which they are unable to get admission 
as apprentices by their own unaided efforts,’ but that 
a carefu| inquiry conducted by the India Office would 
probably .disclose the names of some firms, in almost 
every industry ready to offer to a certain number 
of selected Indians facilities for obtaining the 
requisite practical experience (paragraphs 35-39). 

IH. On the question" Do Indian technological 
students succeed in. finding employment on their 
return to India ? ” the Committee could only 
secure scanty ' evidence ; but from this it would 
appear that .Indian technical students, provided 
they are properly selected and trained, usually do 
find employment iq India sooner or later ; and 
although the pioneering of large industries by in- 
experienced students is not to be expected, small 
concerns ape springing up which do afford oppor- 
tunities to' returned scholars and’ which are likely 
to perform’ a very useful function in. the industrial 
development of India (paragraphs 40-46). 

The following are the detailed suggestions made 
by the Committee : — 

General recommendations : — 

(I.) That students . sent to this country should 
ordinarily have read in India up to the standard of 
the B Sc degree, or the B.A. degree in Science 
subjects, or have obtained an equivalent diploma ; 
but that exceptions' may be made in favour of men 
who have an hereditary connexion with a particular 
industry, provided that they know enough English 
to follow lectures in this country (paragraph 48). 

(2.) That , previous practical experience of an 
industry , should be , recognised as an ordinary 
condition of the grant of a State Scholarship, and 
that this rule should be relaxed only when it can 
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be proved that such preliminary experience is 
unnecessary. In the case of mining at least a 
year’s work underground should be regarded as a 
sine qua non (paragraph 49) . 

(3 ) That as regards the system of selection the 
principle of choosing the man rather than the 
industry to encourage should occasionally be 
followed (paragraph 50) 

(4.) That men of business, directors of 
industry, and Employers’ Associations in India 
should be consulted as to the selection of candidates 
for scholarships (paragraph 51) 

(5.) Th;it practical training under business 
conditions be regarded as an integral part of the 
technical scholars’ education, and that the period 
for which the scholarship is tenable be extended 
(up to five years if,necessary) so as to include a spell 
of continuous works experience (paragraph 52) 

(6.) That the present method of securing 
practical training for Indian technical scholars 
needs to be more thoroughly organised, and that it 
should be the duty of a special officer or Depart- 
ment of the India Office to invite the assistance of 
British employers (paragraph 53). 

(7 ) That in this way a list of firms willing on 
patriotic grounds to co-operate with the India Office 
should be prepared and kept up to date , but that 
if sufficient facilities cannot be thus obtained it may 
be possible to apply to firms holding contracts from 
the India Office (paragraph 54) 

(8 ) That notice of all scholarships awarded 
should be sent to the India Office at as early a date 
as possible by the authorities in India, and that in 
the case of an industry m which no Indian student 
has yet been .trained, no scholarship should be 
awarded until it has been ascertained, by special 
inquiry, that facilities exist for giving a complete 
training, in that branch of industry (paragraph 55). 

(9) That the amount of the scholarship allow- 
ance remain as at present (1501 a year) , but that 
power be taken to reduce the amount during 
works-training, if the employer; recommends this 
(paragraph 56). 

(10.) That the “ Rules for Government scholars ” 
be revised, and that obedience to the India Office, 
and to employers and foremen during works train- 
ing, be strictly enforced (paragraph 57). 

(II.) That Government scholars should he 
required to give an undertaking to repay the value 
of the scholarship if they fail to return to India 
Within three years of its expiry (paragraph 58). 

(1^.) That, local manufacturers and employers 
should be asked to serve on the Provincial Advisory 
Committees ,in India which might perform the 
functions of Appointments Boards and assist re- 
turned scholars to find employment (paragraph 59} 

(13.) That regular reports be sent to the 
India’ Office as to the technical scholara who ‘have 
returned td India, showing how they are employed 
and what salaries they are drawing (paragraph 60) 

(14.) That only men of quite exceptional 
capacity should receive industrial training at the 
public expense, but that when the best available 
men have been chosen they should be given the very 
best training (paragraph 61). 

t • 

Eeoommendations regarding Particular Industries 
Engineering : — 

(i). That the training of Indian engineers 
should follow the approved practice of the pro- 
fession' in the United Kingdom, and comprise : 

, (1.) An introductory workshop course of at least 
one year in mechanical engineering workshops for 
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all students, including those who intend ultimately 
to specialise in mining, electrical engineering, civil 
engineering, and, in fact, every branch of engi- 
neering ; during this introductory course the student 
should be treated as an ordinary apprentice and 
should keep regular hours, be subject to discipline 
and be paid wages. 

(2 ) A college course of normally three sessions : 
stress being laid upon the necessity of a sound and 
and extensive knowledge of mathematics in all 
branches of engineering 

(3 ) Two or three years’ practical training, sub- 
sequent to the college course, in workshops, or on 
works, or hi mines , it being particularly desirable 
that part of the time should be spent m the drawing 
office (paragraphs 63-65) . 

(ii.) That all Indian engineering students of 
whatever branch should receive a year's preliminary 
workshop course in a mechanical engineer’s shop in 
India (paragraph 66). 

(iii.) That Indians who come to the United 
Kingdom for their college course should have 
received in India a training in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and engineering-drawing, of a sufficiently 
advanced character to enable them to join a 
second-year class at once ; special instruction in 
mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry is 
required, and should be given m India (paragraph 
66 ). 

(iv.) That as regards practical training in me- 
chanical engineering, a list be kept by the India 
Office of firms willing to train Indian students 
as apprentices, and to arrange if necessary for their 
attendance at college courses (paragraph 67) 

(v) That in electrical engineering a similar 
system (apprenticeship by a firm which allows the 
apprentice to take a college course) should be 
adopted, and that the scholarship be extended so as 
to be tenable for five years or such other period as 
the apprenticeship lasts (paragraph 69). 

(vi.) That in civil engineering opportunities 
for practical training should be sought in India 
rather than in the United Kingdom, and that it is 
for consideration whether greater facilities might 
not be provided by Government in India ; in par- 
ticular engineers in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment might be allowed to take premium-paying 
pupils (paragraph 69). 

Mining : — 

(i.) That scholarships in Mining (as distin- 
guished from Geology, for which see below) shall 
only be given to men who intend to become mine 
managers or mining engineers. 

(ii.) That in every case the candidate shall have 
actually worked for at least one year in an Indian 
mine — preferably in a paid position. 

(iii.) That a specially strict test of physical 
fitness shall be imposed on candidates before 
selection. 

(iv ) That the candidate shall have reached at 
least the Intermediate Science standard, and shall 
have a competent knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics. 

(v ) That the period of the scholarship shall be 
extended, when the Professor under whom the 
student is working considers it desirable, so as to 
include a period of continuous practical training in 
an English mine (paragraphs 70-78). 

Mining Geology : — 

That provision might be made in the scholar- 
ship system for the training in the United King- 
dom of mining geologists, candidates being required 


to possess a knowledge of economic geology and 
some experience of surveying and mining methods 
(paragraph 79). 

Metallurgy : — 

(i.) That scholarships be granted only to men 
who have had previous experience of metal in- 
dustries, a knowledge even of primitive processes 
being valuable ; and that candidates who lack such 
experience should be sent for some months to metal 
■tt’orks in India before coming to this country for 
their training. 

(n.) That scholars should be physically well 
developed. 

(iii ) That if possible notice be given before- 
hand of the branch of metallurgy that the scholar 
intends to take up on his return to India. 

(iv ) That in special cases the scholarship be 
extended for a fourth year so as to allow a year of 
postgraduate specialised training. 

(v ) That, whether the University course extend 
over three or four years, it should be supplemented 
by a period of practical training in large manu- 
facturing establishments (paragraphs 80-81). 

The Textile Industries 
Spinning and Weaving : — 

(i ) That the scholars Bhould ordinarily have 
been educated up to the standard of the B.A, (on 
the Science side), or the B.Sc Examination of an 
Indian University, or have gone through a complete 
course of training in an Indian Technical College 
and have obtained a diploma such as the L.T.M. 
(Licentiate of Textile Manufacture) of the Bombay 
Victoria Technical Institute. 

(ii.) That the scholars Bhould in all cases have 
had considerable experience in one or more Indian 
mills, preferably through having served in a paid 
position. 

(iii.) That the period of the scholarship should 
be extended to cover an adequate course of practical 
training in an English mill, subsequent to the 
theoretical or college course, whenever it is found 
possible to provide such facilities (paragraphs 83- 


Bleaching and Finishing : — 

That as regards the bleaching and finishing of 
cotton it is almost impossible for Indian students to 
obtain in this country anything more than the 
training given in technological colleges, and, in 
order that they may complete this by practical 
experience, efforts should be made to secure 
openings for a few carefully selected men in up-to- 
date bleaching establishments in India ; but that in 
the woollen industry facilities for practical training 
are procurable to a limited extent in this country 
(paragraphs 96-99). 

Dyeing : — 

(i.) That the candidate should have had 
sufficient general scientific education in India to 
enable him to follow the specialised lectures here, 
t.e., that he should have read up to the standard of 
the B Sc. or B A. with science in India. 

(ii.) That no scholarship be granted to a candi- 
date who does not possess some knowledge of the 
dyeing industry as carried on in India. 

(iii ) That when it is found possible to secure 
admission for an Indian student to a good dye 
works, the period of the scholarship should, if 
necessary, be extended up to five years in order to 
cover this practical experience (paragraphs 
100-104). 
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Tanning : — 

That students who aim at becoming managers 
or owners of tanneries must be distinguished from 
those who intend to take up scientific research 
as applied to leather industries. As regards the 
former class the Committee find : 

(i.) That hereditary connexion with the leather 
industry is desirable, and a knowledge of Indian 
methods is essential. 

(ii.) That where these conditions are satisfied, 
high academic qualifications need not for the 
present be insisted upon ; a fair knowledge of 
chemistiy, physics, and some knowledge of mathe- 
matics will suffice. 

(ill.) That the scholarship should be granted for 
three years at least, and should include visits to 
American and Continental tanneries, when recom- 
mended by the Professor. 

(iv.) That if, after inquiry, the India Office is 
unable to arrange for practical training in this 
country, arrangements should be made for supple- 
menting the training given here by a period of 
practical experience in one of the Government 
leather factories in India. 
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As regards the latter class, the Committee 

recommend . 

(i.) That the scholarship shall only be granted 
after the student has received the highest scientific 
training in India. 

(ii.) That he must have shown considerable 
aptitude for research work. 

(lii ) That the scholarship shall be tenable for 
four years ; and 

(iv.) That if the scholar be successful in gaining 
a paid position in the laboratory of an English 
tannery, his right to a free passage back to India 
shall be extended for a further three years (para- 
graphs 105-112). 

Chemical Manufactures . — 

That the grant of scholarships for the study of 
chemical industries in the United Kingdom is of 
doubtful' utility ; that training in India would he 
preferable, and that, before any such scholarship is 
granted, inquiry should be made as to the possibility 
of providing m this country a complete training 
in the special branch of industry concerned, full 
particulars being furnished to the India Office as 
to candidates’ qualifications and prospects of finding 
employment on their return to India (paragraphs 
113-115). 



India Office, London, 
8th August 1913. 



Public Works, 
No. 40. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable the Governor 
General of India in Council. 


My Lord, 

I forward herewith, for the information, of Your Excellency's Govern- 

Memorial from Indian En- ment and for any observations you may 
gineering Students in the United 

Kingdom. wish to make thereon, a' copy of a 

Memorial to my address from Indian Engineering Students in this country 
and of the reply I have caused to be addressed to them. 

2. Among other matters discussed in the report of Sir Theodore Morison’s 
Committee is the difficulty which Indian Engineering Students find in 
obtaining practical training in this country, and it is important that oppor- 
tunities for their obtaining it in India should, if possible, be provided, and 
this can only be done on Government works and railways and on Companies’ 
railways. I request that this side of the question may be carefully considered 
by your Government. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) Crewe. 


I. 677*. 
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ENCLOSURES. 


ENCLOSURE No. 1 

To the Most Honourable The Marquess of Crewe, K.C., Secretary of State 

for India. 

May it please your Lordship, 

We, the undersigned Indian Engineering Students at the different 
Universities and Institutions in Great Britain, most respectfully beg leave to 
approach your Lordship with this our humble representation, for your 
Lordship’s favourable consideration : — 

1. There are about 140 Indian Students studying Engineering Science in 
Great Britain, and a course of practical training is essential to the attainment of 
efficiency in the profession ; but, unfortunately, they find it extremely difficult 
to get into engineering firms and works, due to the lack of proper influence. 
They are more adversely placed than the natives of this country, who can 
easily arrange for their work, and mostly without paying any premiums, 
through the influence of their parents, friends and relatives. The few of us who 
can arrange for such practical experience have to pay heaVv premiums. 

But the case of the Students belonging to some of the Scottish Universities 
(numbering about half the total) is more deplorable. Under the sandwich 
system, the engineering departments of these Universities remain closed for 
six months from April to mid-October, to enable the students to gain practical 
experience in engineering firms and workshops, so that the theoretical 
training at the colleges may go side by side with practical knowdedge outside ; 
so that if these students cannot arrange for practical work, the spirit of the 
system is wholly neglected, and they are forced to sit idle during six months in 
the year. 

Now we are convinced that through the India Office arrangements can be 
made for our training without any difficulty, and beg your Lordship’s leave to 
suggest that the Indian Government make a rule (as it is done by the Japanese 
Government) that every Government contractor or engineer must take a 
number of Indians (recommended by the Professors) into their firms as apprentice 
engineers and give them facilities to learn the work. This will not place the 
Indian Government under any financial or other obligations (as no firm will 
hesitate to accept this rule as part of the specifications) but will be of immense 
advantage to the Indian Students. 

2. In the year 1909 the Secretary of State for India in Council made a rule 
that a maximum of 10 per cent, of the appointments for the Imperial Service of 
the Public Works Department should be given to Indians, if otherwise found 
folly qualified. Since then the number of Indian engineering students in this 
country has increased fourfold, and therefore we feel bound to approach your 
Lordship to so modify the rule as to give Indians a substantial share in the 
appointments referred to. 

The anxiety of the Government of India to have as many capable Indians as 
possible employed in the engineering profession is shown unmistakably in their 
circular letter to the Local Governments on the Atkinson Report on the 
Technical Education in India, from which the following is an extract : — 

“ It seems to the Government of India that the time has come to endeavour 
to connect Educational Institutions closely with business firms, railways 
and other employers of labour, to enquire how the former can better meet 
the requirements of the latter, and to point out tho way to further the 
employment of Indians in them.” 

Nothing can promote the object of this most commendable endeavour more 
than to lead the way and to employ for the State as many Indians as are found 
qualified. 

3. A number of engineers are appointed every year in the covenanted 
service with an agreement to serve a limited number of years in India (most of 

677*. A 2 
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•whom are afterwards transferred to Permanent List) ; Indians up till now had 
no share in these appointments, and we beg leave to suggest that these and 
other Temporary Engineers be appointed in India from qualified Indians 
(whether trained in this country or in India). 

4. The existing distinction between the Imperial and Provincial Engineering 
Service is wholly prejudicial to the aspirations of the engineers belonging to 
the latter service, and we strongly request your Lordship to remove the present 
barrier, throwing open the Imperial Service to the members of the Provincial 
Branch. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient Servants, 

Amarjjath (Glasgow). 

&c., &c. , 

ENCLOSURE No. 2 -.—India Office to A 7 . K. Mitra, Esq., B.Sc. 

P.W. 1063. India Office, 

Sir, 7th August 1913. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of the memorial signed by you and a number of other 
Indian Engineering Students at different universities and institutions in Great 
Britain which was enclosed with your letter of the 9th April last. 

In reply I am to say that the Secretary of State recognises and regrets the 
difficulty experienced by Indian Engineering Students in obtaining practical 
experience in this country, and I am to inform you and your fellow petitioners 
that the question has recently been inquired into carefully and sympathetically 
by a Committee appointed by the Secretary of State, the report of which has 
recently been published. 

The questions dealt with in the Report, a copy of which is enclosed here- 
with, are under the consideration of the Government of India and of the 
Secretary of State. 

With regard to the appointment of Temporary Engineers referred to in 
paragraph 3 of the memorial, I am to state that for some years no appointments 
of Temporary Engineers under covenants have been made in this country', and 
no such appointments are at present contemplated. 

The matters dealt with in paragraphs 2 and 4 come within the scope of the 
Indian Public Service Commission, and I am to inform you that a copy ol your 
petition will be laid before that Commission. It will also be communicated to 
the Government of India for consideration. 


N. K. Mitra, Esq., B.Sc. 


I am, &c.. 
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PREFACE. 

’This Minute is concerned solely with 
recent Educational Developments in India 
and their past history^ In every case full 
reference has been' given for the state- 
ments made. The subject appears to be 
of sufficient consequence to deserve con- 
sideration solely on its merits, and it is 
thought that the introduction of names 
may tend to divert attention from the 
highly important question of What is right 
to the relatively insignificant question of 
Who is right? For this reason the Minute 
is issued anonymously.i 



Historical Survey. 

In March, 1904, a resolution was issued by the Governor- 
General in Council, giving a summary of facts and figures con- 
cerning the history and growth of education in India.*' 1 
Therein it i3 stated that — 

"Education in India, in the modern sense *of the word, 
" m ay be said to date from the year 1854, when the Court 
“of .Directors of the Old East India Company, in a 
“ memorable dispatch, definitely accepted the systematic 
“ promotion of general education as one of the duties of 
“the State, and emphatically declared that the type of 
“ education which they desired to see extended in India 
“ was that which had for its object the diffusion of the 
“ arts, science, philosophy, and literature of Europe ; in 

“short, European knowledge.. ...The first instinct of 

“ British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of in- 
“ struction existing in the country undisturbed and to 
“ continue the support which they had been accustomed 
“ to receive frpm native rulers.” 

To this end provision had been made,* so far back as 1813, 
for giving regular assistance from public funds. These 
traditional modes of instruction, however, 

“ Mohammedan no less than Hindu, assigned a dispropor- 
“ tionate importance to the training of the memory, and 
“ sought to develop the critical faculties of the mind 
“mainly by exercising their pupils* in metaphysical 
“ refinements.” 

The impulse towards reform which resulted in the dispatch 
of 1854 came from two directions : the need for public 
servants with a knowledge of the English language, and 
secondly, the missionary influence exercised in favour of both 
English and vernacular education.*" 1 In accordance with the 
policy outlined in this dispatch, a Department of Public 
Instruction was subsequently created ; Universities were 
founded in the Presidency towns ; training schools for teachers 
were established ; existing Government educational institutions 
were increased, and a system of grants-in-aid was introduced 
to encourage- local effort. 

The policy thus laid down in 1854 was re-affirmed in 1859, 
when the administration was transferred to the Grown.* 31 

The following figures serve to indicate the progress made 
upon the lines indicated. The Universities of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay were incorporated jin 1857, and those of the 
Panjab and Allahabad in 1882 and 1887. The growth of 
schools and colleges proceeded most rapidly between 1871 and 
1882, and by the end of this latter year there were 2| millions 
of pupils under instruction. According to the last available 
-Quinquennial Report on Education in India, 1902 — 7, M there 
were in 1902, 3,204,336 pupils in 97,854 primary schools, and 
622,768 scholars in 5,493 secondary schools, while the number 


“ Indian Educational Policy,” published in book form in. 1904. 

|al Ibid, para. 4. 

(3) Ibid, para. 6. 

<4) Vide Government of India, 5th Quinquennial Beview, Vol. II,, 
page 57, table 7 , and page 60, table 16. 
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of colleges was 191 with 23,009 students. Thus including special 
schools, technical and industrial schools, schools of art, normal 
schools for teachers, etc., the total number of schools and 
colleges for public instruction amounted to 104,622’ with 
3,986,493 pupils, and if private institutions be added, the total 
number of scholars known to the Education Department 
reached 4,521,900, necessitating an -expenditure exceeding 400 
lakhs, out of which 177 lakhs were provided from public funds, 
the balance being obtained from fees, endowments, and private 
sources. Thus the total cost to the public funds fell short of 
£ 1 , 200 , 000 . 

According to the same report the population of British 
India was in 1907, 229 millions scattered over an area of 
964,073 sq. miles, and the activities of the Education Depart- 
ment throughout the country were distributed in the following 
way at the end of the Quinquennium : — 3,937,866 pupils in 
112,930 primary schools, 713,342 scholars in 5,898 secondary 
schools, and 25,168 students at 182 colleges ; tfie total number 
of public educational institutions was 121,336, accommodating 
4,744,480 pupils, this latter number rising to 5,388,632, if pupils 
at private institutions be included. The total cost to the 
country of this educational system was 559 lakhs of rupees, out 
of which 296 lakhs (£2,000,000 nearly) represented the 
expenditure from public funds. 

These figures for the years 1902 — 7 are of peculiar im- 
portance because they record the educational results which 
have sprung from the application of the common policy of 
educational expansion and reform outlined authoritatively in 
1904 by the Governor-General in Council, and followed con- 
tinuously from that date in all the provinces of the .Indian < 
Empire. 


Position ' Examined. ' 

The same resolution, in a section dealing with the merits 
and defects of the existing system,* 51 states that — 

“ it is almost universally admitted tiat substantial benefits, 
“ have been conferred Upon the people themselves by the 
“advance ..which has been made in Indian education 
“ within the last fifty years ; that knowledge has been 

“ spread abroad to an extent formerly undreamed of 

“ and that there has been a marked improvement in the 
“ character of the public servants now chosen from the 
“ ranks of educated natives, as compared with those of the 
“ days before schools and universities had commenced to 
*■ exercise their elevating influence. But it is also impos- 
“sible - to ignore? the fact that criticisms from many 
“ quarters aie directed at some of the features and results 
“ of the system as it exists at present, and that these 
"criticisms proceed especially from friends and well- 
" wishers of the cause of education. Its shortcomings in 

"point of quantity need no demonstration In point of 

“ quality the main charges brought against the system are 
“to the general effect (1) that higher education is 
“pursued with too exclusive a view to entering Govem- 
“ment service, that its scope is thus unduly narrowed, 
“ and that those who fail to obtain employment under 


151 “Indian Educational Policy, para. 8. 
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“Government are ill fitted for other pursuits; (2) that 
“ excessive prominence is given to examinations ; (3) that 
“ the courses of study are too purely literacy in character ; 
“(4) that the schools and colleges train the intelligence of 
“ the students too little, and their memory too much, so 
“ that mechanical repetition takes the place of sound 
“ learning..,...” 

Further, it is stated in the same resolution 161 

“that Government service is regarded by the educated 
“classes as the most assured, the most dignified, and the 
“ most attractive of all careers ; and that the desire On the 
“part of most students to realize these manifold advant- 
" ages as soon and as cheaply as possible tends to prevent 
“ both schools and colleges from filling their proper posi- 
“ tkm as places of liberal education.” 

An examination of these defects in the light of the past 
history of Indian education very clearly indicates that they 
have sprung from two main sources, both lying beyond the 
control of the Education Department itself . (1) the primary 
motiye which prompted Government to set up the existing 
system in 1854, and (2) the traditional modes of instruction 
which had previously held sway throughout the country. 
Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the first im- 
pulse towards educational development arose from the urgent 
demand that existed for clerks in Government offices. It was 
largely in order to meet this demand that Government formulated 
their educational policy and decided for the first time to take a 
direct part in the educational work of the country. The 
defects in the quality of education summarised under the head- 
ings (I) and, (2) in the paragraph quoted above, are obviously 
of s, character to be expected from an educational system 
admittedly, introduced with the avowed object of increasing 
the supply of pftblic servants available in the country ; while 
those grouped under (3) and (4) evidently result from the 
original inherent educational tendencies of India herself. The 
scheme introduced in 1854 appealed naturally to the majority 
vof thoughtful Indians whose', 'countrymen from time im- 
memorial have been accustomed, under their native rulers, to 
regard positions such as dewan or wazir as the highest prize 
obtainable by an educated man. In consequence the supply 
very soon outstripped the demand, and year by year the 
number of educated Indians unable to find employment under 
Government has largely increased. The natural outcome of 
such a system was a feeling of grievance which rapidly 
developed into discontent. 

During the unfortunate years of seditious disturbance pre- 
ceding 1909 much of the blame for suqh outbreaks was justly 
laid upon the educational system of the country. , It must be 
noted in this connection, however, that responsibility for this 
system rests upon the administrative Government by whom it 
was originally set going, and not upon the Education Depart- 
ment, which is merely a part of the system introduced, and 
which, in spite of the initial administrative bias and the in- 
herent traditional tendencies of the country, has admittedly 
produced a marked improvement in the type of public servant 
educated in the country. 
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The effect of this bias, the existence of which is indicated 
in the original motive which prompted the dispatch of 1854, is 
further illustrated by the following significant fact. During 
the unfortunate period mentioned above, Government posses- 
Government’s sed so little confidence in the educational system for which it 
alienee in°" was responsible, that it felt constrained to issue circulars 
educational drawing the attention of its educational officers to a detailed 
list of the most obvious duties devolving upon them to assist 
in combatting the propagation of seditious ideas. 


Narrow out The above evidence is sufficient to indicate that in the 

look results ... , , . ... . , , 

in Secretariat past there has been prevalent in secretariats a very one-sided 

thefadoptuon V * 0W °* advantages to be derived from education, and it 

of a liberal suggests that the administrative reluctance to introduce a 

pohcy tl0nal really liberal and progressive educational policy has been due 


to the idea that such a policy would make the task of Govern- 
ment more difficult, rather than that it would render tfie 


country more worthy of its position in the Empire and in- 
crease its real need for a highly specialised and advanced 
system of administration. 


Further, there is a very strong opinion in Indian secre- 
tariat circles that education offers the most suitable field for 
the exercise of India’s nascent powers of self-government and 
that consequently the chief educational need of the country 
lies not so much in a strong and efficient Education Depart- 
ment, organised on lines which have recommended themselves 
in the Western World, but rather in the encouragement and 
gradual development of India’s power to evolve an educational 
system for herself under the fostering care of non-expert 
secretariats This is an obvious reversion to the initial 
position when 


“ the first instinct of British rulers was to leave the 
“ traditional modes of instruction existing in the country 
“ undisturbed.’’ 


Definite The unsatisfactory condition of educational affairs in India 

ofthuby ' an * 3as * 3een su ^j e °t °f a note by Sir Henry Craik, and since 
independent it bears upon the points mentioned above, the opinions ex- 
authority. pressed by this eminent and independent authority are of 

great interest. Writing upon the subject after his tour in 
India in 1907-8, Sir Henry Craik stated' 7 ’ 


“ It is the system that is wrong — wrong in its original 
“ conception and faulty in its present administration. 
“ Education has an independent place in the central 
“secretariat and all new schemes must be submitted 
“ through an alien department.” 


The same writer,, referring to the evidence before the 
Decentralisation Commission, also stated that : — 

“ I had the advantage of hearing some of the educational 
“ evidence placed before the Decentralisation Commission. 
“ The chief witness* examined (of whom I knew nothing 
“ before) seemed to me to give his evidence with admirable 
“ force, and was evidently in touch with all that is 
“ soundest in educational theory at home. It is not, 

(7 ' Vide Appendix I. 

* A Member of the Indian Educational Service.' 
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“perhaps, surprising that his questioners were not so 
“conspicuously conversant with the subject, and the 

“ cross-examination of one of the commissioners him- 

“ self a civil servant in India — served what was to me the 
“ useful purpose of showing a spirit which, so long as it 
“ prevails in official quarters, will, in my opinion, effectu- 
“ally bar the way against any real educational reform. 
“ Educational administration must have its own inde- 
“ pendent position before it can make any bold and 
“ effective advance.”* 

Furthermore, during the past few years events in India 
have caused considerable attention to be focussed on Indian 
educational affairs, even in England. When the unsatisfactory 
condition of these affairs came to be realised, the question of 
the appointment of a special Eoyal Commission to conduct an 
enquiry received considerable attention. Mr. Montague, Under- 
secretary of State, replying in the House of Commons to a 
question put by Sir Philip Magnus, said : 

“ The necessity for an improved system of education in 
“ India demands comprehensive and urgent recognition. 
“ Lord Morley is unable at present to promise the appoint- 
“ ment of a Committee or Eoyal Commission, but he 
“recognises the probable advantage of such a course.” 

The possibility of a Eoyal Commission being appointed to 
conduct an independent enquiry into the Indian educational 
system caused considerable alarm in Indian secretariat circles. 
The “ Pioneer" the leading Conservative organ in India, which 
voices the views of the higher administrative service, writing 
in May, 1910, on Indian educational affairs, stated in a leading 
article 181 that 

“In England the idea seems to prevail that we are in 
“ urgent need of a brand-new educational policy. . . . 

“ Even Lord Morley appears to share this delusion . . 

“ What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may 
“ be in the future no one in India probably even pretends 
“ to know, but it is significant, perhaps, that we should be 
“ already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with 
“ qualifications for conducting an expert enquiry into our 
“ educational system. The gentleman in question is a 
“ Mr. M. E. Sadler . . . who has had a wide experience 
« in 1 overhauling ’ systems of education in English towns 
“ and counties. We have no desire to belittle Mr. Sadler’s 
“attainment as a scholar or his claims to pose as an 
“educational expert, at any rate outside India, but the 
“ point is that there is nothing to be gained and much to 
“be lost by bringing out to India either a Eoyal Com- 
“ mission or a roving educational inquisitor. The only 
“ result of special enquiries of this kind would be to hang 
“ up indefinitely all those schemes of progress in which 
« Local Governments as well as the Government of India 
“are particularly interested at the moment.” 

Such a statement from the “Pioneer ” not only bears out 
the remarks made by Sir Henry Craik in 1907-8, but indicates 
the existence of a deeply-rooted bias in official administrative 
circles against the introduction of a really sound and liberal 
system of education. 

* Sea also Appendix la. 

181 Vide Appendix II. 
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The New Department. 

The possibility of the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to conduct an enquiry into Indian education was rapidly 
followed by the formation out here of a Department of Educa- 
tion for the first time at the headquarters of the Government 
of India, but it must be noted that the Department is still “ an 
alien Department,” so far as education is concerned. The 
Calcutta “ Englishman ” writing of this Department on 
December 13th, 1910, stated' 91 that 

“ The new Department of Education which has now been 
“ created should apparently have been in existence for 
“ years, as the educational policy of the Government of 
“ India has been subjected to more severe criticism than 
perhaps any other. With a properly organised Depart- 
“ ment many* mistakes of the past might have been 
“ avoided. Even as now constituted the Department has 
“ tacked on to it certain branches of 'work which do not 
“ properly belong to education. But the Resolution of the 
*■ Government of India creating the New Department is 
“quite frank about the secondary obj'ect with which it has 
“ been brought into existence, viz. : * for affording relief to 
the Home Department.’ No one will question the 
“ necessity for giving the Home Department relief, at the 
“same time the expediency of tacking on Local Self- 
“ Government to education seems a trifle far-fetched, even 
“on the ground that ‘municipal and local bodies are 
“ responsible -for no small part of the public expenditure 
“ on education.’ But even accepting the principle that all 
“ matters relating to Local Self-Government are more or 
“less connected with education, we fail to see why the 
“ New Department should be saddled with such mis- 
“ cellaneous branches of work as sanitation, archaeology 
“books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few other subjects of 
“ minor importance now dealt with in the Public Branch 
“ of the' Home Department . . . It seems to us . . . 

“.that if the energies of the New Education Department 
“are to be dissipated in controlling the subjects named 
“above, its officers will have very little time to devote to 
“ solving educational problems.” 

Such criticism shows that the New Department at the 
head-quarters of the Government of India is an Education 
Department more in name than in fact, and indicates that any 
advance, which may have been made in recent years, rests 
upon very insecure foundations, especially when viewed in the 
light of the official bias which has already been shown to exist. 

The member in charge of the Department is a covenanted 
Civil Servant, and not an expert educationalist, while of the 
two joint secretaries under him, the junior alone is an educa- 
tional officer, the senior being another member of the Civil 
Service. > Moreover, the name Education. Department is a 
complete misnomer, and could equally well be replaced by 
“Sanitation Department,” or “Local Self-Government Depart- 
ment,” the same also applying to the much paraded title 
“ Education Member.” Week by week and month by month 
the only notifications which appear in the Government of 
India Gazette (Education Department) deal almost exclusively 

(9) 


Vide Appendix HI. 
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with the postings of ecclesiastical and sanitation officers, 
while only on very rare occasions have they any reference to 
educational affairs. 

Furthermore, recent events have distinctly indicated that Dangers 
there is danger of educational matters being overlooked in a ail6ad- 
growing anxiety for sanitary reform, and no less a person than Sanitary 
the Education Member himself, while presiding over an All ^g tmmay 
India Sanitation Conference, specially convened by the'Educa- precedence of 
tion Department of the Government of India, remarked in his reform!° Dal 
address to the members of the Conference, that 

“ it was no mere chance that education and sanitation 

“ were grouped together under one Department.” 

Since this announcement there have been many stalwart 
advocates of the policy that sanitation should take precedence 
of education, and in the Times {lo) , dated February 4th, 1913 
strong protests were made 


“against the folly of allowing education to run away, 

“ leaving sanitation hopelessly behind.” 

Those in India, who are familiar with the prevailing condition 
of affairs, distinctly fear that, on the contrary, sanitation may" 
be advanced at the expense of education. Because school 
authorities can, and in several instances do, undertake the 
teaching of the principles of hygiene, that is no reason for 
combining sanitation and education in a single department for 
purposes of administration. The great need for sanitation in 
India is well recognised, but this is merely a reason for placing 
its control in expert hands. Under existing conditions it is 
becoming a matter of some difficulty to determine how much 
of the Education Budget is for education, and how much for 
sanitation. Thus, in the Government of India Budget-State- 
ment for 1913, a sum of 2J crores of rupees is set* asnie for 
non-recurring expenditure on education, and 1J ’crores for 
urban sanitation. With regard to recurring expenditure, how- Needfor clear 
ever, 1 crore is allotted for education and sanitation together, differentia- 
Now, money spent on buildings and equipment for educational expenditure 
work cannot be spent efficiently without proper expert advice, 
and a corresponding increase in recurring expenditure for Sanitation, 
up-keep ; it is consequently anomalous that although so large 
a non-recurring grant as 2J crores is proposed specifically for 
education, there is at the same time no indication of the. 
precise additional recurring expenditure that should form the 
natural corollary of so large a non-recurring grant. Such 
methods of finance indicate an allotment of funds which cannot 
have been preceded by the preparation of a carefully detailed 
scheme of expenditure, and this is borne out by the statement 
made by the Education Member in the Imperial Council 
Chamber, Delhi, on February 28th, 1913, when he stated that 

“ of the grants given for the last two years, some 71 lakhs 
“ or £500,000 sterling have not yet been disposed of.” 


It must be admitted that facts such as these are calculated 
to rouse the fears of those interested in the advance of Indian 
Education, and who are familiar with its history. In the past 
Indian Educational administration has not escaped the severe 
adverse criticism of expert European educationalists, and at 


(io) 


Vide Appendix IV. 
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the present time Indian educational policy fails to obtain the 
full confidence of those Indians anxious for the educational 
development of their country, as became very obvious during 
the discussion ■which took place in the Imperial Council 
Chamber on February 25th, 1913, when this subject came up 
for discussion, and much disappointment was expressed at 
Government’s inability to lay down a fully detailed programme. 

Finally, the recently issued resolution, dated 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1913, dealing with the Educational Policy of the 
Government of India, is largely a colourless document filled 
with educational platitudes So far as it deals with one 
highly ' important branch, Technical Education, it is most 
deficient, and contains indications of the Government’s 
tendency to ignore, in the case of technical education, the 
fundamental distinctions between secondary and higher grades, 
which has been productive in the past of so much confusion in 
the case of general education. 

There is a distinct tendency in official circles to divorce 
Technical Education from general education on the ground 
that educational officers are not qualified to deal with so im- 
portant a subject. This is largely due to the fact that educa- 
tional officers are held responsible for the mistakes which have 
been made in the past, although it is sufficiently clear that 
such officers have not been in any way responsible for the 
educational policy which Government has pursued. It is 
impossible here to avoid briefly contrasting the educa- 
tional method of India with that of Japan, in which country 
some forty years ago the Japanese Government secured the 
services of a small band of English educational experts to 
organise both technical and general education, with a success 
which is too well known to need recapitulation. It is note- 
worthy that in its latest educational resolution, 

"the Government of India, agreeing with the great 

“ majority of the Local Governments, are unable to accept 

“ the view that the Director of Public Instruction should 

“ be ex-officio Secretary to Government," 

by which decision the new Education Department has shown 
itself prepared to continue an anomaly in the existing system 
of educational administration which has called forth the most 
severe condemnation from some of the ablest of educational 
experts, and Indian administrators alike. 


The Indian Educational Service. 

It is here necessary to examine the nature of the 
organisation by means of which the actual work of education 
is carried on in India, and which, in spite of the inherent 
difficulties and initially wrong administrative bias already 
discussed, has yet been productive of 

“ a marked improvement in the character of the public 
« servants now chosen from the ranks of educated natives, 
“ as- compared with those of the days before schools and 
*• universities had commenced to exercise their elevating 
“ influence.” 


1,11 Vide Appendix V. 
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The resolution of 1904, from -which the above quotation is 
taken, describes this organisation in the following words 1 "' : — 

“ The Education Department is divided into the superior Official 
“ and the subordinate services. The superior service educational 0 * 
“ consists of two branches, called respectively the Indian officers’ work 
“ and the Provincial Educational Services, of which the ln n a 
“ former is recruited in England and the latter in India. 

“ The opportunities and responsibilities which work in the 
“ department brings to an officer of this service give scope 
“ for a wide range of intellectual activity. Such an officer 
“takes an active part in the profoundly interesting 
“ experiment of introducing an Eastern people to Western 
“ knowledge and modern methods of research ; he comes 
“ into contact with the remains of an earlier civilisation 
“ and the traditions of ancient learning ; he can choose 
“ between the career of a professor and that of an 
“ educational administrator , and in either capacity he 
“ has great opportunity of exercising personal influence 
“ and promoting the best interests of genuine education. 

“ In order that members of the Indian Educational 
“ Service may keep themselves abreast of the advances 
“ which are now being made in other countries in the 
“ science of education, facilities are given to them while” 

“ on furlough to study theory and practice of all branches 
“ of education both in England and in other parts of the 
“ world. The part, already considerable, that is taken by 
“ natives of India in the advancement of their countrymen 
“in modern methods of intellectual training will, it is 
“ hoped, assume an even greater importance in the future. 

“ If the reforms now contemplated in the whole system 
“ of instruction are now successfully carried out, it may 
“ be expected that the Educational Service will offer steadily 
“increasing attractions to the best educational talent- 
“ Where the problems to be solved are so complex, and 
“ the interests at stake so momentous, India is entitled to 
" ask for the highest intellect and culture that either 
“ English or Indian seats of learning can furnish for 
“ her needs.” 


It is upon officers of the Indian Educational Service that 
the main responsibility rests for the maintenance of adequate 
educational standards so far, at any rate, as “ Western 
knowledge and modern methods of research ” are concerned. 
This is accomplished through the agency of Government 
Arts Colleges, Professional Colleges, Model High Schools, 
Training Schools, and the higher grade inspectors ; and 
these form the principal safeguards for ensuring that the 
work represented by the figures given in educational statistics 
shall be of a quality which shall justify'the increasing public 
expenditure devoted to it. 


In view of this, it is instructive to note that, in August, „ , 

Misleading 

1907, no less an authority than the late Sir Edward Law, nature of this 


sometime Einance Member of the Viceroy’s Council,, made the tlon 
following deliberate statement*' 3 ' : — exposed. 


“ The fact is that education officers have been, with intent, 
“ kept in a distinctly subordinate position.” 


Vide “ Indian Educational Policy,” para. 45. 
1 ‘ 3 ’ Vide “Blackwood’s Magazine,” August, 1907. 
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This statement is in startling eonfliction with the spirit 
of the quotation taken from the 1904 resolution, and lends 
added weight to the criticisms of Sir Henry Craik in 1908 
when he referred to 

“ a spirit which so long as it prevails in official quarters 

“ will effectually bar the way against any real educational 

“reform.” 

Independent evidence is not wanting to show the 
existence of such administrative tendencies which, during the 
past twenty years, have produced a steadily detrimental 
influence upon the Indian Educational 'Service. Thus previous 
to 1896, apart from certain special posts, the service, so far as 
concerned superior appointments, was rpainly divided into 
four grades ; the distribution of officers and salaries being as 
shown in Appendix 6. With the re-organisation of 1896, the 
substitution of a time scale with personal allowances, in place 
of the four grades already mentioned, slightly diminished the 
average pay of the service, and only afforded benefit in the 
earlier years of service at the expense of the later. It thus 
tended to create an initial attractiveness during those earlier 
years which rapidly evanesced in the later, and it is doubtful 
whether such a change can be regarded as calculated to 
produce the best results from the service concerned. More- 
over, a secondary result was to degrade the official status of 
the educational officer in his later years of service, since 
recognition in the warrant of precedence depends for 
educational officers upon salary, and only in exceptional 
cases can such officers now receive any recognition at all. 
Also, the actual number of Indian Educational Officers was 
reduced (vide table) and the number of allowances was 
calculated on the strength of the cadres then sanctioned. 
Thus in 1896, twenty out of seventy-seven officers were 
admissible to these allowances; since 1896, however, the 
strength of the cadres has almost doubled, but the number of 
allowances has not been increased, and, consequently, the 
present condition of affairs is the same as would have existed 
under the old graded scheme, if the cadres had been doubled 
and the whole of the increase confined to the lower two 
grades. Eurther, the change effected a saving of over 
Es 8,000 p.m., or close upon one lakh per annum, on the cost of 
all superior posts in the Education Department, although it 
slightly increased the expenditure on the Provincial Service 
at the expense of the Indian Educational Service, a movement 
in strict accordance with an administrative tendency, already 
noticed, in favour of the traditional modes of instruction 
existing in the country, despite the fact that these are 
calculated to over-develop the memory at the expense of the 
intelligence. 

The main effect therefore of the 1896 reorganisation was 
to lower the status of the European element in the department, 
to diminish its prospects and to reduce its numbers , ' 4, ; it is 
consequently difficult to regard it as other than a retrograde 
step. It | was unquestionably necessary to increase the share 
which educated Indians could take in the system of Public 
Instruction spreading over their country, but to do so without 
taking adequate measures to ensure that the quality of 


1,41 Vide Appendix VII. 
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instruction given should conform to European standards was 
to court educational disaster. 

There is moreover official indication that the steps taken 
in 1896 were, admittedly, retrograde; thus in 1906 the 
Secretary of State issued the following ruling : — 

“ The Secretary of State desires that appointments to the 
“ Directorship (of Public Instruction) should no longer be 
“ governed by the rules laid down in the resolution of 
“ 1896 , but by those prescribed in the Home Department 
“ resolution of September 4th, 1886 . The latter resolution, 
“ while not giving members of the Education Service an. 
“ absolute claim to*su#ceed to the post of Director, con- 
“ templated that before appointing a person not belonging 
“ to the servica. Local Governments should, in the event 
“ of their considering it desirable to fill the post otherwise 
“ than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance 
“ of the Government of India with a view to procuring a 
“ suitable selection from the Educational Department of 
“ some pother Province. The Secretary of State also 
“ considers it desirable that in order to provide a properly 
“ qualified successor in the event of a vacancy arising in 
11 the Directorship, measures should be taken in good time 
“ to give the officer on whom the choice would most 
“ probably fall a wide experience of the working of the 
“ department in all its branches.” 

The post of Director of Public Instruction is an onerous 
one, since he is the officer responsible for the efficient working 
of the Department under each Local Ad ninistration. The 
fact, however, that there should be .difficulty in obtaining a 
suitable officer from the ranks of the service is certainly an in- 
dication that the recruitment cannot be entirely satisfactory. 
In 1907 the Indian Educational Service included 157 officers, 
while the number of Directorships was 8, and the fact that 5% 
of the service could not be relied upon to develop the necessary 
administrative ability to fit them for such posts, constitutes 
the most serious indictment possible against either the existing 
method of recruitment, or the inducements of the service to 
attract the right type of man. 

With reference to the Director it must be noted that, 
although responsible for the work of his Department, he does 
not possess the official right to lay his proposals personally 
before the executive head of the Local Administration. The 
proposals must be submitted through the Secretary of “an 
alien Department,” and Sir Edward Law,* writing upon this 
said, 


“ The Director, has no direct access to the Governor of the 
“ Province, and can only address the Local Government 
“ through a chief secretary who is overburdened with other 
11 business and who, as I have already pointed out, may 

“ feel no personal interest in educational questions 

“ I cannot believe in any permanent improvement until 
“ Directors have direct access to the chief executive officer 
“ in their respective provinces.” 

With the introduction of enlarged legislative Councils, 
Directors of Publie Instruction have been granted seats on such 

* Blackwood's Magazine, August, 1907. 
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bodies, and have in consequence been entrusted with duties 
which give to such officers the appearance of Secretaries to 
Government. It must, however, be noted that there is still an 
intrinsic difference between the position of a Director of Public 
Instruction and an officially recognised Secretary : the latter 
has access to the executive head of his province 'by right, the 
former merely by courtesy, and it is consequently still possible 
for administrative action to be taken in educational matters 
without the official knowledge of the Director. Moreover, this 
anomalous position, as already pointed out, has now received 
the final approval of the Government of India through its 
curiously constituted Department of Education. The position, 
here discussed, is fraught with much danger, particularly at 
the present time, when it is being recognised on all sides that 
a large extension of educational activity is necessary in the 
country. Under existing circumstances there is no guarantee 
that money allotted to education will be expended in pursuance 
of a continuous educational policy carefully thought out in all 
its details. Secretaries to Local Government chosen from the 
ranks of the covenanted service are changed possibly every five 
years or less, and much time is lost at each change so far as 
education is concerned. If the secretary feels “ no personal 
interest in education,” he is probably less dangerous than if he 
has preconceived ideas formed in a non-educational field of 
labour In any case it is doubtful whether rapidly changing 
non-expert secretaries are best suited to deal with questions of 
policy affecting any branch of specialised professional work 
It must be borne in mind that the secretary to a Local 
Government does the work of a permanent official in the 
English Civil Service, and not that of a Secretary of State, and 
the existing position in the Education Department has ad- 
mittedly been found unsuited to the needs of one highly 
specialised professional branch of Government Service, viz., the 
Public Works Department, where the Chief Engineer is 
ex-officio Secretary to Government. 

Evidence is not wanting to illustrate the very real nature 
of the danger referred to above. Thus in the last quinquennial 
report, 1902 to 1907, it is stated in paras. 185 — 186, that 

“ there are two important developments to be recorded in 
“ the quinquennium. One is the transfer of a large number 
“ of municipal schools to the Education Department in the 
“ Panjab, so as to complete the provision of a Government 
“ school in every district ; and the other is the movement 
“ made in precisely the opposite direction by the United 
“ Provinces, where tbeLocal Government in the year 1906 
“ made over the district high schools to the management 

“ of district boards Lest, however, this isolated 

“ action of the United Provinces should acquire excessive 
“ importance by being supposed to mark an important 
“ turn in policy, it may be well to record that the transfer 
« of the schools to the district boards had a very brief life, 
•• and that shortly after the close of the quinquennium the 
“ action taken in 1906 was reversed, and the schools were 
“ again placed under the management of the Educational 
“ Department with, as the Lieutenant-Governor remarked, 
“ ‘ acclamations of approval.’ ” 

Again, this point is further illustrated in the following 
statement made by the Director of Public Instruction, United 
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Provinces, in the Local Legislative Council at Lucknow, on 
the 13th March, 1912 

“The chief recurring item of my budget is an item of new 
“ expenditure of Es.l, 27,000 for the provincialisation of 
“the district inspecting staff, in other words for the 
“ transfer of deputy and sub-deputy inspectors of schools 
“from the services of boards to the Education Depart- 
" ment. The reform is one which I have advocated for 

“ more than four years the reform will enable my 

“ department to act as the eyes and ears of Government 
“ in. the districts as to the extent and progress of vernacu- 
“ lar education, and it will further enable it to help and 
“ advise the boards in the administration of the schools. 
“ A further benefit which will result from the change will 
“be that vernacular education will be protected and en- 
“ couraged by a Department that has no doubt about its 
“ value and only desires most earnestly to see, as soon as 
“may be, the reproach of illiteracy removed from this 
“ province.” 

In view of these facts it can scarcely be doubted that 
there is urgent need for the inclusion of an expert educational 
adviser in the inner ' Councils at the headquarters of local 
administrations, and, moreover, that such advisers should 
possess full official recognition, rendering it impossible for 
proposals affecting matters of educational policy to receive 
Official consideration by the executive head of the Government 
unless submitted to him through the Educational Department. 
Such procedure would only place education upon the same 
footing as public works. 


Conclusion. 

In view of the preceding evidence it may now reasonably 
be contended that the extension of educational activity in 
India which has undoubtedly followed the issue of the 
Authoritative resolution on Indian Educational Policy by 
Lord Curzon, in 1904, has not been accompanied by an ade- 
quate administrative re-organisation in connection with the 
relations existing between the secretariats and the Education 
Department. 

It must be remembered that the paramount administrative 
authority in Indian Secretariats rests with a single branch of 
the Public Services which, it is claimed, forms a “ corps 
d’Slite.” The unique position of this service (the covenanted 
Civil Service) dates from a time when there were practically 
no distinct professional services in the country and the mem- 
bers of this service still arrive in India devoid of any specialised 
professional training such as is required in the case of officers 
recruited for the Public Works Department, Forest, Agricul- 
ture, Education, and similar professional departments. As 
divisional and sub-divisional officers members of this coven- 
anted Civil Service are regarded as constituting the official 
eyes and ears of what is familiarly known as the Patriarchal 
System of Government. This system has, without doubt, been 
extraordinarily successful in the past while India has been 
slowly assimilating the ideas and methods of Western civiliza- 
tion, but it remains one which is diametrically opposed in 
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principle to that towards which those same Western ideas* 
inevitably point. Moreover, although the village life in India 
even yet remains but slightly influenced by the West, still the 
city and industrial life has within recent years absorbed 
such influence to an extent which has radically altered its 
character. In times past it has been essential that officers 
of the covenanted Civil Service should be handy-men (,s) , 
capable of turning their hands to anything, but during recent 
years the conditions which demanded such qualifications have 
passed away. Many branches of the Public Service are now 
filled with highly specialised professional men, and to continue 
to plac'e the control and direction of these specialised branches 
in the non-expert hands of an alien service is a deplorable 
anachronism, The need for higher specialised professional 
branches of the Public Service has become undeniable, and the 
recruitment and organisation of such services is a matter of 
pre-eminent importance to India’s further development. But 
such recruitment and organisation cannot be properly efficient 
unless there be a fundamental change in the administrative 
relations existing between these branches and the "corps 
d’61ite." 

This has already been very clearly indicated in the ease 
of the Public Works Department, which at the present time is 
the oldest and most highly organised of such branches, and 
now forms an efficient professional service of assured status, 
officially recognised in the Local Secretariats, and held to be 
in responsible charge of its own section of Government work. 
Similar developments must inevitably follow in other direc- 
tions, and the recent expansion of educational work, with the 
attempted administrative readjustment already noticed, indi- 
cates the necessity 1 ’ 61 for the liberal adoption of an administra- 
tive attitude towards the Educational Department similar to 
that which has now been in vogue for some time in the case 
of the Public Works Department. 

The first step towards such an administrative change is 
the one to which attention has already been directed inde- 
pendently by Sir Edward Law and Sir Henry Craik, two 
authorities respectively on the administrative and educational 
side whose opinions are of undoubted weight. Until Directors 
of Public Instruction are transformed into officially recognised 
secretaries to Local Administrations, the educational efforts of 
Government will lack efficient expert control? and secretariats 
will continue to display that bias which has been evidenced in 
the past by a spirit of hesitating mistrust of the advantages to 
be derived from a general policy of sound educational advance- 
ment in India. Patriarchal control, no matter how beneficent 
in intention, should no longer be allowed to interfere with 
expert technical direction, in the details of departmental 
administration. 

Indian educational problems are of increasing complexity, 
due partly to the accumulation of errors in the past, but still 
more to the changes which are beiog effected in the country’s 
commercial and industrial position. Primary, secondary, 
university, and technical education all demand increased 
expert attention, which it will be impossible for Government 
to give without a highly organised professional Educational 

, ’ sl Vtde Appendix Till. 

< ’ 61 Vide Appendix IX. 
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Department. The lines which such organisation should follow 
have already been evolved in the case of the Public Works 
Department. Their adoption must follow in the case of other 
large professional services, and at the present time the import- 
ance of educational work in India is sufficient to justify their 
adoption in the case of the rapidly extending Educational 
Service. 


Appendix I. 


The “ Pioneer," Allahabad, March 1st, 1908. 


Sir Henry Craik, M.P., on Indian Education. 


Sir Henry Craik, M.P., the distinguished Educationalist, 
who has lately been on tour in India, 'in communicating his 
views to a Home paper, delivers a judgment on the educa- 
tional system of this country, which may well be taken note of. 
He writes • — 

On most Indian questions I form an opinion with diffidence 
and express it with hesitation. On the main aspects of the 
educational question I confess that I feel less hesitation. I 
have seen much earnest and energetic work, and I am con- 
scious that there is much more that I have not seen. But in 
thinking that in its main lines it is hopelessly wrong I am only 
•repeating the opinion expressed to me universally by all the 
wisest Anglo-Indians and natives whom I have seen, and im- 
pressed on me by my own experience. I can only describe 
that impression by saying that there is a sort of mildew lying 
over the work. System, routine, and formality rest like 
shackles over the whole thing. I found handbooks of the 
modern philosophy of the West in the hands of whole class- 
rooms of students, who could formally con their teachings, but 
in whose minds a totally different set of thoughts was im- 
planted by their history and their nature. Theories of political 
science and of political economy were being inculcated in 
youths who could deftly apply them to their own purposes, but 
who were entirely ignorant that the matters which they dis- 
cussed and the theories which they propounded were not 
fundamental axioms, but matters on which m Western life a 
hundred different views were entertained. One of the ablest 
amongst the educational workers whom I met told me, with the 
weariness of misapplied labours, — “ I have to-day been 
trying to explain to a class of Hindu students the meaning 
of Shelley’s Ode to the Skylark and Silas Mamer. They 
are prescribed in the University curriculum, and so they 
must be learned. What good can it do ? ” Only one answer 
is possible. In the libraries of the higher schools I con- 
stantly found Tom Brown’s School Days. What meaning 
can that have for boys who have drunk in with their 
mother’s milk ideas of formal courtesy, of studied respect for 
age and rank, of a personal dignity dependent on fixed rules 
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which have the force of religion ? Do we really imagine that 
we shall create in them the spirit of the English schoolbtoy 
by what they must hold to be a travesty of all the relations of 
life as these appear to them ? 

I am quite aware that there is a good deal of sound 
technical education beiDg attempted in India, and glad to know 
that some of the ablest of our Indian administrators feel the 
necessity of more being done in this way. But in many cases 
I am obliged to confess that such technical education as I saw 
was a miserable mockery, and those who showed it could only 
say th^t they had hopeless hindrances — the weight of which I 
fully admit — to contend against. The system of caste, the 
habits of the people, their inertness in manual labour, their 
fixed idea that clerical work has a dignity of its own — all these 
will take long before they are overcome. Cut meanwhile we 
might surely endeavour to iink the intellectual training which 
we give more closely to their life and their traditions, and to 
abandon the senseless attempt to turn an Oriental into a bad 
imitation of a Western mind. Why should we teach them 
that education is impossible without acquiring the English 
language? What can that impress upon them except that 
education is useful only to enable them to undertake those ad- 
ministrative duties which are their absorbing ambition ; and 
in the exercise of which they rarely command the confidence 
of their own race ! Here in Bengal, under the permanent 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis, the great Zemindars have large 
estates and vast influence. The management of these estates, 
and the supervision of their tenants or ryots might give them, 
employment- of the best kind and a sphere of enormous 
usefulness. If education is to do anything for them it must 
be by making them cultivated gentlemen of enlarged views, 
but not necessarily views out of harmony with their own 
traditions. As it is they leave our colleges with only one aim, 
to become Government officials, and with acquisitions of know- 
ledge that drive them further from their own people, instead 
of bringing them into closer touch with and rendering them 
more fit for the work which can be discharged by none except 
themselves. It is not a triumph for our education — it is, 
on the contrary, a satire upon it — when we find the sons of 
leading natives expressly discouraged by their parents from 
acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular. Yet instances of 
this are by no means rare. It is a smaller thing, but yet an un- 
doubted evil, that this over-strained temptation to the native 
to learn English tends to render the command of the vernac- 
ular by Anglo-Indians much more restricted than the old 
officials assure us that it was in the early days of their service. 
This does not, of course, apply to the provincial districts — the 
mofussil, as they are called, where the district officer must 
be, and is, familiar with the vernacular — but it is unquestion- 
ably the case in some of the central seats of Government. If 
the tendency spreads, it will sap more than anything else the 
security of our hold on India. It is one of the chief incentives 
to a certain class of natives to acquire facility in our tongue, 
that by so doing they can interpose between the higher official 
class .and the mass of the people. 

I am quite aware of the immense difficulties of re-casting 
the educational system. But that it requires re-casting is the 
opinion not of a man here and there, but of everyone who i3 
capable of judging. We must free education from the 
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domination of examination. We must leave greater freedom 
of choice and of method to separate schools and colleges. We 
must show the native that education has other aims than to 
make Babus, subordinate officials, and pleaders. W T e must 
teach them that there are other spheres of activity for the 
educated man than the law courts and Government appoint- 
ments. We must abandon the vain dream that we can re- 
produce the English public school on Indian soil. We must 
recognise that it is a mistake to insist that a man shall not be 
considered to be an educated man unless he can express his 
knowledge otherwise than in a language that is not his own. 
Place no restriction on English as an optional subject, but 
cease to demand it as the one thing necessary for all. 

And in another and more restricted sphere, I fancy that 
most of us who know India will agree that, with the most 
benevolent of aims, we have encouraged a course of doubtful 
expediency. It has become the fashion for the sons of well-to- 
do parents to be sent to Britain for their education, and 
educational institutions at Home are not slow to encourage it. 
But is it wise, and does it tell in the long run, for their own 
good or the good of their country ? Such youths come into 
surroundings for which, as a rule, they are ill-fitted With the 
marvellous capacity which they possess of adapting themselves 
to the superficial aspects of their surroundings, they settle 
down for a time, and their tutors and guides at home are 
satisfied with their conduct, and fancy they are being moulded 
into British shape. But do they enter into full sympathy 
with our thoughts and feelings, or is it, indeed, expedient that 
they should do so, in view of their future lives ? They usually 
come when, with a maturity strange to the Western youth, 
they are at the same time utterly incapable of judging our 
social conditions, or knowing them below the surface. Too 
often they form aspirations which can never be satisfied, and 
which no human contrivance can enable them to attain without 
involving incalculable evil. They break with their own tradi- 
tions ; they cease to be true representatives of their own people, 
and yet they are divided by an impassable barrier from ours. 
I know that there are notable exceptions , but they are due to 
special natural faculties and to special racial peculiarities. For 
the most part the experiment of mental and moral acclimatis- 
ation proves a hopeless failure. Let them come, if they come 
at all, not at- the impressionable period of youth, but when 
character has been formed, and when they are able to judge 
and appreciate, not to imitate, superficial traits. 

I wish most carefully to guard myself against any sus- 
picion of adversely criticising the educational officials of India. 
Some of them, I fancied, seem tired out with their work, and 
scarcely to be versed in the most recent educational move- 
ments. But amongst them there are men of first-rate ability. 
It is the system that is wrong— wrong in its original concep- 
tion, and faulty in its present administration. Education has 
no independent place in the central secretariat, and all new 
schemes must be submitted through an alien department. The 
result is what it inevitably must be —misunderstanding and 
delay. The evil was supposed to be met some years ago by 
the appointment of a junior official from Home to act as a sort 
of general adviser to the central Government. The plan was 
one which, without the smallest personal reflection, hardly 
could have proved satisfactory, and which has not apparently 
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■worked better than was to be expected. I had the advantage 
of hearing'some of the educational evidence placed before the 
Decentralisation Commission which is now ranging over India. 
The chief witness examined (of whom I knew nothing before) 
seemed to me to give his evidence with admirable force, and 
was evidently in touch with all that is soundest in educational 
theory at Home. It is not, perhaps, surprising that his 
questioners were not so conspicuously conversant with the 
subject ; and the cross-examination of one of the commission- 
ers — himself a civil servant in India — served what was to me 
the useful purpose of showing a spirit which, so long as it 
prevails in official quarters, will, in my opinion, effectually bar 
the way against any real educational reform. Educational 
administration must have its own independent position before 
it can make any bold and effective advance. 


Appendix la. 


The “Pioneer," Allahabad, March 26th, 1908. 


Ideas on Indian Education. 


The Morning Post, which is better informed upon Indian 

affairs than most English newspapers, has lately had some 

severe criticisms upon our educational system : — 

“ The Indian Government,” it says, “of 50 or 60 years 
“ ago imported into India a system of instruction borrowed 
“ from England, where instruction was not well conducted 
“ and education utterly neglected, except by one or two 

“pioneers like Arnold of Kugby The marvel is 

“ not that these past follies of Indian Governments have 
“ produced the Tilaks and Lajpat Rais, but that there 
“should have emerged from so ill-judged a system the 
“ many Indians of high character and sound judgment 
“ who have adorned the Indian Bench and the Indian 
“ Public Service.” 

The Morning Post goes on to indicate the remedy : — 

“ What is wanted for Indian boys and young men is a 
“ discipline suited to the conditions of Indian life and of 
“ Indian religion, accompanied by instruction in the ele- 
“ ments of natural science and of history, communicated 
“ in the native language of the pupils. English and 
“ English letters should be the accomplishment of those 
“ for whom there may be scope in Indian careers where 
“English is requisite for their work.” 

It adds truly enough: — 

“ The Englishmen engaged in education in India are, after 
“ all, the best judges in these matters. But, strange to 
“ say, they are not listened to by the Indian Government.” 
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Appendix II. 


The "Pioneer" Mail, May 27th, 1910. 


Most 'people in this country are prepared to accept the 
statement that we owe a part at least of our recent troubles to 
an imperfect system of education. Yet there are probably few 
Anglo-Indians who would be willing to go back entirely on the 
achievements of the past fifty years. In England, however, the 
idea seems to prevail that we are in urgent need of a brand-new 
educational policy, that the only method of illumining our edu- 
cational darkness is to exchange our old worn-out lamps for 
new ones of thoroughly up-to-date English make. Even Lord 
Morley appears to share this delusion ; otherwise we should 
not have Mr. Montague declaring on his behalf that the 
Secretary of State “ recognises the probable advantages ” of 
an investigation, conducted either by a Eoyal Commission or a 
Committee. What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection 
may be in the future no one in India probably even pretends to 
know, but it is significant perhaps that we should be already 
hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with qualifications for 
conducting an expert enquiry into our educational system. 
The gentleman in question is a Mr. M. E. Sadler, who was 
Director of Special Enquiries and Beports in the English 
Education Department from 1895 to 1903, and who has had a 
wide experience in “ overhauling ” systems of education in 
English towns and counties. We have no desire to belittle 
Mr. Sadler's attainments as a scholar, or his claims to pose as 
an educational expert, at any rate outside India , but the point 
is, there is nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, by bring- 
ing out to India either a Eoyal Commission or a roving 
educational inquisitor. The only result of special enquiries of 
this kind would be to hang up indefinitely all those schemes of 
progress in which the Local Governments, as well as the 
Government of India, are particularly interested at the moment. 
The ground has already been sufficiently prepared, and we 
have surely had enough of expert investigations, involving im- 
mense labour, and ending in reports that are characterised by 
many impracticable suggestions. It is clear that the path of 
educational progress in this country is strewn with many 
serious obstacles, and the struggle now proceeding in the 
Western Presidency in regard to the improvement of Univer- 
sity courses is instructive of the kind of difficulties that have 
to be faced ; but Local Governments, no more perhaps than the 
Government of India, would be inclined to welcome in this, or 
in other directions, the interventionof educational experts from 
outside. Noone will deny that much remains to be done before we 
can be said to have put our educational house in order, but the 
work of reform can best be entrusted to those who have already 
made a study of our educational requirements on the spot. 
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Appendix III. 


The “ Englishman," Calcutta, December 15th, 1910 


The New Education Department. 


The Government of India, like the wheels of the gods, 
moves slowly. It requires a tremendous amount of agitation 
and tke pressure of public opinion to induce it to embark upon 
any new scheme of reform. In some respects this is sound 
policy, and “ hustle ” would be apt to place the Government in 
a false position. Having said so much in favour of the festina 
lente policy, it is only necessary to look back upon the results 
of such a policy in India to trace the backwardness of the 
country in many directions. The new Department of Educa- 
tion which has now been created should have been in existence 
•many years ; as the educational policy of the Government of 
India has been subjected to more severe criticism than perhaps 
any other. With a properly organised Department many mis- 
takes of the past might have been avoided. Even as now con- 
stituted, the Department has tacked on to it certain branches 
of work which do not properly belong to Education. But the 
Eesolution of the Government of India creating the new 
Department is quite frank about the secondary object with 
which it has been brought into existence, viz. — “ for affording 
relief to the Home Department.” No one .will question the 
necessity for giving the Home Department relief ; at the same 
time, the expediency of tacking on local self-government to 
education seems a trifle far-fetched, even on the ground that 
“ municipal and. local bodies are responsible for no small 
part of the public expenditure on education.” But even 
accepting the principle that all matters relating to local 
self-government are more or less connected with education, 
we fail to see why the new Department should be saddled with 
* such miscellaneous branches of work as sanitation, archaeology, 
books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few subjects of minor im- 
portance now dealt with in the Public Branch of the Home 
Department. Even the Imperial Becord Office is to be handed 
over as a sub-department of the new Department. The 
Eesolution states that the extreme importance of the subject 
of education needs no demonstration,” and then proceeds to 
indicate the many directions in which the activities of 
the new Department are to be employed; but primarily 
it is to assist in solving the many educational problems 
that present themselves, and to direct the policy of Govern- 
ment in these matters. It seems to us, however, that if 
the energies of -the new Educational Department are to be 
dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, its officers 
will have very little time to devote to the solving of educational 
problems ; for local self-government ig. a big subject in itself ; 
and if the recommendations of the Eoyal Decentralisation 
Commission are to be given effect to, the newly appointed 
Member in charge will not have much time to guide the educa- 
tional policy of Government. His energies, and those of his 
Secretary and junior officers and office establishment will be 
divided in a manner that does not augur hopefully for educa- 
tion. The officers of the new Department are not educational 
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experts ; and this circumstance raises a doubt as to the effective 
character of the Department in dealing with those problems 
for the solving of which it has been created. The only hopeful 
feature of the Department lies in its experimental character, as 
the Government of India regards the superior staff as pro- 
visional only, and subject to reconsideration in the light of 
experience which would be gained hereafter of the special 
requirements of the new Department The Government of 
India, we are told, do not require to tie their own hands, or 
those of their successors by declaring that the posts of Secre- 
tary or Joint or Assistant Secretary should be assigned to any 
particular services, “ as the creation of a new Department was 
an experiment and its novelty justified the Government of 
India in retaining from the outset a full measure of freedom 
to modify the constitution of the staff in such a manner as 
seemed best calculated to fulfil the objects with which the 
Department was formed.” This is the only hopeful feature 
of the new departure, and time alone will show what modifica- 
tions may become necessary. 


Appendix IV. . 


Indian Sanitation. 


The “Times,” London, February 4th, 1913 

TQ THE EDITOB OP THE TIMES. 

Sib, — We attempted in your issue of October 14 to show 
the absurdity of a scheme advanced by the Government of 
India -which would limit the executive sanitary service to 
municipalities, or 7 per cent, of the population, whilst the 
rural population, amounting to 93 per cent, (or 227 millions) 
and admittedly suffering from an appalling death-rate from 
preventible diseases, is, with a bland faith in academic 
methods, left to find salvation in education. We also invited 
attention to the retrograde policy which, as a sequel to the 
vain endeavour to abolish the post of a separate Sanitary Com- 
missioner with the Government of India, proposes to render 
him a negligible quantity by subordinating him to the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, who holds an appointment 
the selection for which and the raison a'ttre of which is the 
utilization of medical, not sanitary, training or experience. 

In your telegram of the 31st ult. it is now reported that 
these opinions have evoked “ adverse criticism ” in India. 
It does not seem that this criticism is particularly potent, 
if the sample your Correspondent has selected is typical. He 
reports that - “ The dream of an executive sanitary service for 
all India is one not in the least likely to be realized in thes 
days of decentralization.” 

But, as we have pleaded for “ the organization of an 
effectively administered sanitary service,” and, in animadverting 
upon the petty and circumscribed effort of confining executive 
sanitary staffs to- municipal areas, have stated “The scheme 
gives no real executive sanitary service to India,” we fail to 
recognize the quotation which makes a covert suggestion 
of an inapplicable Procrustean polioy to all India. As a 
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fact, imperial, provincial, local, and municipal and private 
funds could be as safely utilized in supporting tbe influence of a 
“ correctly administered sanitary service ” as by the Education 
Department, when making its policy felt through the Indian 
Educational Service, the Provincial Educational Service, 
and locally-recruited subordinates — without’ in the slightest 
degree imperilling the rights and privileges of the suppliers 
of funds as now emphasized by decentralization. We take 
it that such a service in India could not be termed “ correctly 
administered ” if it were incapable, not only of .conforming 
to such conditions, but of adapting its methods to the 
economic, social, caste, and race peculiarities of the various 
provinces. 

It is, however, curious that in a telegram purporting to 
describe the Sanitary Conference at Madras and making special 
reference to “ adverse criticism” of our views, no reference is 
made to Lord Pentland’s closing address, in which they were 
fully justified. He stated: — “In a country like this, where 
so large a percentage of the population live under rural 
conditions, there may be some danger that the clamant 
needs of the towns and centres of industry may overshadow 
interests and wants. The importance of a pure water 
supply and other essentials of health is as vital to the 
villages as it is to the large towns and cities.” 

Further, Babu Motilal Ghose, the editor of a well-known 
Indian journal, whilst stating he yielded to none in his 
desire for spread of education, in asserting the rights of rural 
areas, twitted the President, in an amusing parable of “ two 
wives " on his obvious disregard of the interests of practical 
sanitation, and appealed to him to “ show more substantial 
tokens of his loye for his neglected wife Sanitation . . . 

For in one sense sanitation demands more attention than 
education," 

He specially called attention to the unchecked loss of 
life as influencing adversely the economic advance of the 
country, and he challenged that officer ta show that Indians 
did not understand ordinary hygienic laws ; he maintained it 
was not academic ignorance of these laws which was at the 
root of the great mortality, but the absence of practical sanita- 
tion as applied to communities. Such contentions but 
illustrate how deeply the Education Department has blundered 
in not distinguishing between personal hygiene and the sanita- 
tion of communities, and has aggravated this by insisting that 
the latter must wait for the development of the former at the 
hands of the schoolmaster. 

From data supplied by us, Mr. Stott, the well-known 
mathematician, has kindly calculated the waste of money 
which results from the useless attempt to rear men who shall 
be useful citizens, in a country where, undoubtedly owing to 
their insanitary environments, the expectation of life at birth 
of the Indian is 19 years below that of the Englishman under 
more favourable conditions. He finds that if the expectation 
of life of the Englishman be regarded as the normal condition 
which should exist in a sanitary India, then, using Hardy’s 
table of mortality, the excess loss in failure to reach the age of 
29 years by Indians educated at the school-going age amounts 
to £851,318 per annum of the total funds now spent for educa- 
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tion — the calculation being somewhat less according to Stuart’s 
table. Even after allowing liberally for possible errors and for 
a proportion of the value of education being reaped in good 
citizenship of those prematurely sent to death, the total loss is 
not less than £600,000. Under such conditions, increase of 
the proportion of the school-going age to be educated and the 
necessary further concurrent waste of funds as a sequence of 
neglecting concomitant sanitary measures is the penalty India 
reaps for handing sanitation, with other “ miscellaneous ” 
subjects, to the Education Department with its rival financial 
interests. 

We trust it will not be thought we hold it an error to 
spread education in India, especially if more reasonable cog- 
nisance be taken of technical education in the interests of 
•industrial development. In this connexion we protest solely 
against the folly of- allowing education, under specious 
excuses of “ new activity ” and non-recurring doles, to run 
away with the bit and leave sanitation hopelessly behind ; we 
also protest against 93 per cent, of the population, subject to 
the devastations of plague, cholera, malaria, and other pre- 
ventible diseases, being left out of a scheme that is heralded by 
the Government of India as “ the general reorganization of 
the sanitary services throughout India.” 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G. KING (Col. I.M.S., Retired: formerly 
Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of Madras). 

W. J. SIMPSON, Professor of Hygiene, King’s 
College. 


January, 1913. 


Sanitation in India. 


The “ Pioneer ,” Allahabad, February 6th, 1913. 


Colonel King and Professor Simpson write to the Times 
on India’s sanitation, reverting to their argument in previous 
letters to the Times on the 14th October last. They reply in 
an exhaustive manner to the criticisms of their statements and 
cite data showing the huge loss, not less than £600,000, in- 
curred through the failure of Indians educated at a school- 
going age to reach the age of twenty-nine and become useful 
citizens. They protest against the folly of allowing education 
to run away leaving sanitation hopelessly behind, and they also 
protest against 93 per cent, of the population being left out of 
the scheme which was heralded by the Government of India as 

* t 

the general re-organisation of sanitary services throughout 
India. 
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Appendix V. 


The “ Englishman Calcutta, February 24 th, 1913. 


The New Educational Policy. 


The very lengthy Resolution by the Government of India, 
laying down the line of policy to be followed in matters educa- 
tional,'' affords very instructive reading, and is an indication 
that the authorities have at last realised the inherent defects 
in the existing policy, in accordance with which thousands 
of half-educated youths are turned out yearly, who are be- 
coming a danger to the body politic, by adding to the ranks of 
the disaffected unemployed. This is a danger to which the 
Press of this country has been directing attention for many 
years ; but so far their’s has been a “ voice calling in the 
wilderness.” To some extent this is the result of too much 
centralisation ; and it is largely due to the fact that those re- 
sponsible for the educational policy of the Government of India 
have been men whose training has not been of such a character 
as to impress them with the tremendous responsibility of the 
Government in this matter. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that in a country administered as India is, the people 
look to the Government for a lead in everything. So far the 
great aim seems to have been to increase the number of 
schools and the pupils attending them, regardless of other 
important considerations, and particularly whether the teach- 
ing staff was competent and the curriculum suitable to the 
requirements of the people. The tendency throughout the 
country has been to turn out the greatest number of passed 
candidates under a system of “cram ” which has had the 
most disastrous results. The Education Commission of 1882 
recommended “ the introduction of a school course complete in 
itself and of a modern and practical character, freed from 
the domination of the matriculation examination.” That 
recommendation has been systematically ignored. The 
(Government of India recognise this fully now, and revised 
ideals are to be substituted for those which have found favour 
so far. 

The outstanding features of the Resolution under reference 
are the readiness of the Government of India to assist Local 
Governments by large grants ; not to centralize the provincial 
system, or to introduce superficial uniformity, still less to 
deprive Local Governments of interest and initiative in educa- 
tion. This would seem to indicate that the Government of 
India are prepared to spend much larger sums upon education 
than in the past, and is therefore a matter for satisfaction. 
Apparently, the Government of India have appropriated a very 
large sum for this purpose. From what sources this money is 
to be provided is not stated ; but the recognition of the claims 
of education upon the Indian exchequer is the first step 
towards placing education upon a sound basis. In the past 
education has been starved, while other schemes of less public 
utility have received liberal grants. It has been urged with 
painful iteration that one of the greatest needs of education is 
a competent teaching staff with remuneration consistent with 
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the requirements of this service. If the teachers are not com- 
petent to impart the education necessary it follows that the 
taught will reflect the results of such teaching. Of all State 
Departments, the educational is the most poorly paid, with the 
inevitable result that men of the proper stamp and standard 
are not attracted to that service It is the same in private 
aided schools. It is satisfactory to find that the Govern- 
ment of India now fully recognise that few reforms are 
more urgently needed than the extension and improvement 
of the training of teachers for both primary and secondary 
schools in all subjects, including, in the case of the latter, 
science and oriental studies ; and that the Government of 
India have for some time had under consideration the im- 
provement of the pay and prospects of the Education Services, 
Indian, Provincial and Subordinate. Indeed, we gather that 
proposals had actually been drawn up “ when it was decided to 
appoint a Eoyal Commission on the Public Services in India.” 
We have failed to understand why the administrative pro- 
posals should be dependent upon the findings of the Services 
Commission. It is stated that “ the Government of India 
recognise that improvement in the position of all the Education 
Services is required so as to attract first-class men in increasing 
numbers , and while leaving questions of re-organisation for 
the consideration of the Commission, are considering minor 
proposals for the improvement of the position of these 
Services.” 

The Public Services Commission will not go into the 
questions of the Education Service this year, but next, and 
will probably require a couple of years to sift the great mass of 
evidence they will have collected and to write their report, 
which will probably not be presented for another two years 
after that. So that it will be at least four years before the 
reorganisation of the Indian Education Service can be taken in 
hand. Meanwhile, we are told that the Government of India 
“ attach the greatest importance to the provision for the 
old age of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. 
Teachers in Government institutions, and in some areas 
teachers in schools managed by Local Boards, are eligible for 
these privileges But it is necessary to extend the provision 
in the case of Board and Municipal servants, and still more in 
the case of teachers of privately managed schools, for the great 
majority of whom no such system exists. It is not possible 
to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any school, primary or 
secondary, or at any college when the teacher is discontented 
and anxious about the future. The Governor-General in 
Council desires that due provision for teachers in their old 
age should be made with the least possible delay. Local 
Governments have already been addressed upon this subject.” 
This is a move in the right direction, but it begins at the 
wrong end 1 On the subject of the education of the Domiciled 
community we gather that the Government of India are 
prepared to adopt a far more liberal policy. They are, we are 
told, prepared to accept at once the view that the most urgent 
needs are the education of those children who do not at 
present attend school, and the improvement of the prospects 
of teachers They are also disposed to regard favourably the 
proposal to erect a training college at Bangalore with arts and 
science classes for graduates' courses attached to it. They 
recognise that grants-in-aid must be given in future on a more 
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liberal scale and under a more elastic system. They will 
recommend to Local Governments the grant of a greater 
number of scholarships to study abroad. The 1 proposals to re- 
classify the schools, to introduce leaving certificates, to include 
in the course of instruction general hygiene and physiology, 
special instruction in temperance, and the effects of alcohol on 
the human body, and the other detailed proposals of the Simla 
Educational Conference, will be carefully considered on the 
lines of the opinions of Local Governments when they have 
been received. We are particularly gratified to. find that .a 
course of instruction in physiology is to be introduced in 
European" schools. This is a most important reform, as a 
knowledge of physiology may be calculated to save youths a 
deal of life-long misery. On the whole, we view with satisfac- 
tion the new educational policy of the Government of India. 
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Appendix VI. 


Comparative statement concerning the establishment and salaries of 
the senior branches of the Educational Service immediately before, and 
after, the re-organisation of 1896, compiled from Appendices A & B of the 
Government of India, Borne Department, letter No. 4 Education/204 — 215, 
dated Simla, the 23rd -July, 1896, which was published in all the Govern- 
ment Gazettes. 
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(a) including 3 officers on Es. 700 p.m., and 1 on Rs. 500-60-700 p.m. 

(b) ,, 1 officer on Es. 800 p.m., plus a personal allowance of Es. 250 p.m. 

(c) „ 4 officers on Rs. 600 p.m. 

(d) ,, 1 officer on Es. 800 p.m. (Principal Mayo School of Art.) 

(e) „ 1 officer on Es. 1250-50-1500.. 

Cost per Mensem. 


Indian Educational Service, 
old scheme, total cost 
Ditto new scheme - 
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m 
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TOTAL SAVING — Rs. 8011 p.m., or nearly 1 lakh per annum. 


Appendix VII. 


India in Parliament. 


The "Pioneer," Allahabad, November 3rd, 1912. 


The following questions were asked in the House of 
Commons during the mail week : — 

Indian Educational Service. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
India : If he will state the conditions of service, pay, and 
pensions in the Indian Educational Service ; whether the 
pensions and average rates of pay in this service are lower 
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than in any other of the imperial services of India ; whether, 
as a consequence of this, the service is regarded as an inferior 
branch of the public service ; and whether, in view of the 
importance of securing the best possible men from our uni- 
versities for the work of education in India, the Secretary of 
State will take steps to render that service more attractive. 

Mr. Montagu: The conditions of service, j?ay, and pension 
in the Indian educational service are published in the annual 
India Office List. The ordinary scale of pay is Rs. 500 a 
month, rising by increments of Es. 50 to Es. 1,000 a month. 
There are, in addition, certain junior allowances of Es. 200 to 
Es. 250, and senior allowances of Es. 250 to Es. 500. 
Directors of Public Instruction receive pay ranging from 
Es. 1,250 to Es. 2,500 a month. The pension rules are, 
with an important exception, in favour of this department, the 
ordinary rules for pension in civil departments other than the 
Covenanted Civil Service. Indian educational service officers 
are, exceptionally, allowed to reckon as service for super- 
annuation pension the number of completed years, up to five, 
by which their age at appointment exceeded twenty-five years. 
An Indian educational service officer becomes eligible for 
a pension on completing thirty years’ qualifying, service or on 
attaining the age of fifty-five. The maximum amount of 
pension for twenty-five years’ 'service or upwards is Es. 5,000 
a year. Directors of Public Instruction who have rendered not 
less than three years’ approved service in that office are 
eligible for an additional pension of Es. 1,000 a year. Invalid 
pensions are on the ordinary scale’, one sixtieth of average 
emoluments, subject to prescribed maximum.being granted for 
each year of service up to twenty-four, and half average 
emoluments, subject to a maximum of Es. 5,000, for twenty- 
five years upwards. The Secretary of State fully realises the 
importance of attracting the best class of recruits. The initial 
pay of the service is exceptionally high, and the terms of 
pension identical, subject to the advantage as to reckoning 
years for service described above, with those existing in all 
other imperial civil departments (other than the Indian Civil 
Service), except that members of three departments can retire 
voluntarily after twenty-five years’ service on full pension, a 
privilege not possessed by the generality of civil departments. 
There is no -reason to suppose that the Indian educational 
service is regarded as an inferior branch of the public service, 
but an examination of the conditions of service in this and 
other civil departments is covered by the terms of reference to 
the Eoyal Commission recently appointed. 


Indian Educational Service. 


The "Pioneer," Allahabad, November 29th, 1912. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— Mr. Montagu’s reply to Sir J. D. Eees’ question in 
the House of Commons with regard to the conditions of 
service, pay and pension of the I.E.S., illustrates the well- 
known fact that a perfectly accurate statement may be entirely 
misleading. The reply shows that members of only four civil 
seryices, including the I.C.S., can retire voluntarily on full 
pension after 25 years’ service, but obscures the fact that the 
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four Services thus privileged comprise all the Imperial Services 
recruited in England except two, the Police and the Educa- 
tional. Men in the Telegraphs, Eorest and- Public Works all 
enjoy this privilege, and some of them have the option of 
voluntary retirement on reduced pension after 20 years. The 
Indian Medical Service and Government Chaplains are 
similarly favoured. 

Mr Montagu, omits to mention the slight put upon the 
Educatiofial Service by its position in the Order of Precedence. 
Under present conditions af man may be so blocked for promo- 
tion that he comes into the table only after 15 years’ -service. 
Then he is graded with men pi other service? many years 
junior to himself and on much lower pay, and he has every 
prospect of getting no higher. 

What recruits think -of the conditions of service may be 
estimated from tlje fact that in one province alone, with a 
cadre of not more than 16 I.E.S.nren, four men resigned in four 
years before the completion of thlir probationary term. The 
discontent in the service is -so serious that the offer of pension 
after 25 years would probably induce every senior man below 
the rank of Director to prepare for his retirement as soon as 
he had completed that term. Yet it is impossible to keep the 
Educational Service and the Police in a position of permanent 
inferiority to other Imperial Services in such an important 
respect. The difficulty of recruiting suitable men is increas- 
ingly felt at the India Office, the causes are well known, and 
the remedy obvious. The-Government of India considered the 
matter in 1909 and the knowledge that Government had begun 
to move caused the Service to refrain from a general memorial. 
After a delay of three years the deliberations of the Govern- 
ment produced a press communique stating that no action 
would be taken pending the report' of the Eoyal Commission, 
which includes a man so unsympathetic to the I.E.S. as 
Sir Valentine Chirol. 

This is hardly the best method of stimulating men to the 
greater zeal and energy which will be necessary to the satis- 
factory realisation of the far-reaching schemes for educational 
progress outlined at the Coronation Durbar. 

OBBILIUS. 


The "Pioneer," Allahabad, February 21th, 1913. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Public Services Commission. 


Criticism in the “ Times.” 


[Keuter’s Press Messages.] 

London, 25 th February. 

An article in the Times to-day criticises the Public Services 
Commission, declaring that* it is taking too narrow a conception 
of its objects. The article says reports of the sittings of the 
Commission lead to the conclusion that unless the Commis- 
sion’s methods are drastically altered they may cause a serious 
increase in racial bitterness. After quoting the tertns of refer- 
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enca as seeming on tha surface admirable the article emphasises 
that the Commission has not to confine its enquiries to the 
Covenanted- Service. The article refers as being mischievous 
^to the manner of putting to witness questions, the purport of 
which is, “Do 'you think the Indian is as good & mat as the 
Englishman ? ” The writer considers that these vague wound- 
ing "Questions serve no useful,' purpose. They- -will certainly 
fioHead to the reform of existing defects. 


Alluding to the inquiry into the working of Indian Courts 
the article repeats that such an enquiry can only,be conducted 
by English judges of great eminence. The writer thinks that 
the 'Investigations of the Commission touching 'Indian Courts ’ 
should' be s4ver|irtestrieted. ' The writer considers that Lord 
. Islington in his ujjWng speech struck a false hot a. The true 
functions of the Comfijissioners do not lie in the direction -of 
discussions of the relative mental and moral qualities of the two 
races, with which some of the most important problems in con- 
nection with executive administration have nothing to do. The 
Commission remains wholly oblivious of many grave questions, 
ineluding tlje question whether the developing^ needs of India- 
- now require that members of the Covenanted Service sHould be 
-specialised almost from the beginning or whether the old 
tradition, .feasible enough^ century ago, that the Indian 
administrator should be a handy man able to turn his talents 
in any direction, should be preserved. 


Appendix !X- 

"Truth” London, February 12th, 1913. 

No doubt tho Indian Public Service Commission will 
enquire into the grievances of educational officers in regard to 
their pay, etc. ; but the more important question of general 
reform of Indian educational policy and administration will 
apparently be outside the province of the Commission. Yet, as 
I know from correspondence that reaches me,' this is a matter 
on which members of the educational service are exercised 
quite as strongly as they are on the subject of salaries, promo- 
tions, and pensions. It is true that there is now a new 
Education Department at the headquarters of the Government 
of India, under the charge of an I. C. S. Member of Council, 
with a second I. C. 3. Officer as senior Secretary. The consti- 
tution of the department, however, is unsatisfactory. 


In point of fact, the new Department was established 
hurriedly to avert a threatened agitation for a more effective 
measure, and its working has only helped to confirm the view 
that there can be no real reform of Indian educational methods 
without the formation of a strong and independent educational 
service on the lines of the Public Works Department. As 
things are, educational officers possess no authoritative position 
in which they can take an effective control of the educational 
policy of the country. ‘They are kept in a subordinate place 
because in high quarters the attitude towards their work is 
unsympathetic, the idea being that education makes the Indian 
more difficult to govern rather than better worth governing. 
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Speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy at the 

opening of the Conference. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in opening the Conference, said 

Gentlemen, — I do not propose Jo do more than offer you a few words of 
welcome on the occasion of your meeting together and briefly touch on the 
various matters which are going to engage your attention. I should like in 
the first place to emphasise the publicity of your proceedings. Education is 
not a subject to he wrapped up in mystery and discussed behind closed doors. 
We wish to awaken an intelligent interest and an active co-operation on the 
part of the general public, and we can only do this by taking them completely 
into our confidence. Above all, we must remove the idea that we have any 
ulterior motives behind our educatioual policy. In my speech at the Convo- 
cation of the Calcutta University I laid stress oh educational questions being 
dealt with on educational lines with a single eye to educational efficiency. I 
hope this open conference will show that this is the case and that no political 
considerations find a place in your discussion of purely educational problems. 
There is a further circumstance to be borne in mind in this connection. It is 
‘all-important to enlist the interest and sympathy of the*general pub lie in the 
matter of education. Those of you who have had experience of English 
conditions will remember the widespread indifference of the general public to 
educational questions. The lessons of this war may to some extent correct 
this attitude, but we want equally in India to bring home to .people generally 
the paramount importance of education in their lives, and I think nothing is 
better calculated to quicken the public interest than open conferences froja time 
to time, which will show the importance which the Government of India attach 
to- education. It may be said that this, conference partakes of a purely official 
character. I would point out, however, that in the resolution, of 21st 
February 1913, the general lines of our educational activities were laid down 
after tfte public had been taken into our confidence at three conferences 
attended bymany non-officials. If it was a question of revising radically the 
policy already laid down, we - should undoubtedly have invited the help of 
some of the many nomofficials who interest themselves in education.. But for 
the present we are. in -the main confronted by problems in which expert official 
assistance is primarily required. .Owing to the war, it is now necessary for us 
to select what *we can afford to adhere to, and to decide what we can 
with least disadvantage postpone. This is largely a matter in which expert 
advice is necessary — the advice of men who administer funds and -who are 
aceustonfed from day to day to select between the good and the Better. There 
is then no question of springing any new and startling, educational policy upon 
an*unsuspecting public. Indeed, our task in India at the* present moment 
seems to be rather to examine and make. sure of our foundations. We are all in 
agreement that primary education should be further extended. I take that 
as common ground. But schools depend for their efficiency On the quality 
of their teachers, and inefficient schools, represent so much good mofley 
thrown away. I would press tipon you,- then, in the -first place, concen- 
tration on the teaching problem. ' We -want, as I said lately in Calcutta, . 
to raise the status of the teaching profession, to make it .a calling with prizes 
which will induce men to enter it as a life, profession. Eor this we fiiust^ise 
the pay of the teachers. Much has ho doubt been' done in recent years to 
raise . the pay of teachers, hut I would ask you to consider whether the pay 
given now, and more especially the minimum pay, is adequate. . As qne who 
had the task of tackling this particular problem in London some, thirteen years 
ago, I know the difficulties of the question and the need there is for careful 
^preliminary investigation. Having got your teacher, your next task will he to 
train him, and it is impossible, I think, to over-estimate the value of training. 
At the present moment out of 267,000 teachers in India you have only 80,000 
who have undergone a course of training. Even if the percentage were higher 
I would still urge the" paramount importance of training. The quality of the 
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teacher is the alpha and omega of educational efficiency. One last word on this 
topic. You have' secured your teacher and you have trained him. It remains 
for you to keep him. There can be, I think, no better way of building up a per- 
manent service than by the establishment of a pfpvident or pension fund scheme 
whose benefits are sacrificed by premature retirement. I hope that the 
scheme which was evolved some three years ago and which is still under 
consideration may meet the end which we have in view. * • 

I turn now to the second main subject of your discussion — technical train- 
ing. Naturally at the present moment when the Government of India are* 
hoping for a lead from the Industrial Commission in the direction of .industrial 
development, technical training looms large in the educational sphere. There 
are two things I would wish to say with regard to this question First, consider 
“‘technical” in its widest and not its narrowest sense, — by this I mean, 
do not overlook the claims of agricultural and commercial education. There are 
some who say we have nothing to teach the men on the land in this country. “I 
cannot claim to talk with authority on such a question, hut having seen 
something of the work of scientific agriculture in other parts of the world, I take 
leave to doubt . such a statement. The great advance made by scientific 
agriculture during the last half century justifies us in pressing forward with 
a policy of .agricultural education ; and though you would not claim ta speak as’ 
experts- on the agricultural side, your educational experience qualifies you to 
give us useful hints .with regard to an advance along this road. Again, on the. 
comthercial side of education, I am surprised to find how little has been done 
in spite of India’s large and growing commerce, and I am puzzled as to its 
cause. It may be that it is obvious to you, but I have not yet had any 
satisfactory explanation -given to. me. Compared with a technical insti- 
tution, a commercial school is a relatively cheap institution, and one would 
think that there was a great opening in our big towns for good commercial 
schools' 

The second point on which I would lay emphasis is that intechnic^l train- 
ing in its, narrower sense we must not lose sight of workshop practice in 
outside works. Laboratory training, however good, is no real substitute for the 
discipline of the workshop., I am well aware of the difficulties which stand in 
the path, and I merely strike this note of' warning that technical training 
divorced from workshop experience is likely to prove a snare and a delusion. 

The subject of women’s education is going to engage your attention. 
You are more familiar than I with the obstacles arising out. of social custom 
which stand in the way, but I would say this that I view with apprehension the 
growing inequality between men and women arising out of difference in educa- 
tion. It cannot be good. for a country that its women should lag so far' behind 
men in lhijs matter of education. I believe that this apprehension is shared by 
many Indians, and <J..think' it behoves us to do all in our power to ‘improve 
women’s education, so far-as we can do so within the limits laid down for us 
.by social customs.* Tn the meantime, we must look to. and hope for a gradual 
changejn public opinion, and in this we can count,-! hope, on the support and 
co-operation of ail-educated Indians. I trust, however, that in the consideration 
oLthisjnost important matter, we shall enlist the co-operation of women. It is 
they who. know’ where the shoe pinches and any '.purely man-made scheme is 
foredoomed to failure*. . 

There is one more matter with regard to which I should like to say a few 
words. ■ I am fully* aware 'that it is highly controversial, and that it has more 
thaa trace keen the subject-of discussion, but it lies so deep in the foundations 
pf our education that I think' it well to bring 'the matter forward, especially 
at a time when our task'is, as I have said above, to examine and consolidate 
our educational foundations. I refer to the relative claims of English and 
' vernacular teaching. At the present moment we rely on English as the medium 
of our higher instruction. This is due mainly to the fact that English is the 
passport to employment and that vernacular text-books are not-available. But 
the consequence is obvious, — students endeavour to grapple with abstruse 
subjects through the medium of a foreign tongue, and in many cases _ through 
their mediocre acquaintance with that tongue have perforce.to memorise their 
text-hooks. We criticise adversely this tendency to memorise, hut to my 
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mind it reflects credit on the zeal of the students who, rather than abandon their 
quest ‘for knowledge, commit to memory whole pages, nay, whole books, which 
they understand but imperfectly, r This is of course a mere travesty of educa- 
tion. I had an opportunity the other day of conversing with a prominent 
Indian gentleman on this very 'suhjecc, and he told me his personal experi- 
ence. ' When he was at the University he took up history as one of his subjects 
and found, though he is an admirable English scholar now, that his acquaintance 
with English was insufficient to enable him to understand his text-book, so he 
resolved to memorise the whole book, In the course of his examination he had a 
question, the.ahswer to which he knew lay in a certain page, but he was uncertain 
what portion of the page was relevant, so ex abundanti cdufelct, he wrote out. the 
whole page. % Eo* this he obtained fewer marks than he. thought he was entitled 
to. On remonstrating with the examiner, he was told that his answer con- 
tained* so much irrelevant matter, that it was clear that he did not rightly 
comprehend the question. I think this piece of evidence illustrates the. defects 
of our present system. I would ask you, and I ask myself, as university men, 
how should we have fared in our education if it had been wholly through 
the medium of a foreign tongue? I doubt whether we would not have 
abandoned the attempt in despair, and I am lost in admiration for the grit of 
those boys who make a gallant attempt to surmount the difficulties imposed 
on them by. a vicious system. The remedy seems to me to lie in one of two 
directions, either we must teach in vernacular as long as we can and put* off 
to the latest possible moment the use of English as a medium of instruction, 
or we must concentrate our attention more closely on the teaching of English. 
Or can any middle course be suggested which is sound on' educational lines ? 
I understand that it was arranged some two years ago in the Legislative 
Council that local Governments should b*e addressed on this subject generally 
when the war is over. I have no intention of bringing up the.question for 
decision in advance of the time so arranged, but I wish it to receive 
thoughtful consideration without bias, so that when the time Comes, not only 
will you have discussed and thought over it in your’ own provinces and be 
ready to give us your opinions, but the .best minds- 'in India will also be 
equally ready with their opinion. 

In conclusion, may I express my appreciation of the difficult and.exactihg 
duties which ‘the modern development of* education entails f of a Director of 
Public Instruction in this country. It is not merely that work has in- 
creased much in’volume. That is no doubt the case, but with the increase in 
volume has come a still greater increase in complexity. You are. dealing, 
too, with a subject on which almost every educated man is himself interested, 
and you are subjected to an almost overwhelming amount of outside advice 
and outside criticism ; you have to deal with large bodies- of mem who- are 
in no way subject to .your control and whom you can- influence, only by 
perseverance. You have often to support a line of action which-,’ however it 
may commend itself to you as experts, has failed to 'find favour with -those 
whom it affects. Eor the .fulfilment of your duties, you ’require" unlimited 
enthusiasm, unfailing courtesy and , unflinching resolution. These qualities 
have been displayed by directors in the 'past, and will, I trust, continue to ho 
displayed by them in the future. India owes much to the Directors* of* PubliG 
Instruction and to the fine 'service .which they represent ; and although the 
work you have to do may becofne more complex §tnd more difficult; you will, f 
am sure, continue to maintain the qualities of yOur.pr.ecTec§ssors and the . tradi- 
tion of your service. 
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Comparative claims of different classes of education. 

Dish ibuiion of ' The directors were generally agreed that the claims of all forms of 

expenditure. education were such that it was impossible to divert any existing grants from 
one branch to another. In regard to' any additional grants that may be, i made 
by the Government of India in the future, opinions differ. In Bengal the 
most urgent necessity is the improvement of the secondary education system 
which should, it was suggested, be extended up to something similar to the 
present intermediate standard. All branches and especially primary education 
are sorely in need of additional assistance, but the improvement of the 
secondary system is the most imperative necessity. In the United Provinces and 
in Burma collegiate and secondary education, and in. the Central Provinces 
collegiate education, are in particular need of additional grants. In Madras 
though the expansion of collegiate education is of some importance, the 
primary system in particular and secondary education to a lesser extent 
demand more attention. In the North - West Frontier Province to which 
liberal grants have been made by the Government of India for secondary and 
collegiate education, and in the Punjab additional grants should be allocated 
almost entirely to primary edcation. In Bombay the present scale of distribu- 
tion is fairly satisfactory, but if further grants are forthcoming the claims of 
primary education should be considered first. In Assam and in Bihar and 
Orissa large additiqual grants are so: urgently required for practically every 
department of education that it is not possible at this stage to single out any 
branch for preferential treatment? All directors were agreed that the improve- 
ment and expansion of training facilities needed consideration. 

The suitability 2. The Chairman then referred to a'statement recently made to him tha£ 

if instruction in a very large proportion of pupils leave school before the close of the lower primary 

primary Retool* 8 . ° f stage is reached and soon forget what they havelearnt in school, with the result 
that the money spent on that teaching is wasted. He aslced whether that 
statement was true and, if so, what were the causes ? 4 Most of the directors 
thought that there was wastage. Mr. Stone' said that fully half the number of 
boys who entered the primary standards did not go beyond the infant classes. 
Mr. Richey agreed and quoted figures in support of Mr. Stone’s contention.* There 
was some difference of opinion about' the causes of this defect. . Mr. Stone 
suggested that the methods of giving’ grants-in-aid might he improved. The 
capitation system in, his opinion encouraged “ grant-earners ” who helped to 
swell the numbers in the elementary classes, but could scarcely he regarded 
as bond jide pupils. Mr. Stone suggested that the present Madras system 
could he improved if the award of “merit” grants were made to approxi- 
mate somewhat -to a results grant system, and capitation grants were calculated 
upwards ffrom a. minimum for infants. Mr. Horaell emphasised the fact that 
the withdrawal of the results grant had caused a serious. set-back to primary 
educati«?n ;and criticised the existing grant-in-aid system as singularly ineffect- 
ive.' There was strong opinion in certain quarters that the root of the trouble 
was the indifference of the parent towards vernacular* primary education if it 
did not lead direct to English education. Mr.. Stone mentioned that the 
teaching of English in the third and* fourth standards which was permitted 
un^er ‘certain conditions in Madras was tery generally approved. His own 
opinion was that vernacular education is> valued for its own sake in Madras, 
but there is also & demajid for a little English education even on the part of 
those parents who have no idea of their boys going further than an elementary 
' school, Mr. Hornell- thought that the primary system should provide for a 
• type of school wbhjh taught the- simplest and most rudimentary curriculum. 
At the' same time competent teachers should be encouraged to teach such 
additional subjects as may be regarded to die suitable. It was essential that the 
primary school system should lead on to the secondary. Mr. A. L. Covernton 
pointed ‘out that the experiment of giving a limited vernacular education in 
the rural schools in Bombay had not been appreciated.. Mr. J. G. Covernton 
remarked that in Erench Indo-^hina the teaching of Erench and in the Philip- 
pines the teaching of English were introduced into the lower standards of 
primary schools, hut he could Say. little about the results of the system. 
Other directors held the opinion that vernacular education, if conducted 
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efficiently, was very much appreciated and that the defect referred to hy the 
Chairman was due rather to unsatisfactory teaching. Mr. Richey, therefore, 
desired the substitution of board for venture " schools. Mr. Jennings and 
Mr. de la Fosse thought that the feeble results of the schooling were due to a 
teacher^ having to instruct some three or four standards and t<5 the lack. of 
proper inspection. In Bihar and Orissa an attempt had been made to confine a 
teacher’s work to two standards only ; and in the United Provinces the effect of 
having more and better teachers for these lower standards had recently been 
tested on a limited scale, with the result that the proportion of boys proceeding 
to the higher classes was immediately increased. Mr. Cunningham, however, 
considered that evep.if only 5,000 out of 100,000 pupils reached the close of 
the lower primary Stage , and thus came permanently into the class of the 
literate, he would not regard the money spent on the remainder as wasted. 

A§_ education advanced; the proportion would improve. 

3. The general opinion was that if additional grants by the Government Additional 

of India were definitely earmarked for primary education, the view might be feMmarked. not 
held in certain quarters that Government was trying to discourage higher 
^education. It would be better to leave the distribution of grants to the local 
Governments. If money were passed on to local boards and municipalities, 
the general idea was that the needs of primary education would not suffer by 
such an arrangement, but Mr. de la Fosse was somewhat nervous lest these 
bodies might favour secondary at the expense of primary education. The work 
of the district boards has been satisfactory on the whole, but the position of 
municipalities in the general scheme’ of education needs readjustment. 

4. In answer to ‘the Chairman's inquiries about the progress made in ful- Progress in primary 
filling the hopes expressed by the Government of India in 1913 that the pupils Ration since 
under primary education would in the not distant future be doubled in number, 

it was found that owing to lack of funds the programmes submitted by local 
Governments have' not been fulfilled to any great extent. In Burma and the 
North-West Frontier Province, however, the original programmes, subject to 
a few modifications, have been carried out. 

In answer to an inquiry, Mr. Sharp said that the educational policy laid 
down by the Government of India in 1913 was not merely a pious hope, but 
' was intended to be a practical and practicable scheme of progress. 

5. In regard to policy, Mr. Hornell said that in Bengal there were board Pri . mar r school 
and added schools and that any real improvement lay in the direction of the po luy ‘ 
former, seeing that they' had some permanent'stability. On the other hand, 

any sudden discouragement of the latter was to be deprecated, as it would 
result in a serious diminution of numbers. The aim of the panchayati union 
scheme which was evolved by the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
and had now been made applicable to the whole Presidency, was to place one 
board school in each panchayati union, an area of about nine square miles. 

This scheme would not of course provide anything like an adequate number of 
primary schools, but if carried out would be a beginning of a system of school 
provision as opposed to the haphazard method of encouraging a primary school 
teacher, whenever and wherever he could he found. In the United Provinces 
Mr. de la Fosse said there had been some, waste of money through undesirable 
competition between primary schools.. This matter, however, had been referred" 
to a committee and a plan for the removal of this defect discovered. The 
effect of its adoption was that though the number of schools.had been reduced,- 
the number of pupils had been increased by 13,500. - 

6. The directors were generally in agreement with the proposal that local ^UuThori^ua 0 * 
bodies be given powers to impose* - a special cess for primary education, a - 

practice which was already in force in Berar, Mr. Stone said that the unoffi- 
cial members of the Legislative Council in Madras favoured very .strongly 
the proposal as regards municipalities. Messrs. Cunningham, de- la Fosse 
and Jennings approved the principle. Mr. Godley thought that such a-measure 
was inevitable, if primary education were to be extended satisfactorily. Mr. 

A. L. Covernton and Mr. "Richey were of- the opinion that local bodies had 
become accustomed to pely so much on Government assistance that they might 
be opposed to additional taxation ; but the former held that, if local taxation 
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were accompanied by increased Government assistance, these ob'jectiona'of 
local bodies would probably be removed. Mr. Hornell was also in agree- 
ment with the proposal in theory, but feared that in Bengal - municipalities 
would be unable to increase taxation for the sake of education, as there were 
other very urgent needs before them. Regarding district boards, his impression 
was that most of the funds which they received were earmarked for specific 
purposes. He had never heard it suggested by any chairman of a district 
board that additional funds could be raised without difficulty, whether for 
education, or for" any other purpose. He thought that the whole question of 
local education authorities in Bengal and their responsibilities towards 
education needed investigation. Mr. J*. G,. Covernton also agreedjwith the 
general principle, but doubted whether the proposal would be suited to the 
locdl conditions of Burma. 

other means of 7. In regard to the inquiry whether any class of education might receive 

revenfe6. ddlt,0Da substantial development in any other way than the spending of public money, 
the question of fees was discussed. It was generally agreed that'the fees in 
primary schools could not be increased at present. In regard to secondary 
schools, it was pointed out that in many provinces such ’as Bombay, the 
Central Provinces, North • West Frontier Province and Madras, the fees in 
secondary schools had recently been raised. In Bombay the amount of money 
thus received is earmarked for the improvement of the schools. There has 
been a certain amount of discontent of a temporary nature, but no appreciable 
diminution in the number of scholars. It was not considered advisable to raise 
the fees any further at present. Mr! Mayhew, • however, thought that it 
"might be possible to raise fees before long, _ but would not recommend such a 
step until there had been a systematic inquiry into its justification. He also 
hoped that additional assistance might come from private subscriptions and 
endowments. Mr. Hornell suggested that the large sums of money now paid 
for private tuition might well be diverted to the revenues of the schools them- 
selves. If the boys were properly taught at school, private tuition except 
in abnormal cases should be quite unnecessary. 


Technical Education. 

The teaching of 8. The Conference first discussed whether any special steps are necessary 

science in secondary for the expansion and improvement of science teaching in secondary schools, 
sthoo e. - Mr. Stone said that in Madras object lessons were given in elementary schools. 

In the middle classes of secondary schools subjects Verging on science were 
studied, and in the higher classes elementary science was obligatory ; in.’ the 
higher classes of secondary schools physics, chemistry, botany and natural 
history were taught Additional science courses could also be taken in the two 
highest forms. In Bombay science is compulsory in Government high schools 
throughout the course, except for the school-final candidates. The University 
^demands for matriculation- the study of. science in the two high standards 
and a certificate from the headmaster- that the course .has been accom- 
plished, but there is no examination 1 in science conducted by the University. 
In the United Provinces physics-ahd chemistry together constitute one of the 
alternative subjects for the matriculation. 'The teaching is based on a 
text-book without any practical work and is, therefore, to a large extent 
valueless. Laboratories have'beep -provided in schools in connection with the 
school-leaving certificate and have created a' revolution in' science teaching. 
This science teaching' occupies four years, bifurcation taking place four years 
before the examination. It Was thought suitable tcJ prescribe other courses, 
e.g., a classical course as alternative to science. In the Punjab science is com- 
pulsory in the science matriculation and-is optional in the arts mktriculation, 
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but it is commonly taken as an optional subject in the latter. Mr. Godley was 
of the opinion that. the popularity of science is increasing, but it should not 
be made compulsory for all pupils. Iif the North-West Frontier Province 
science is compulsory in the middle -stage and a good many of the pupils 
continue its ktudy in the high stage. In the Central Provinces science- is 
optional in the middle classes, but Government schools insist upon it at that 
stage. Special. attention has been paid-in recent years to the improvement of 
laboratories. It was mentioned that there is a science inspector, in Bombay , 
the Punjab and the Central Pi'ovinces. Mr. X G. Oovernton expressed the 
meed for one in Burma. 

In those provinces, however, which come under the Calcutta matricula- 
tion, the position of science teaching is not so satisfactory. In Bengal 
Mr. Hornell thought -the present state of affairs deplorable, as there is 
practically no science teaching whatever in schools for Indian pupils. One 
of the optional- subjects for the matriculation examination is elementary me- 
chanics, but very few candidates offer this subject. Geography is 'also an 
optional subject for matriculatiou. Otherwise, no provision whatever is 
made in the Calcutta University matriculation for the teaching of science. 

Looking to the peculiar difficulties which underlie the educational problem in 
Bengal, Mr. Hornell thought that it would be well to make practical science obli- 
gatory and he would include it in the school-leaving certificate. In Assam there 
is again very little science teaching in the schools. Mr. Cunningham could find 
no. good grounds for making science compulsory for all pupils undergoing 
a secondary school course, if by that term was meant the detailed study of a 
particular science. He suggested that it should be sufficient to give pupils .in 
the secondary classes a rudimentary course introducing them to the more 
important principles of natural science in 'its various branches. The expense 
of providing laboratories would be a difficulty in the way of compulsion. In 
Bihar and Orissa, though very elementary science is taught in the secondary 
vernacular schools, there is no science teaching in the secondary English schools. 

Mr. Jennings hoped that with the introduction of the school-leaving certificate 
better provision would be made for science. Mr. J. G. Covernton said that in 
Burma it was intended to improve the science teaching, but as yet little could 
be done through lack of funds. Some guidance in the matter was expected 
from the recommendations of the committee recently appointed in England. 

The general feeling was that science should not be made compulsory as 
an advanced or formal subject. Most of the directors, however, were in favour 
of some elementary training in science, and Mr. Hornell would insist on some 
practical science teaching during the school course. 

9. The next subject for discussion was the preparation of boys for non- Training for 
_ literary careers either at the University or elsewhere after the completion of it ®h“ 7 c ^ e 
the school course. The existing facilities in different provinces were described, turn of thantaS 
Madras has an engineering college, *and .applications are always in excess of oour3e - 
available places. In Bombay there are colleges of Engineering and Commerce. 

In the former the students are usually graduates, but there are also workshops 
to which pupils with lesser qualifications are admitted. In the latter, students 
are admitted who have attained a principal’s certificate after the conclusion of 
a year’s course in an arts college, and then prepare for the Bachelor of Com- 
merce degree. The School of Art and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute offer various courses and admit pupils of very varied Qualifications. In the 
.former institution, there are special classes in architecture, and proposals have been 
submitted for instituting a degree in that subject Mr. Covernton remarked that 
the practical work in pottery has been very successful. In Bengal, there is the 
Engineering College at Sibpur and the Engineering School at Dacca ; the former 
is a University college of engineering to which an apprentice department is 
attached -and in which provision is also made for the training of artisans ; the 
latter has apprentice and artisan classes only. These institutions are liberally 
supplied with scholarships and freeships. There is also the Serampore Weaving 
School which attracts a large number of students, some of whom are graduates. 

In the United Provinces manual classes are common in schools and the subject is 
helpful to those who wish to gain admission to Roorkee. It .has been pro- 
posed to transfer the lower subordinate class from Roorkea; apd the mechanical 
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Future 
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apprentice class has already been transferred from there to the Technical School, 
Lucknow. The Roorkee College •will eventually confine itself to higher grade 
work. There are also schools for artisans, the Carpentry School at Bareilly, 
the School of Arts and Crafts at Lucknow, and the Weaving School at Benares. 
There are also commercial classes, the University having instituted a com- 
mercial course of two years. Mr. Godley referred to the technical institutions 
and scholarships'ln the Punjab such* as the Engineering School at Rasul and 
the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, In Surma, a number of technical subjects 
were made optional in anglo- vernacular schools some years ago under the 
results grant system. The work has hot been very satisfactory. The Burman, 
in Mr. Covernton’s opinion, is clever at manual labour, but is not attracted 
by .it. In some of the schools conducted under American agencies book-bind- 
ing; printing and masonry are taught. 1 The School of Engineering, at- Insein 
has taken a new lease of life and now attracts Burmans, the introduction of 
the “ sandwich ” system having had happy results. In Bihar and Orissa , besides 
the agricultural institutions of Pusa and Sabour, there are technical and com- 
mercial schools, the qualifications for admission to which are varied. There 
is -an artisan school at Ranchi, a class for Europeans at the Jamalpur railway 
workshop and proposals for a mining school at Dhanbad and a technological 
institute at Sakchi. The commercial and agricultural schools number three 
and two, respectively. In the Central Provinces, there is a school of en- 
gineering. In Assam, there are some small schools of very doubtful utility, 
while places are reserved at Dacca and Sibpur for boys from Assam. In the 
North - West Frontier Province, the question of technological training has not 
yej| been seriously discussed. 

10. In regard to future development, three suggestions were emphasised 
by the directors — 

(i) In some' provinces it was obvious that the demand for admission has 
outstripped facilities. Mr. Hornell urged that there is a strong demand for 
men in mechanical and electrical engineering work, but the supply of 
civil engineers is adequate. Mr. Stone thought that the best means of 
development would be the multiplication of industrial and technical institu- 
tions. Mr. Cunningham was strongly opposed to the increase of industrial 
schools which would exist in an economic vacuum, save in places where there was 
a market for employment. In some provinces, it was thought that existing 
facilities sufficed. 

(ii) Mr. Stone was strongly in favour of manual training in the existing 
schools and would like' money to be spent on this object. This work would show 
whether or not a boy had a bent for technical employment. Mr. Mayhew' 
agreed. He considered that the Education Department should confine its 
attention to offering a sound general education of not too exclusively a literary 
type. In his opinion the Department "Should have nothing to do with voca-' 
tional training. There was a very general agreement with Mr. Stone on the 
benefits to be derived from manual training. 

(Hi) There was a very general opinion that more use should be made of 
the apprentice system in workshops attached to commercial concerns. -Mr. 
Hornell thought that for the training of mechanical engineers it would be well 
to give, part of the training in railway workshops and tfnder firms such as Messrs. 
Burn and Company. He would reserve places in the apprentice department at 
.Sibpur and Dacca for a certain number of boys who had reached a standard 
roughly equivalent to that attained under existing Conditions two years before 
matriculation, had undergone an examination conducted by the. Education 
Department, and then completed in addition a term of apprenticeship in work- 
shops. The apprentice departments would at the same time continue to take 
B.' -plasS or matriculate students. At present he found that many' boys in 
the apprentice departments at Dacca and Sibpur left before the completion of 
‘ their , course, as they felt, that the work was not suitable to them. This was 
especially .‘the, case with those whotook up the .mechanical and technical 
courses at Sibpur. , Mr. Mayhew said that at Nagpur in the case of mechanical 
engineering the lasVyear' of the course would be spent in private workshops. 
Mr, Cunningham -was in favour of an apprenticeship system. Mr. Godley, on 
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the other hand, said that the attempt to combine apprenticeship in the 
railway workshops at Lahore with higher instruction in the railway school 
had not proved popular. Mr. de la Posse said that in the United Provinces 
they were gradually giving up artisan classes as it was found, that a craftsman 
could get better training from his father. Mr. Covernton thought that any 
multiplication of schools should be organised in connection with an apprentice 
and workshopsystem. 

Ill With Reference to the question whether a sufficient proportion of the 
funds devoted to education generally was-being spent on technical education, 
Mr. Cunningham said that the question could not be dealt with on an 
arithmetical basis. Conditions Varied in' different provinces, and in any case 
there were no data on which a computation of proportions could proceed. 
This view was .generally accepted and the question was not discussed. 


Training of Teachers. 

12. The feasibility of the Government of India Circular no. 813, dated the 
30th of August 1916, was first discussed. On the whole, replies were favour- 
able and especially in Madras , the North-West Frontier Province and the 
Punjab, where it was hoped not only to make up for wastage but also gradually 
to substitute trained for untrained teachers. The percentage of trained to un- 
trained teachers was also higher in these thaft in the other provinces. In the 
North-West Frontier Province the position is satisfactory, as the aided 
schools demand the services of trained teachers to a considerable extent. 
If an expansion of education is decided upon, it will be necessary to 
start a new training institution. Mr. Stone said that in Madras it would 
be possible to make suitable provision for the training of new teachers at the 
cost of 11 lakhs recurring and ’66 lakhs non-recurring. He emphasised the 
importance of the part played by the training institutions in promoting 
education and referred to the excellent results achieved by the college at Said- 
•apet. Mr. Cunningham thought that in Assam, provided that there was no 
sudden expansion of education- and that funds for the establishment of new 
training institutions were granted in reasonable measure, there would not be 
much difficulty in fulfilling the requirements suggested in the Government 
of India’s circular letter. He considered, and Mr. Hornell agreed, that the 
system of depending on Dacca for the training of secondary teachers for Assam 
was neither adequate nor desirable ; and therefore the establishment of a train- 
ing college in Assam was essential. In Bihar and Orissa the existing training 
facilities are not sufficient to meet even the present demands, and Mr. 
Jennings thought that, cpnsiderable additional expenditure would be neces- 
sary. In the 'United Provinces the facilities for the training of primary 
schoolmasters are- satisfactory oh the whole, but more normal schools 
are badly needed, ' {For . English schools there is a training college for 
graduates at Allahabad and one for undergraduates at Lucknow ; but it 'will 
be necesshryas soon as funds are forthcoming to have an additional in- 
stitution at Agra similar to that at Lucknow. In the Central Provinces thd 
position is’ satisfactory, but the aided secondary schools still need r 'trained 
teachers. Mr. de la Posse' emphasised the success of the training" classes, 
in the United Provinces. Mr. Cunningham said that in Assam there were 
a number of such classes both “in the plains and in the -hills. More, however, 
are needed for which additional funds will be required. 

The difficulties in providing suitable training facilities seem' to be 
greater in Bengal and Bombay than elsewhere. Mr, Hornell .said that it was 
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as yet impossible to*, train, enough teachers even to make up for wastage. 
Though it might be possible to provide for the needs of Government high 
schools, the problem of aided, schools was almost insoluble. Even if training 
facilities were available, it was doubtful whether a large number of candidates 
would use them, so unattractive are the conditions of teaching in Bengal. ' In 
Bombay the training college can barely supply the needs of the Government 
high schools. It will be a long time before teachers even in the Government 
schools are all trained. In Poona, an attempt has been made through the 
agency of two. teaching authorities to assist in the improvement of the methods 
of teaching adopted in the aided schools^ of that city. This is a poor sub- 
stitute for training and can only be regarded as a makeshift. Very consider- 
ably expenditure wilL be necessary to bring it about that even a small 
proportion of the. teachers in aided secondary schools shall be trained. Mr. 
Covernton stated 'that the number of primary training institutions is sufficient 
to fill up vacancies as they occur. 

Mr. Mayhew was of the opinion that the first subject for consideration 
was to decide what proportion' of > the new teachers should be trained. Mr. 
Richey was doubtful whether it would be advisable to train all the teachers, 
as in the N grift- Wed Frontier Province there might not be enough vacancies 
in the schools to go round, should the expansion of education be impeded in 
any way. 

Experience of the .13. The Chairman asked whether the officers in charge of the big training 
teachers m charge of institutions had themselves undertaken a course of training in Europe. Mr. 
rawing institutions. j a pi osse s t a ted that the regulations of the Allahabad University were very 

stringent in the matter and that the teachers of training colleges in the United 
Provinces, were, therefore, themselves men who had received a secondary train- 
ing in the United Kingdom. 

Duration' of the 14 The directors were almost unanimous in protesting against any reduc- 

coura6B - ' tion in the duration of the courses 'and especially in those for the vernacular 
School teachers. In Burma , however, the Educational Syndicate is engaged in 
considering whether some of the courses at any rate may be reduced in length, 
but no decision has yet been made in the matter. In Madras the Government 
has recently decided to lengthen the secondary training course from one to two 
years. Mr. Stone said that an attempt was being made to impart a general 
education in an elementary training school -tp the teachers in addition to the 
professional training. Mr J. Gi Covernton feared that in Burma this tendency 
had-been exaggerated and that the practical and professional side was sadly 
neglected. In the training classes in Bombay the course may be of one, 
two, or three years, the duration depending very largely upon the capacity of 
the teacher to benefit from the training. In Western Bengal, the Guru 
training school course extends Over two years, discretion being given to inspec- 
tors to allow exceptional men to take the whole course in one year. Such 
concession is ordinarily allowed to those- Gui'us only who have passed the 
middle school examination. In Eastern Bengal the Guru training course for 
those who entered upon it as teachers is of one year. Those who are not teachers 
take the course in one or'two years according as they have or have not read up 
to the middle vernacular standard. The normal school course is one of three 
years in Western Bengal and of two years in Eastern Bengal. Special proyision 
is also made .for a one year course for those already engaged in teaching. . The 
Bi T, andT^T. courses are each for one year. Mr. Mayhew said that in 
the; Central Provinces there was a secondary course of two years and a 
primary course of two or three years., In neither case would it be advisable 
to reduce the length of the course'. Mr. Godley said that the weak point 
|n the Punjab ■ system was the shortness of the course, which was of .one year 
in the normal schools and of one- to two in the .training college, In the 
United Provinces, the course is of two years in the normal schools and of one 

year- in the training classes. 

r * 

Inducements for 15. The Conference then: considered-the difficulties in obtaining satisfac- 

undertaka° training, tory candidates for teaclierships and by what means teachers might be induced 
s ’ to undertake a course of training. There- was a general impression, that the 
, prospects offered were insufficient to attract ' a large number of suitable candi- 
-dates to the teaching profession. There has been, however, considerable 



improvement in recent years, and. especially in Bombay, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. In the latter province Mr. de la Fosse hoped that with 
the improved rates of pay it should be possible to obtain the services of" well- 
qualified graduates for secondary schools. Mr. Hornell stated that in Bengal > 
few graduates.enter the teaching profession, except as a, temporary measure. 

It was and would continue to be extremely difficult to get efficient teachers 
of any standing. Mr. A. L. Covernton thought that some form of pension 
or provident fund would prove an attraction. Mr. Mayhew was not sure 
that the initial pay in the Central Provinces was sufficient.- Mr. Godley 
said that the supply of teachers in the Punjab was on' the whole satisfactory, 

Mr. J. G. Covernton said that, though the pay of teachers in Burma was 
far higher than that in India, the Bur man was not attracted towards the 
teaching profession. 

In discussing whether inducements should, be offered to teachers to 
become trained Mr. Hornell urged that the. paynient of stipends was essential In 
Bengal. There were no stipends at the David' Hare Training College, and it was 
consequently almost impossible-. to induce students to come to the college other 
than those who were already in Government service. Mr. Mayhew said that 
in the Central Provinces scholarships were given to men even preparatory to 
training. Mr. Stone thought that a provident fund scheme should be confined 
to trained teachers and that this would go far' to- consolidate the teaching pro- 1 
fession. Mr. Godley said that in the Punjab the staff grants that were given 
to aided schools, were based on the salaries paid to trained teachers and that 
the results were very satisfactory. Mr. J. G. Covernton said that in Burma's. 
teacher receives no salary grant until he becomes qualified. In Madras there is 
a rule that half the teachers in aided secondary schools should be trained men. 

In Bihar and Orissa very liberal concessions are given to teachers under 
training. Many of the directors were of the opinion that it would be difficult 
to grant promotion on the scofe of training, but this practice is observed in 
the United Provinces and in Bombay with satisfactory results. Mr. Gcdley 
said that in the Punjab though the trained man obtained no immediate advant- 
age over the untrained, he would benefit pecuniarily in the long run. 

16. In answer to the question whether Government was justified in The relative claims 
providing training primarily for teachers employed in its ow r n schools in pre- °* a 6 p°iy^® nt 
ference to those of outside bodies, Mr. A. L. Covernton stated that it was, the managed Bohooln. 
intention in Bombay that the Government schools should be regarded as model, • : 

schools and therefore it was necessary to consider first the needs of those’ 
schools. The other directors generally agreed with Mr. Covernton. In some 
provinces it is the practice to reserve a portion of the vacancies at training 
institutions for teachers in aided schools. 


17. The Chairman then asked how far the university courses in pedagogy The utilisation of 
might be utilised. Mr. Hornell, was of the opinion that in any new university .wureeslntreinmg, 
there should be a department of teaching, but the present training, courses' 
undertaken by the colleges affiliated to the university were too academic. Mr,. 

Stone thought that the university degree in teaching had been of very distinct, 
value in Madras. Mr. A. L. Covernton stated that proposals for a university 
degree in teaching were being considered in Bombay t but as yet no definite, 
conclusion had been arrived at. In the Punjab graduates take , the B. T. 
degree and receive practical training at the Training College. The _ Licentiate 
in Teaching is valued in the United Provinces. The general impression was 
that the association of the universities with the training of teachers was Tery 
beneficial and helped to raise the status of the profession. 
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Female Education. 

18. The Conference first discussed the reasons why there had been so 
little progress in the past and how far there existed a demand for additional 
facilities. The general condition of things in various provinces was briefly 
described. It appeared that a genuine , desire for education was growing up in 
some provinces, and in Madras and Bengal for English education. Mr. Stone 
said that in Madras the Government, municipal and mission schools were 
increasing in numbers. Mr. Godley said that in the Punjab there had been 
a considerable advance in recent years .and there was a steadily increasing 
demand. In Assam there is undoubtedly a demand and numbers can be largely 
increased by the establishment of new schools. Many of the girls would 
leave school before learning much, but Mr. Cunningham said that thgir attend- 
ance even for a short time would serve a useful purpose. By this means a 
beginning at any rate would be made. On the other hand' there was consi- 
derable apathy in some provinces. In the Central Prdvinces there are only 
2,000 girls in classes above the three primary standards and it is found that 
despite liberal grants Government .cannot create a demand. . In the United 
Provinces also there is apathy and a’dvance is slow.. 

19. Mr. J. G. Covernton said that in Burma boys and girls mixed freely 
together and, therefore, the girls used the ordinary facilities foe instruction 
provided in the schools for boys. Mr. Jennings said that'in Bihar feeling was 
in favour of separate girls’ schools, but that, speaking generally, there was 
no objection to the ordinary schools in Chota Nagpur and little in Orissa. 
In. Bengal , Hindus generally desire to educate their girls up to the age of 
twelve. There does not seem to be any strong reason why the Hindu girl of 
the bhadra log class should not ordinarily Be at school between the age of six 
and twelve. In the case of Muhammadans the progress is slow, and it is 
necessary to have separate Muhammadan schools staffed by Muhammadan 
lady teachers. In both cases schools for boys and girls should be separate. 
Mr, Hornell was not in favour of separate caste schools for Hindus. In the 
North - West FrontierProvince separate provision is usually made for Muham- 
madan and Hindu girls by enabling them to sit in separate rooms in the 
same building. This is due merely to the difference of script. Mr. Hornell 
instanced the demand for religious instruction in the Muhammadan schools. 

20. Mr. Stone said that a conference on the , subject had recently been 
held in Madras. A recommendation was made in favour of delegating powers 
to local bodies where such bodies could undertake the powers, and the esta- 
blishment of local advisory committees for groups of schools. Mr. Stone was in 
favour of local board management. There might be in addition local com- 
mittees for a district, but these should have only advisory functions. Mr. A. 
Jj. Covernton said that in Bombay there was less reason for Government 
-givjhg up the control of girls’ schools than in the case of boys’ schools 
^because it was found that private agency was less * sympathetic towards the 
expansion of female education. In support of this contention, he referred 'to 
a local board* which said that it saw no need for separate girls’ schools or for 
women teachers and so forth. If special committees were formed and given 
pbwers, there might be great confusion. Difficulties would also arise over 
the proper* area to be assigned to. the committees. He could not see that a 
local committee was in any way superior to a deputy inspector who knew 
about, the schoofs and was in touch with local opinion. The committee also 
would not be. able to travel about the district. Mr. Hornell said that in 
Bengal many of, the primary schools were aided by Government but the bulk 
were aided by' district boards and should so continue. These schools should be 
administered, and controlled by the boards. He was not in favour of the 
extension of Government schools. Sadar schools had been established in Bengal 
in accordance with the advice of the Eemale Education Committee appointed 
by the late Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam. These were middle 
'schools, sometimes under. Government and sometimes aided and managed by a 
committee. He was.in favour of a local committee for the management of each 
secondary school. In the United Provinces advisory committees had been started 
in each district with high hopes, but interest had been found to be intermittent 
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and the best schools were the model schools maintained hy Government in 
which no committee exists. In the Punjab, there has been a request for more 
Government secondary schools. Private schools are usually aided by Govern- 
ment. Mr. J. G. Covernton said that in Burma the raising of the question 
of control was very unfortunate, and the proposals had caused alarm. 

The best higher education for girls was conducted by missions, who had been 
much worried by the suggestion of local committees. Girls’ education in 
Burma was thoroughly mixed up with boys’ education. Local committees 
(save the divisional school boards which were now to be established) might 
tend to spoil both. In Bihar and Orissa there are managing or advisory 
committees for all girls’ schools and it is proposed to hand over primary 
schools to local bodies. Mr. Jennings thought that local committees should 
have only advisory powers. In the Central Provinces Mr. Mayhew said that 
he w r as quite prepared to hand over the primary schools to local bodies, pro- 
vided that efficient management could be secured. The liberal treatment 
afforded in the Central Provinces could effect no progress until there was a 
more genuine demand Tor girls’ education. Mr; Cunningham saw no reason 
for changing the system in Assam. Mr. Richey said that in the North-West 
Frontier Province private agency was not advancing female education, but 
the municipalities were doing, good work. The existing local bodies could 
exercise better control than any one else. 

The general upshot was that with some exceptions Government schools 
should be maintained, .that local bodies were suitable for the control of girls’ 
schools, and that additional local committees, except in an advisory capacity, 
did not offer much advantage. 

21. Mr. Stone thought that a liberal education was the main aim with some Curriculum, 
admixture of domestic economy. He was not in favour of making a move 
towards, religious education. Mr. A. L. Covernton thought that the ele- 
mentary curriculum should be simple and much the same as for boys. He was 

in favour of a liberal rather than a vocational curriculum for secondary 
schools. The position was different from that in England where the school 
had usurped the functions of the home. If there was a need for vocational 
instruction, it should be given in home classes. He thought there was a 
demand for three types of curriculum, — a vernacular curriculum, a simple 
secondary curriculum with some English, and a curriculum similar to that 
for boys and leading to the matriculation. Mr. Jennings said that the new 
curriculum arranged in Bihar and Orissa in accordance with the advice given 
by a committee consisting entirely of ladies was very elastic and differed large- 
ly from that for boys. It contained oral' English, religious instruction and 
domestic work. It was capable of much modification. Mr. Mayhew denied 
that parents were at all influenced by the nature of the curriculum in their 
determination to send girls to school or not. Under present conditions, Mr. 
Cunningham could see no 'place for vocatiortal instruction in the ordinary 
school courses. 

- The general feeling appeared to be in favour of a simple liberal curricu- 
lum with a minimum of vocational teaching,. if any, and slightly easier than 
that for boys. 

22. The feeling was general that the lack of women teachers greatly pre-- Training of 
judiced the cause of female education. Mr. Hornell said there was a demand teaohors - 
for a separata Muhammadan training class in Calcutta. „ Mr. Stone said that 

there was a great need for training institutions in Madras. He thought that 
some middle schools might be raised to the ; high school standard and have train- 
ing classes attached to them. Mr. Jennings reiterated the demand for addi- 
tional training facilities and said that little could be done in Bihar and Orissa 
until there were a greater number of trained lady teachers. Mr. J. G.- Covern- 
ton and Mr. de la Eosse held similar -opinions. 

23. Mr, Stone considered that experience had shown that only a female. Inspection, 
inspecting agency could spread female education. He could see no advantage * , 

in control being divided between the male and the female agency.' He ep>- . 
phasised the need for ladies trained in Europe and the unanticipated .and- 
immediate success of the new colleges for women in Madras. Mr. Hornell 

\ 



said there were two European inspectresses and ten Indian assistant 
inspectresses in Bengal. The male agency still play a large part in the 
actual inspection of primary schools, but the female agency has practically 
taken over all schools at district. .headquarters. The inspecting officers report 
about schools in rural tracts to the inspectresses. Mr. Hornell thought that 
the control over girls’ schools should.be handed over as far as possible to the 
inspectresses* 


School-leaving Certificate and Matriculation 

Examinations. 

Sub-Committee. 

24. There was a general agreement that the inclusion of oral and practical 
tests and the ’Consideration of school records were necessary to a properly con- 
AdvantagMTf ' “the stituted school-leaving examination. Mr. Stone said that the effects of the 
certificate system, introduction of the school-leaving certificate in Madras had been satisfactory. 

Mr. de la Fosse stated that the work of candidates and the tone of the schools 
where the school -leaving certificate -was taken had improved. Mr. J. G. Covern- 
ton said that teachers were agreed that the school-leaving certificate was pro- 
- ' ductive of better work than the matriculation. Mr Hornell considered that 
the influence of the matriculation in Bengal was such that there was no proper 
system of class- work in schools. Mr. Richey said that the certificate system 
had effected great improvements, and especially in the written work of the 
schools. There was, however, a considerable difference of opinion how these 
objects should be achieved. The arrangements for conducting the school 
examinations differ considerably in the several provinces. 

Tlis matriculation 25. In certain provinces there are, or are intended to be, two examinations 

and the school- — the matriculation and the school-leaving certificate — held at much the same 

»Xhyeido tlficat0 time and with similar courses, though the school-leaving certificate offers in 
addition a number pf optional and non-university subjects. It was generally 
agreed that if there is a school-leaving certificate of this nature, it should be 
regarded as an equivalent to the matriculation and enable a boy to proceed to 
the university courses. Dealing with the question whether a university could 
be called upon to accept vocational subjects, Mr, Hornell was unable to disting- 
uish between university and non-university courses. He was in favour of 
following the Whitehall Board of Education system of requiring certain subjects 
•ahctgiving a free choice of optionals in. addition. All that a university could 
reasonably demand was that a boy had gone through a good, comprehensive 
school course. The object at present in the provinces referred to in ( a ), (6), 
(«), and (d) of .this paragraph is to concentrate attention on the improvement 
of a comparatively small number of schools by means of a better conducted 
examination and suitably arranged courses. On the other hand, there is a danger 
of conflict with the University ; and Mr. A. L. Covernton quoted Mr; 
W. H. Sharp’s opinion that Bombay University would always refuse to recognise 
a.departmentally controlled examination. In other provinces, again, such 
as the Punjab where sectarian rivalry exists, Mr. Godley was of the opinion 
that.lt would be inadvisable to. give headmasters responsibility with examina- 
tion results. 

- , (») In the United Provinces there is a school-leaving certificate alongside 
^he matriculation which admits to Government service and is recognised by 
the University as an equivalent to matriculation. Only those schools are 
recognised by the Department for this examination which satisfy the require* 

■ ments of the Central Board on which -are representatives of the Allahabad 


Improvements in 
the conduct of 

* i. i . ... 
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University. If the number of high schools so recognised (at present about half 
the total) were greatly increased, there might be difficulty in providing the 
necessary machinery. There are oral and practical tests, and attention is paid 
to school records. Mr. de la Posse was .careful to point out that it was the 
duty of the inspector to supervise the keeping of school records, but not to 
conduct the oral examinations of the pupils' which are carried out by examiners 
appointed by the Board. Students may enter for both examinations, but this 
is rarely done. Mr. de la Posse stated that there had been considerable im- 
provement in the teaching and efficiency of those schools which had been recog- 
nised for the school-leaving certificate. 

(5) In Bengal there is as yet no school-leaving certificate, but Mr. Hornell 
stated that he was submitting proposals for ah examination somewhat similar 
to that in the United Provinces and confined to a small number of schools. 

Were the proposed examination applied to ali the high schools in Bengal, Mr. 

Hornell thought that it would take some four years to complete a single exami- 
nation. There, should be a comprehensive curriculum to suit the university 
and other requirements. The Calcutta University should have two represen- 
tatives on a Board of ten members, and it was intended also to give representa- 
tion to the Chamber of Commerce and other bodies. 

(c) Mr. Cunningham stated that in Assam they were awaiting the pub- 
lication of the Bengal scheme, but he did not anticipate that anything would be 
done for a few years. 

(d) In Bihar and Orissa it is intended to have a school-leaving certificate 
which Mr. Jennings anticipates will be recognised by the University. There 
should be representatives of the proposed Patna University on the Board. 

No fee is to be charged for this examination- There will be a great variety 
in the choice of subjects. 

2(j. In certain other provinces there is or is proposed a single examina- A single 
tion conducted by a Board and adapted to all requirements by means of a oonductedby » 
number of optional subjects and groups. The chief object is to prevent board, 
competition in the matter of examinations, and^ to leave it to the Board to 
make such improvements in the conduct of the examination as may appear 
from time to time advisable in the light of experience. The ehief difficulty 
seems to lie in the composition of the Board rather than in deciding its respon- 
sibilities. 

(a) In Bombay there are still two examinations, but efforts have been 
made recently in accordance with the recommendation of Sir Alfred Hopkinson 
to . institute a single examination to be conducted by a joint Board with 
Government and University representatives At present there is a deadlock 
between the University and the Government, as the University claims-- the 
right to control the examination, while the declared policy of the Government 
of India is that the conduct of a school-final examination should be regarded 
as outside the functions of a University. 

(6) In the Punjab it is proposed to have a University Board with the 
Director of Public. Instruction as chairman and a majority of its members 
directly connected with school education s Mr. Godley was of the opiniop. 
that the best solution of the difficulty was for the University to control’ the 
examination by the agency of such a Board. A variety .of groups will be offered 
to the candidate, some of which will be insisted upon by the University fox 
admission to its colleges. The University conduct a clerical and cpmmerciai 
examination which does not lead to university study. 

27 . Messrs. Stone, Mayhew and Richey were generally agreed that, The school-leaving 
whereas the Department should have the right to lay down the subjects which c "^ fi a e 9 ^™ ay 
should be taught in the schools and examined by means of a school-leaving matriculation, 
certificate, the University also had the right to demand additional quali- " 
fications and standards. In that case the school-leaving _ certificate might well 
precede the matriculation in point of time. Mr. Stone explained the diffi- 
culties existing at present in Madras, which were due to the principals of 
colleges admitting students unfitted for a university class and to the cumbrous 
nature of the certificate. He thought that those boys who did not desire to go 
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to the University should have the benefit of a school certificate and be ablo 
to leave school immediately after the certificate, examination. Mr. Richey 
stated that in the North-West Frontier Province all subjects in the school- 
leaving certificate are optional. If candidates pass in , the subjects required 
by the Punjab University, they become matriculates. A certificate, therefore, 
does not necessarily carry with it the .right of. admission,, to a college. A' 
boy who is desirous of proceeding to a- college, even though. * he has 
obtained a Certificate, may have to remain at school until he has passed in 
those subjects required by the University. Governniant also give a preference 
in the matter of Government service to, those boys who pass the subjects 
prescribed by Government. In theory A boy has complete liberty of choice, 
but in practice he is limited to the subjects in which his school is recognised 
by 'the Department. 


Improvement and expansion of! collegiate education. 

r 

Sub-Committee. 


Innreana in the 
number of 
collegiate students, 
V 


Standards iftposed 
at present for the 
affiliation of 
colleges. 


28. The directors were agreed that there was a largely increasing demand 
for collegiate education which was in excess of existing facilities. The 
Chairman asked whether this big increase in numbers was due to any deteriora- 
tion in the standard of the matriculation. Mr. Hornell was of the opinion 
that the change from the entrance to' the matriculation had not resulted in the 
improvement which was anticipated, and especially in English. He found it 
difficult to believe that, the standard of admission to university courses had not 
been lowered somehow or other. This was partly due, he thought, to the new 
arrangements regarding prescribed and recommended books. Mr. Stone' said 
that in Madras candidates for matriculation were expected to mate a detailed 
study of the prescribed books and a general study of the recommended books, 
subjects for composition being drawn from the latter. Mr. Hornell replied 
that this was not the case in Calcutta. Mr. A. L. Covernton said that the 
-chief difficulty in Bombay was to he found in the big fluctuations in the 
standard of admission to colleges from year' to year. Mr, Stone said that 
arrangements had been made in Madras whereby the law classes were held 
during the middle of the day and therefore students were unable to undertake 
two courses of study concurrently, but Mr. Hornell thought that the adoption 
of a similar practice in Calcutta would not be appreciated. 

29. The Chairman then asked what standards were now imposed by the 
universities for the affiliation of new colleges, and whether any definite propor- 
ton between students and teachers was insisted upon. The general condition 
of things in provinces was explained by several of the directors. The Calcutta 
University allows classes of 15Q students and sometimes makes exceptions in 
excess of that number. A class fs usually divided up into sections and 
therefore a teacher may be called upon to deliver the same lecture to three 
sections, each of 150 students, ,on the same day. By. this means, the number 
of students’ can be multiplied without a, corresponding increase in the staff ; 
and this can ba done without the knowledge of the affiliating authorities. The 
Punjab University considers that a class of a hundred students is excessive, but 
has laid down no definite maximum. Mr. Godley said that in practice inter- 
mediate classes are usually sub-divided if they exceed a hundred, and that for 
science and English composition groups are formed. The Allahabad University 
demands that when a class exceeds' sixty; it should be split into sections ; and 



- in science when a class exceeds sixteen, a demonstrator should be enter tain ed. 

The Bombay and Madras Universities lay down no definite proportion or 
limitation, save that in the case of the former university the total number 
of, students attending .two new' second-grade colleges has been limi ted. 

30» The Conference then discussed whether some definite standard could control of the 

- be enforced. Mr. Stone doubled .whether it would be advantageous to lay UnwerBit y- 
down rules and preferred to-trutt to the control of the university. Mr. A. L. 

Covernton said that' an inspecting committee was appointed by the 
Bombay University every three years to inquire into the general condition of 

all colleges. The fact that such principals as were included on the Committee 
might overlook' defects in their own colleges and possibly exaggerate them in 
others, tended to detract from -the value of the Committee’s recommendations. 

Besides, as Mr. Hornell pointed out, the only real remedy in the- case of 
proved inefficiency would be disaffiliation, and such a practice would entail the 
increased inability of the University to provide for the demands of students 
requiring admission to colleges. The existence of difficulties about admission, 
however, was beneficial to the extent that it might encourage private 
subscriptions and endowments. For example, five lakhs had just been 
subscribed in Itangpur which, had there been no limitation in the other colleges, 
might not have been forthcoming. 

31. The Conference was generally of the opinion that it would not be A rigid limitation 
wise to lay down any hard-and-fast rules or insist on a rigid limitation of inadviBable ' 
numbers in any particular class.' Mr. A. L. Covernton pointed out that in 

fixing the numbers of a class all sorts of matters should die taken into considera- 
tion, such as the size of the room, the capacity of the teacher, and the nature of 
the subject and of the standard, JCt was unwise, therefore, to lay down a rigid 
maximum for each class. He thought that the upper classes were necessarily 
small in numbers. In answer to the question whether it was necessary to 
limit the numbers in the lower classes only, he said that in his opinion there 
' was a similar necessity for restriction in the upper as in the lower classes. 

32. The directors were agreed that tutorial jvork was very essential" for The necosslty for 
college students and that any rules that were laid down should take this fact tutov5al ^sttuotion. 
into consideration. Mr. Hornell pointed out that in Bengal the intermediate 

classes required school teaching, especially in English, and that there should 
be a proper correction of the written work. There was a general impression 
among the teachers in-Bengal that many boys come up unfitted for collegiate 
instruction and therefore there was all the more need for suitable and effective 
teaching in- addition to the lectures. In the upper classes, though the lectures, 
might he delivered to a larger number of students, mere lecturing is inade- 
quate for B. A. instruction. There should also be proper provision for 
tutorial assistance. Mr.- A. L. Covernton said that in Bombay an attempt 
had been made to split up junior classes into sections, so that the ' teachers 
might he able to teach in accordance with school methods. The experiment 
has proved only a qualified success. It has been difficult to obtain the services 
of trained graduates and there was an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
the teachers employed to lecture rather than to teach. Mr. Stone pointed 
out- that it was certainly wrong to suppose, as was often done, that the 
tutorial work was inferior in importance to the lectures, and could, therefore, 
be entrusted to less qualified teachers. 

33. Mr. J. G. Covernton urged that it was possible to lay down some The necessity of 
rough proportion between students and teachers. For example, Mr. Hunter fl 0 e “^i| e E n t“ndarf? 
had suggested to him that for physics and chemistry the proportion should be 

20 to 1 for the intermediate and 15 to 1 for ther bachelor classes. Mr. Sharp 
referred to the recommendations of the committees recently appointed to - 
consider the creation of new universities by which, taking the college as a whole, 
there would be roughly one' teacher to every- 13 students, but there would be no 
definite limitation in the number of students attending any particular 
lecture. This was considered by the directors a sound principle, Mr. Cunning- 
ham dissenting. Mr. Hornell emphasised the importance of fixing some 
standard. The object should he not so much to limit the numbers of students 
attending any particular lecture as to ensure that the lectures were supple- 
mented by some form of teaching in the lower classes and by tutorial super- 
vision in all classes. 
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P ossitle economies 
in the organisation 
of collegiate 
education. 


Si. [the Conference then discussed whether any economies are" possible in 
the present organisation of collegiate education so that the available teaching’ 
resources might be used to their utmost capacity. The question of instituting 
an inter-collegiate system of lectures was first discussed. Opinions varied 
according to the position of colleges. Mr. A.. L. Coverbton said that the 
colleges in Bombay were too far apart for such co-operation and that, even if 
Ihey were not, the time-table difficulties would he considerable. Mr. Hornell 
pointed out that the climatic conditions of Bengal would prove a*, big obstacle. 
On the other hand, Mr. Godley said that in Lahore colleges were close together 
and therefore inter-collegiate lectures could easily be arranged. Such lectures 
are given already in certain M. A. subjects, and higher science has become 
regarded as an inter-collegiate subject. Mr. Stone said that in Madras inter- 
collegiate work - was carried nut in the small honour classes in the specialised 
subjects, but that such a system could not well be worked for large classes. 
Arrangements are made whereby the students do their work at one college 
in the morning afid at another in the afternoon. The lady students of the 
Government College attend the science classes at the Presidency College. 
Mr. de la Fosse said that in the post-graduate classes students could go to different 
colleges for their lectures, both at Agra and Allahabad. Mr. May he^ said that 
the system of inter-collegiate lectures was carried out in Nagpur even in the 
undergraduate classes in science. Mr. Hornell then referred to the abnormal 
number of lectures which many of the students were expected to attend. It 
was agreed that the number might well be decreased without loss of efficiency 
and that by this means college teachers and students might have more time 
for tutorial work. 


Reference to tbs 
Universities. 


OeCUUU-gl'HUQ, 

colleges. 


35. It was thought by some >of the directors that if a reference on the 
subject were made to the universities, the reply would be that improvements 
couldmnlybe made through increased'expenditure and that the colleges had 
no money 'at their disposal. Mr. Godley said that the D. A. V. College,’ 
where the number of students to each teacher ' was high, might object to 
the acceptance of a Government grant. Mr. Hornell similarly instanced 
the It ip on and other colleges in Calcutta. Mr. Stone and Mr. Hornell both 
thought" that . the reference to the Universities might be beneficial, if only as 
a means- of promoting a discussion. The present tendency was cue of Arif t, 
and an effort should be made, at any rate, to evolve somq sort of policy. Some 
of the other directors were not so hopeful of beneficial results, but they did not 
think, that the universities would have any objections to «ueh a reference. 

36. Mr. Hornell considered that the recommendation of the Universities 
Commission' that second-grade colleges should be discontinued was a mistake, 
and this’ was the general opinion of the other directors. Mr. Stone said that 
in 'Madras, there were anumher of such institutions which did useful work, but 
he pointed out that they were usually attached to high schools and were not 

-separate institutions.'- Mr. Jennings urged that if high schools were thus 
extended, the lower glasses for small boys should be detached as preparatory 
schools. The directors ‘were agreed that some kind of institution was required 
between the present- school and the college which would relieve, the congestion 
in the colleges and" provide a form of instruction suited to the needs of the 
boys. Mr. de la Fosse, and Mr. Godley urged that .the work carried out in such 
institutions was school work and should, therefore, be conducted as such. 
Mr. A. L. Covernton also considered that there should be a class of school, 
such as there is in Scotland, quite divorced from the university but leading up 
to the university system. He considered that if such higher grade or collegiate 
schools were established, colleges might continue to admit matriculates direct 
and that, the two systems might for a time work together, the system of direct 
admission gradually lapsing in favour of a system of intermediate institutions. 
Second-grade colleges qua colleges 'were undesirable, but they should be encour- 
aged as schools. Mr Stone considered that schools should be so extended and 
improved as to cover the present intermediate work. Mr. de la Fosse agreed 
and -remarked that in that case the B. A course could be made one of three 
years. There was a very general feeling that the present position is unsatisfac- 
tory in that it leads to congestion in the big centres and an unsuitable form of 
instruction in the lower college classes. The general conclusion thus arrived at 
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was that- the present college course begins too soon, that the school oourse 
should be prolonged, and that the intermediate course should as far as possible 
be relegated to schools. Mr. Mayhew dissociated himself from any expression 
of opinion in favour of second grade colleges as- an extension of the schools in 
view of his local ^Government’s general university policy. 


Educational Literature. 

Sub- Committee. 

37. ’There was a very general agreement that much benefit might be Need for 
derived from an extended dissemination of useful information and advice j-|g Ca f onal 
among those interested in educational matters. Mr. Mayhew and Mr. ierattre ‘ 
Cunningham especially were very emphatic about the necessity of some definite 
organisation whereby these objects might be achieved. 

33. In considering the questions of educational journals' and magazines Easting journals. 
Mr. A. L. Covernton explained that “Indian Education ’’ was published by a 
private firm under the editorship of a member of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice and that the Bombay Government besides paying a small subsidy pur- 
chased a certain number of copies for use in schools, He understood that the 
journal was run at a considerable financial loss to the publishers who probably 
obtained some advantage. in return in the shape of advertisements. Mr. Stone 
stated that the “ Educational Review ” in Madras was a private venture. The 
Madras Government purchase a certain number of copies both of that journal 
and -of “Indian Education.” Mr. Godley said that the “ Punjab Educational 
Journal ” was a private magazine, but the editor was usually an . educational 
officer. The general impression was that these magazines, though fulfilling a 
useful purpose, were not well supported, and were always in danger of disconti- 
nuance. On the other hand, the vernacular magazines, some of which were 
published by Government, were very satisfactory and widely appreciated. 

39. At first there seemed to be a desire on the part of directors for an Educational 
authoritative educational journal to be published by some central authority. inlFa^News^^r. 
Mr. Mayhew stated that he was particularly anxious to have not only articles > 

of general.educational interest, but also news of what was going on in other pro- 
vinces and in other countries. It .was not easy, however, to find a central 
authority, ready to undertake so big a responsibility and'it was also explained 
that there might be difficulties in obtaining a Government subvention for this 
purpose. • It was agreed, therefore, that the best course -wouldr be to allow the 
existing journals and magazines to continue as at present and also to support 
indirectly the publication of an educational supplement which had been pro- 
posed* by a well-known Indian newspaper. Many of the directors thought 
that such a publication, in addition to its educational value might be 
useful as an advertising agency. Educational officers would be permitted to 
contribute to the supplement provided that - they kept within the terms of the 
Civil Service Regulations. It was urged that the newspaper in question was 
not read at all widely in certain parts of India, but Sir Edward Maclagan replied 
that the proposed supplement would be separate from, the ordinary editions of 
the paper. 

40. It was also agreed that the Occasional Reports had served a useful Occasional Baporis 
purpose and should be continued under present arrangements. The idea of and llnllet ‘ M - 
having an Occasional Report on the training of teachers was discussed. In 

addition to these reports which are issued by the Bureau of Education it was 

d 2 
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thought there was considerable scope for the issue of bulletins and monographs 
by tbe same authority. These bulletins might deal with matters of professional 
importance, such as the training of primary school teachers, visual and manual 
instruction, education for factory children and so forth. Summaries of publica- 
tions received from other countries might also prove useful. Sir Edward 
Maclagan stated that a reprint of a portion of jhe London University Commis- 
sion’s report had been arranged and would be ready very shortly. The directors 
stated that this would-be of great value.- The* bulletins should be written as 
far as possible by an educationist with an intimate knowledge of the work 
described and could, if required, be published under the author’s name and 
might not exceed some four or five pages in length. Mr. Sharp offered a 
word of warniug against an excess of such publications, which was approved by 
the directors. 

Mr. Sharp said that he would welcome suggestions from directors as to 
suitable subjects and authors. It was suggested that a report dealing with the 
school education provided by the Buckingham Mills and the schools at the 
Beniadih mines and on thb Darjeeling and ..Talpaiguri tea gardens might be 
asked for and published. 

41. Mr. Sharp said that he was sometimes asked for old resolutions and 
minutes which were now out of print and had begun putting some" together. 
This work would involve, the compilation of a connecting narrative which, 
however, need not amount 'to a regular history of Indian Education. The 
directors thought the idea yelry suitable.’ 
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1 

No. of Schools of — 

• Art ..... 



i 

i 

4 

2 

1 





... 



9 

Engineering and Surveying . 

• 


SS. 

i 

•4 

6 

2 

2 

‘3 

1> 

... 

... 

... 

• a. 

18 

Technical and Industrial , 

a 

• 

... 

23 

54 

34 

28 

3 

38 

9 

7 

• SI 

«. *•* 

2 

198 

Commercial .... 

• 

. 

1 

36 

15 

3' 

1 

, 2 

3 

... 

... 

... 


... 

61 

Expenditure on Colleges — 

Provincial and Local Tends , 

Ca. 


Rs. 

1,37,000 

Es. 

1.71,000 

Es. 

2,07,000 

&8. 

2,59,000 





- 

' ksl 

i 


Es. 
7,2 4,000 

Pees . . . 

• 


80,000 

27,000 

18,000 

19,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

94,000 

£ • Other sources .... 

• 

• 

1 , 00 6 


6,000 

69,000 

• a* 

a.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

\ “• 

76,000 

• 

*• v 

Total 

• 

1,68,000 

1,98,000 

2,31,000 

3,47,000 

... 

... 


... 

•SI 

... 

... 

••• 

9,44.000 

Expenditure on Sohools— 

Provincial and Local Funds , 



„ 

70,000 

3,51,000 

2,26,000 

2,21,000 

Es 

1,43,000 

Es. 

62,000 

Es. 

1,13,000 

Es. 

41,000 

Es. 

4,000 



r.s. 

7,500 

12,28,000 

Fees ..... 

. 

. 

4,500 

65,000 

45,000 

11,000 

14,000 

5,000 

14,000 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

250 

1,59,000 

Other sources • • • , 

• ■ 

• 

7,500 

1,76,000 

81,000 

1,83,000 

12,000 

3,000 

16,000 

9,000 

3,000 



450 

4,41,000 


Total 

* 

82,000 

6,92,000 

3,52,000 

3,66,000 

1,69,000 

60,000 

1,43,000 

60,000 

7,000 

■ •a 

... 

8.2C0 

18,28,000 

Total Expenditure — 

Provincial and Local Funds 

• • 

• 

2,07,000 

6,22,000 

4,33,000 

4,80,000 

1,43,000 

62,000 

1,13,000 

41,000 

, 4,000 

... 

■ a. 

7.500 

20,02,000 

Fees 

• • 

. 

34,500 

92,000 

63,000 

30,000 

14,000 

6,000 

14,000 

IS4 

... 

... 

... 

250 

2,63,000 

Other sources .... 

• a 


8,500 

1,76,000 

87,000 

2,02,000 

12,000 

3,000 

16,000 

’ 9,000 

8,000 

... 


450 

5,17,000 


Total 

* 

2,50,000 

7,90,000 

6,83,000 

7,12,000 

1,69,000 

60,000 

1,43,000 

50,000 

7,000 

... 

... 

> 8,200 

27,72,000 
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Circular letter from the Horible Sir E.D. Mdclagan, E.C.I.E. , G.S.I.t 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, to 
all local Governments and Administrations, no. 813, dated the 30th 
August 1916, on the subject of the desirability of improving the supply 
and the training of teachers in India. 

The attention of the Government of India has lately been again dra n 
to the inadequacy of the arrangements in many provinces for the training of 
teachers for secondary and primary schools. As local Governments are 
aware, the question of the training of teachers has not of late years been 
neglected, the Government of India having,- from ^time to time, given con- 
siderable grants for this object and a great deal having been done in' the same 
direction at the expense of the Provincial Governments. The number of 
teachers trained in the whole of India has, between the years 1911-12 and 
1914-15, risen by 38 per cent, while the amount of money spent on the train- 
ing of teachers has risen by 45 per cent. The proportion of trained teachers 
is still, however, in most provinces very small and the average for the whole 
of India is at present 29 per cent only. 

2. In the replies to this Department letter nos. 838 — 849, dated the 9th May 
1913, the various local Governments supplied estimates of the expenditure 
likely to be incurred during the three years — 1913-14 to 1915-16 — on the train- 
ing of teachers. But it is observed , that ho general standard was adopted as 
representing the extent to which training should be supplied in the various 
provinces. In view of the fact that for several years to come there can be no 
expectation of a grant of money from the Imperial* Government for this class of 
expenditure, it is recognized that any standard which may now be adopted must 
necessarily fall far short of the standard which could be prescribed if suitable 
funds were available. At the same time, it appears to the Government of 
India that it would be useful for the several local Governments to haye before 
them some standard in dealing with this question, and as at present advised 
they are of opinion that the lowest result which should be aimed at by local 
Governments is that the number of teachers (male and female) to be trained 
in each year for Indian schools should not be l,ess than the number of new 
teachers whom it is necessary to provide during* the year in order to take the 
place of teachers who have died or resigned or in order to meet the demands 
caused by the extension of education. The Government of India would be glad, 
therefore, if local Governments ^ could undertake to estimate the number of 
teachers thus required during the next five years beginning from April 
1917 and should consider how far they will be able to carry out the proposal 
that the number of teachers trained in each year should not be less than the 
number of teachers so required. It would bo for the local Governments 
further to decide whether, in cases where the training supplied would not 
cover more than the number of new teachers required each year, the 
number trained should include any of the existing teachers in preference to 
the supply of training to' a certain number of the new teachers. It is further 
recognised that, although, as a rule, a complete training cannot be supplied 
in less than two years at the least, the present exigencies may justify the adop- 
tion of a normal period of training amounting to a lesser period such as pne 
year — a period which has already been adopted in several provinces. If, on 
consideration of the results brought out by an estimate such as is above suggest- 
ed, the local Governments should find that the standard recommended is 
unsuitable, it would be open to local Governments to devise some other stand- 
ard : but, as above noted, the Government of India are of opinion that it will 
be better in all cases for the local Governments to adopt some standard however 
inadequate rather than to^leave the expansion of training institutions to be 
dealt with in an unsystematic and haphazard manner. In commending this 
matter to the attention of local Governments, the Government of India would 
be glad to be informed m due time of the courses which each local Government 
may decide to follow in order to ensure an adequate supply of trained teachers 
in the future. 
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3. In this connection I am to recommend that' local Governments should 
enquire into the possibility of making improvements and economies'in the 
present system of training, and to suggest tnat such enquiries might be facili- 
tated by information as to the systems in force in other provinces. 

4. I am further to invite attention again to the recommendations made 

in paragraphs 11 (vi) and 22 (1) (b) of the Government of India Resolution 
no. 301-C. D., dated the 21sfc February 1913, regarding the provision of ad- 
equate pay for teachers. From the information available to them the 
Government of India understand that much ka& been done in most provinces 
to carry out the wishes of the Government of India in this respect, but they 
would be glad if local Governments would take this opportunity of considering 
the progress made and of judging as to the adequacy of the measures hitherto 
taken for improving the remuneration of the teaching staff, . . 

5. I am directed to add that the reference now made by the Government 
of India is in respect of action which may suitably be taken when normal con- 
ditions return, and that so long as the war lasts and the necessity for conserving 
the financial resources of Government remains paramount, it will ordinarily 
not be possible to provide for any material increase of provincial expenditure 
in the directions indicated. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

1914-15. 

Percentage of trained teachers. 


Province. 



Prim.iry 

Schools. 

Middle 

Schools. 

High 

Schools.. 

Total. 

Govern- 
ment Bnd 
Board 
Schools. 

Aided 

Sohools. 

Unaided 

Schools. 

Madras , . 

■ • 

* 


35 

66 

62 

33 

61 

30 

11 

Bombay* , 

• • 


. 

34 

18 

28 

33 

42 

20 

9 

Bengal , . 

• » 



14 

26 

8 

15 

37 

13 

10 

United Provinces , 

• 


. 

31 

03 

25 

35 

47 

6 

9 

Punjab . . 

• 


• 

48 

61 

68 

62 

64 

23 

27 

Burma « 


a 


16 

43 

73 

24 

76 

21 

it* 

Bibar and Orissa . 

• • 

• 


17 

41 

16 

18 

45 

20 

6 

Central Provinces . 

• • 

1 

. 

'-27 

36 

25 

29 

33 

12 

4 

Assam » . 

a • 

a 

- 

30 

40 

20 

38 

43 

27 

10 

North-West Frontier Province 

» 


30 

51 

52 

38 

40 ' 

32 

9 

Coorg . 

• a 

• 

a 

05 

53 

77 

65 

06 

60 

*•* 

Delhi . . • 

• • 

• 

0 

49 

5L 

54 

53 

78 

4? 

6 

India . . • 

„ • « 

• 

• 

27 

41 

29 

29 

47 

20 

10 


• Figures for Indian schools are not given separately. 










APPENDIX D. 

Number of students per teacher in 'Arts Colleges. 


Provisos. 

\ 

/ 

Go vans 

fMBNT. 

1 

Boaed Aim Municipal. 

A IBID. 

Unaided, 

1 Total. 

Colic; 

\ 

s®*- 

Students per 
teacher. 

Colleges. 

[ Students per 
teacher. 

Colleges, 

Students per 
teacheri 

Colleges. 

.Students per 
teacher. 

Colleges 

Students per 
teacher. 


1912. 

1916. 

1912. 

1916. 

1912. 

1915. 

1912. 

1916, 

1912. 

1915. 

1912.’ 

1915. 

1912. 

1915. 

1912. 

1915. 

1912. 

1915. 

1912 

1915. 

Madras , , 

• ' 

\ 

4 

6 

13-4 

16-11 

3 

4 

10-9 

18 

22 

26 

16-7 

20*4 

i 

3 

2 

6-0 

16-9 

32 

37 

14-9 

19-3 

Bombay .... 

■ 

2 

3 

24-2 

17-9 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

5 

4 

33 

30-3 

It 

... 

1 

aaa 

H§ 

7 

33- 

25-6 

Bengal . . . . 

• 

8 

8 

17-9 

18-4 

1 

1 

13 

18-4 

10 

14 

25-4 

24-3 

14 

11 

293 

37-4 

33 

34 

241 

26 6 

United Provinces . . 

• 


4 

11-4 

192 

... 


••1 

... 

25 

29 

17-3 

20-6 

8 

7 

102 

22-2 

37 

40 

140 

20-7 

Punjab .... 

a 

■ 

r \ 

1 

11-0 

20-0 

• •1 

sat 



6 

7 

if 

24*4 

22-8 

4 

2 

21-7 

82-7 

11 

10 

19-7 

25-5 

Burma . , . 

• 

i 

1 

20-2 

l 

24-1 

• •a 

• a* 

... 

aas 

1 

1 

4-5 

6-6* 

aai 

... 

aas 

... 

2 

2 

14-0 

17-4 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 

2 

2 

18-1 

13-7 

1 

... 

2-8 

.ass 

2 

4 

22-6 

20-2 

2 

1 

42-8 

6t 

7 

7 

j 21-7 

16-6 

Central Provinces and Berar 

* 

2 

2 

16-5 

17-5 

• as 

• •• 

• a. 

■ •a 

2 

2 

19-8 

23 3 

aaa 

... 

aas 

... 

4 

4 

17-9 

' 21-1 

Assam , . . 

• 

1 

2 

11-6 

17-8 

... 

••• 

••a 

aas 

1 

... 

14-0 


• as 

aas 

aaa 

aaa 

2 

2 

12-3 

178 

India 

• 





















■ 

_ 

26 

28 

15-6 

18 6 

/ 

6 

6 

10-1 

18-1 

75 

91 

20'8 

21-8 

32 

23 

21-6 

32-2 

140§ 

147 

19-6 

22-6 


B • Ther e >8 only 1 college vyith 67 pupils and 12 teachers. ' — + The Techno-Chemical Laboratory, Bombay. 

J There is only I college with 5 teachers and 26 pupils, 

§ Includes 3 Native States Colleges, 



Educational Publications, on sale at the Office of the Superintendent 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 


Education in India — 

Note on the state of — dhring 1865-66. By A. M. Monteath, C.S., Selection No. 
LIV. Re. 1 (4 a.) 

Indian Educational Policy, 1913. (Being a Resolution issued by the governor General in 
Council on the 21st February 1913. Demy 8vo, cloth. As. 4 (2a.) 

Occasional Reports. Royal 8vo, board — 

No. 1. — Rural Schools in the Central Provinces. Re. 1 (4a.) 

No. 4. — Furlough Studies. Rs. 2 (6a). 

No. 5. — The Training of Secondary Teachers. As. 8 (9d.) 

No. 6.-— Educational Buildings in India. Rs. 5 or 7s. &d. (11a.) 

Progress op Education in India, 1892-93 to 1896-97. Third Quinquennial Review 
Contents : Preliminary, General Summary, Controlling Agencies. Collegiate Education, 
Secondary Education, Primary Education Training Schools, Technical Education, 
Female Education, etc. By J. S. Cotton, M.A. Foolscap, boards. Rs. 3 (10a.) 

Progress of Education in India, 1897-98 — 1901-02. Fourth Quinquennial Review. By 
R. Nathan, C I.E. Foolscap, board. Vols. I and II. Complete. Rs. 7 (14a.) 

Progress of Education in India, 1902 — 07. Fifth Quinquennial Review by H. W. Orange, 
C.I.E. Foolscap, board, in two volumes. Rs. 5-8 (12a.) 

Progress of Education in India, 1907 — 12. Sixth Quinquennial Review by H. Sharp, 
C.I.E., Foolscap, board, in two volumes. Vol. I, Rs. 4 (10a.) ; Vol. II, Rs. 2 (8a.) 

Report of the Conference on the Education of the Domiciled Community in India, July 
1912. Re. 1 (3a.) 

Report on Industrial Education. Part I, Rs. 2 (5a.) ; Part II (Proceedings of Confer- 
ences), Rs. 2-4 (5a.) Foolscap, board. Complete. Rs. 4-4 (9a.) 

Report on the Enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into closer touch and more practical 
relations with the employers of labour in India by Lieutenant-Colonel E. fl. deV. 
Atkinson, R.E., and Thom S. Dawson. Foolscap, board. As. 10 (4a.) 

Publications of the Department of Education, 1911-15 (Revised edition). Royal 8vo, paper 
cover. Anna 1 (la.) 

Indian Education in 1913-14, Re. 1-8 {4a.) ; 1914-15 Rs. 2 (4a.) ; 1915-16, As 8 (9d.) 

Report of a Sub-Committee of the London Advisory Committee for Indian students on 
difficulties experienced by Indian students in the United Kingdom, with an official letter 
from the Secretary of State. Demy 8vo , paper cover. Anna 1 (la ) 

Report of the Committee appointed to consider arrangements for post-graduate teaching in 
the University of Calcutta, 1917. 

Report of the Indian Universities Commission. Foolscap, cloth. Re. 1 (4a.) 
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Report of. the* Conference held at Simla on the 20th 
and 2 1st August 1917, to, consider the .question 
of English and Vernacular teaching iff secondary 
schools. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AT 
THE OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE.. 


You have been asked to meet here in Simla to consider certain important 
•questions relating to our educational system, and I have come to open your 
conference, not with any idea of attempting to influence your deliberations, but 
with the sole purpose of bidding you.welcome and of emphasising the importance 
I attach to the questions which you are about to discuss. And first let me 
repeat, at the risk of seeming platitudinous, the principle which, I would urge, 
should govern all educational conferences -Examine the question which is being 
laid before ydu solely from the educational standpoint. I quite appreciate that if 
may be looked at from other points of view, but we are not asking you to do this. 
What we are asking you to consider is whether, accepting the present policy with 
regard to English, any improvement can be made in the general arrangements now 
in force in our schools with reference to the teaching of English and the use of 
English as a medium of instruction, keeping two desiderata in view — first, that 
'Students may be enabled to obtain a better grasp of the subjects which they 
are taught j and, secondly, that they may complete their secondary cours.e with 

a more adequate knowledge of the English language than atpresenh 

✓ 

Some of you may be aware in this connection that the larger question of 
-making the Indian vernaculars media of instruction and the study of English, as 
a second language, compulsory for Indian pupils in all secondary schools was 
brought up in the form of a resolution in the Imperial Council in March 1915, 
•and that the then Education Member, Sir Harcourt Butler, deprecated any 
reference to local Governments on the subject until after the end of the war. 
It is not our intention to go back, on .this decision; but I have thought it well 
that we should have this small conference in the meantime with a view to clear 
the ground and to arrive at a better idea of the points which should later on be 
referred to local Governments for consideration. 

You will observe then that the^cope of ydur enquiry is strictly limited, but 
none the less there is important spadework for you 10 do, and I look forward to 
valuable conclusions being reached by you. While, however, you will be forming 
jour conclusions on the working of the present arrangements prevailing in the 
schools, it may not be amiss if I remind jrou briefly of the past history of this 
question in its broader aspects. 

As you are all aware, we go back for our beginnings to Macaulay’s famous 
« minute of 2nd February, 1835. In that minute Macaulay gave, as hhs been 
said, a decisive bias to the course of education in India and decided unhesitatingly 
in favour of English. But Macaulay was not oblivious of the claims of the 
vernaculars and looked forward to the formation of a class which should “ refine 
the vernacular dialects of the country, enrich these dialects with terms of science 
borrowed from the Western nomenclature and render them by degrees fit 
vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass of the population.” 

From 1835 we pass on chronologically to 1834, when a despatch was written 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Governor-General of 
India in Council on the subject of the education of the people of India, and from 
this despatch let me quote certain striking passages : — 

“ It is neither our aim nor our desire,” the Directors say, " to substitute 
the English language for the vernacular dialects of the country. We have always 
been most sensible of the importance of the use of the languages which alone are 

understood by the great mass of the population In any general system of 

education the English language should be taught when there is a demand for it ; 
but such instruction should always be combined with a careful attention to the 
study of the vernacular language of the district and with such general instruc- 
tion as can be conveyed through that language ; and while the English language 
continues to be v made use of, as by far the most perfect medium for the education 
of those persons who have acquired a sufficient knowledge .of it to receive general 
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instruction through it, the vernacular language must be employed to" teach the' 
far larger classes who are ignorant of, or are imperfectly acquainted with, English. 

.‘....Welook therefore to the English language and to the vernacular langua- 
ges of India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge.” 

The Education Commission of 1882 did not put forward any definite recom- 
mendations on the subject, but came to the conclusion that a boy was more 
intelligent if he had studied through the medium of the vernaculars till the 
highest classes \yere reached. The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 was 
strongly in favour of the inclusion of vernaculars as a subject in the higher courses 
even up to the M. A. 

The Government Resolution of 1904 laid down that English should not 
becorqe the medium of instruction earlier than the age of 13, and that no scholar 
in 'a secondary school should even then be 'allowed to abandon the study of the 
vernacular. 

Now these extracts raise some important points. - . 

Macaulay decided in favour of the, highest - education being in English, but 
clearly contemplated an improvement of the vernaculars so as to make them the 
vehicle of Western thought. 

The despatch of 1834 went further. It distinctly contemplated the encour- 
agement and enriching of the vernaculars by translations from English, the- 
limitation of English education to very few, and the propagation of Western 
knowledge through translations. 

Sixty-three years have elapsed since the date of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
and English education has taken firm hoi 1 upon the country. ' It is surely out 
of the question now to talk of going back on the established lines of our educa- 
tional system. The interest of the educated classes is centred in English. 
English is on the high road to become, if it has not already become, among the 
educated classes the lingua franca all over India. English is required in all’ 
the public administration of the country. While I have much sympathy with 
those who deplore the neglect of the vernaculars, is it not obvious that the 
substitution ft this time of day of the vernaculars for English is beyond the 
bounds of practical politics, even if the Government, were willing to consider 
such-a policy ? I would further ask them to remember the great divergence of 
opinion among the Indian members on this subject which was manifested in the 
debate in 1915 on the resolution to which I have already alluded. I think that 
the discussion which then took place affords strong confirmation of what I have 
just said Again, the very multitude of the vernaculars presents a practical 
difficulty for which I have never seen a satisfactory solution propounded. More- 
over, with each generation English will come more and more to be learnt not in 
the schools but in the everyday intercourse of the home. This larger question 
is not now before’ you, but in view of what has been urged elsewhere, I have 
briefly enumerated some of the patent *objections to a reversal of the present 
policy. 

Accepting then this position, what is there that we can do ? I believe a 
very real advance can be made in the encouragement of the vernaculars both 
outside and independently of their place in our educational system and within it.. 

Again, within our educational system we should carefully consider the 
present teaching of English. It may be, for instance, that we are concentrating 
our attention too largely on the teaching of English literature and too little on 
the acquisition of English as a living language. Whatever the cause, I think 
it is common ground that the teaching of English in our schools is not as satis- 
factory as we could wish. It will be for you, gentlemen, to help us with your 
advice in this matter. 

Lastly, I come tor the subject of th e,mecfia of instruction. 

As you all know, the vernaculars and English are both the media of instruc- 
tion in our schools, and it is sometimes over-looked to what a large extent the 
vernaculars figure at the present time as a medium of instruction. But it is 
certainly worth our while to examine from the educational standpoint what the 
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relative position of these media should be to’ each other, having in view the one 
object, viz., that the pupil should derive the greatest' possible! advantage from 
his schooling. This is a matter on which only those who have practical know- 
ledge of work in the schools are competent to advise, and l can pnly regret that 
I have not that first-hand knowledge which would entitle me to give an opinion. 
You, however, have that knowledge and I feel confident that you will be able 
to give us some sound and practical advice. Do not, I pray you, despise this 
piece of spadework which we are asking you to do From my experience of 
educational work, I would impress on you the importance of these seemingly 
small points of practical working. The best laid schemes often go astray 
through the neglect or mishandling of some small detail, of which only those at 
work in the schools realise the importance. I recognise the value of large and 
generous ideals in the sphere of education, but we must'never forget the need 
from time to time of examining and making sure our foundations, and what more 
important, what more practical, task in this connection could be laid upon you; 
than the duty of devising means whereby students m*iy be enabled to obtain a 
better grasp of the subjects which they are taught and to complete their 
secondary course with a more competent knowledge of the English language 
han at present P ' ' 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Sir Sankaran Nair opened the proceedings by explaining the scope of the 
conference. There were some, he said, who would wish to. see instruction in certain 
subjects carried out in the vernacular even to a very high standard ; and there 
were others who would introduce the teaching of English freely in the primary 
schools and at a very early stage. It was recognised that under certain conditions 
some instruction in the vernacular may be desirable even in university courses, 
and in English in the elementary classes of primary schools. The object of the 
conference, however, was to leave such cases' out of consideration as far as possi- 
ble, and to confine attention to the teaching of English in secondary schools 
and to the medium of instruction in those "schools. The intention, therefore, 
was to see how far modifications in the present system might be effected so 
that pppils might (a) obtain a better grasp of the subjects which they are 
taught, and (6) complete their secondary course with a more competent know- 
ledge of English than at present. 

2 . Sir Sankaran Nair then invited the directors of public instruction and 
such others as were actively engaged in the administration or work of teaching to 
explain the systems obtaining in the several provinces. Mr. Natarajan thought 
that it would assist ,the discussion if an understanding were arrived at first 
of all on the meaning of the term, the medium of instruction. He wished 
to know whether, in classes where the medium of instruction was English, ex- 
planations in the vernacular were permitted. <Mr. Hornell said that in Bengal this 
was certainly the case, and that in a large number of schools the teaching was con- 
ducted almost invariably in the vernacular throughout the school. The language 
of the text-books and of the examinations held at the end of the school course 
were bigger factors in deciding the medium of instruction thanthp language of the 
class-room. Mr. de la Fosse stated that in the United Provinces there were two 
classes in the high, four in the middle, and four in the primary stages, in addition 
to the preparatory classes. The study of English as a foreign language used to be 
begun in class III and continued up to class VI. A change has recently been made 
where by English is now taught as a foreign language up to class VI if, the end 
of the middle stage. In the middle classes the text-books are in the vernacular. 
English is thus the medium ‘of instruction in the two higher classes only, and 
even in these the teachers are instructed to make free Use of the vernacular 
in their explanations. The answers in the matriculation and the school- 
leaving certificate examinations are given in English. Sir Sundar Lai added 
that in the middle classes .English technical terms are used, and that this 
practice is helpful to the pupils later on. Mr. Richey said that in the Punjab 
there were now ten school classes, five primary, three middle and two high. 
The study of English as a language «is begun in the fourth primary class'and 
continued as such until the end of the middle stage. English is the medium 
of instruction in the high school stage, that is in the two top classes. Mr. 
Hprnell pointed out that Eastern and W estern Bengal had somewhat different 
systems. In Eastern Bengal there aie four classes in the high stage, two 
in. the middle and four in the primary. English is started as a foreign langu- 
age in the third primary class and. as a medium of instruction at the beginning 
of the high school stage. In Western Bengal English is started in class VIII B 
and Is the medium of instruction in the high school stage, that is in the four 
top ctasses. English as a language is taught as far as possible in English, but 
.this practice does not ekclude the use of vernacular words. The direct method 
has not been very successful and the system of translation is now the ordinary 
method of instruction. In the high stage English is only nominally the medium 
of instruction, though the text-books are in English. In the two junior high classes 
English is not much used and instruction is usually given in the vernacular. As 
the matriculation draws near, English is used to a greater extent. Maulvi 
Ahsanullah added that even in the primary _classes below VIII B., English is 
often taught surreptitiously as a language. In only a few selected schools on the 
other hand is a real attempt made to teach English through the medium of that 
language and the translation method is almost 'universal. Even in schools 
where English is used as a medium, the subject-matter is explained in 
the vernacular. The style of teaching depends largely on the numbers 
in the classes. As the classes in Bengal are^ usually very large there is very 
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little oral work. The undue influence of the matriculation examination 
has also led to the neglect of conversational tests. At present there is 
a tendency to arrange the entire course for 'the purpose.of this examination. Sub- 
jects which do not lend themselves to the examination test are greatly neglected. 
Mr. Stone pointed out that in Madras there ar,e eleven school classes. In 
the three lowest English is not included in the curriculum, but in the next 
five classes instruction is given in English as a foreign language ; and in 
the top three classes English is the medium of instruction and the text-books are 
in English. English terms are used as a rule in the middle classes, while in the 
high classes explanations are often given in the vernacular. The direct method 
has been introduced from the fourth year class upwards and has been very 
successful. Mr. Stone was of the opinion that more time was spent in Madras 
than elsewhere in teaching English as a language. About a third of the school 
time for a period of eight years is devoted to this subject. English can 'also 
be taught inthe three lowest classes of a school with the permission of the 
inspector, but this permission is given sparingly. Mr. Covernton explained 
that in Bombay the secondary school consists of seven classes, three in the 
middle and four in the high standatds. In the middle classes English is taught as 
a second language and very often by the direct method. In the four top classes 
of a school English may be used as the medium of instruction and text-books are 
in English. In practice, however, English is not usually the medium of 
instruction in classes IV and V, but in the two top classes that language 
is used very generally. In recent years, during the directorship of the late 
Mr. W- H. Sharp, an effort was made to attach a greater importance to the use 
of the vernaculars as media of instruction and therefore the students were allowed 
to answer certain papers in the vernacular at the school final examination. Mr. 
Covernton said that he had not been long enough in Bombay to give an 
opinion on the results of this experiment. Referring to this experiment Mr. 
Naik said that its results must remain indecisive to a large extent, because therd 
were rarely any special classes for students preparing for the school final 
examination except during the last year at school, and therefore such students 
N as were taught with those preparing for the matriculation examination 
were naturally unwilling to make use of the permission to write their an- 
swers in the vernacular. Mr. Dvarika Nath explained that in Bihar the 
system was similar to that obtaining in Western Bengal. Though the 
text-books are in English, explanations in classes are given very often in the 
vernacular. The classes, as a rule, are very large and therefore oral instruction 
has become a matter of great difficulty. Mr. Kanhunyalal Guru said that there 
were twelve classes under the Central Provinces system, five in the primary,, four 
in the middle, ind three in the high standards. No English is taught in the 
primary classes. The methods adopted for teaching English as a foreign language 
in the middle classes depend very largely on the capacity of the teacher. 
The English medium is introduced gradually. English figures and technical 
terms are used in the junior middle classes, and in the third and fourth middle 
classes English books are used for most of the subjects, though explanations may 
be given in the vernacular. In the. same way, English maps are used in the early 
middle classes, and the adoption of English in the class-room is only gradually 
introduced. In the top three classes which belong to the high school stage 
instruction is given through the medium of English, but.it is supplemented by 
explanations in the vernacular. ^ 

The Teaching of English. 

3. The Chairman then invited- opinions on the teaching of English and drew 
attention to the following questions on the agenda paper : — 

( a ) “ At what period in a pupil’s career should English be taught as a langu. 
age ? Is it better for him, from the point of view of his qltiroate 
mastery over the language, to start its study at an early age or only 
to receive such instruction after he has been well grounded in a 
vernacular ? ” 

(£) “Do the younger pupils gain a satisfactory knowledge of English by 
their instruction through the medium of that language or do they 
merely gain a smattering of incorrect and unidiomatic English ? ” 
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(c) “ What is the general experience of those boys who have passed through 
the vernacular middle course and then studied English at a high 
school ? How have such boys distinguished themselves in the 
matter of English in comparison with those who. have studied from, 
an earlier period through the medium of English ?” 

(i i) “By what methods should the teaching of English be conducted ? Does 
the present system attach too much importance to a knowledge of 
English literature as against the necessity of learning to speak and 
write the English language correctly ? Should the teaching in the 
early stages be entirely oral or not ?” 


The relation- 
ship between 
school and 
university 
education. 


(e) “ Do the pupils in a vernacular middle school, as a rule, acquire a 
better knowledge and grasp of the ordinary school subjects than 
those of a similar age who have been instructed through the medium 
of English. ?” 

4. Mr. de la Fosse suggested that in discussing the comparative claims of 
English and vernacular instruction it was necessary first to take into 
account the fact that English was th'9 medium of instruction at the 
universities and that this practice should continue. Students in the junior 
college classes should not only be able to follow the lectures delivered 
in English without either difficulty or strain, but should also be able to ex- 
press their thoughts in English and indeed think in English. Mr. Meston went 
even further than Mr. dela Fosse. In his opinion, whether a boy went on to a 
university or discontinued his studies after the completion of the high school 
course, it was essential that he should possess' a really good knowledge of Eng- 
lish. This was not merely a question of English versus the vernaculars, but one 
of outlook on life in general. English was the language not merely of the 
university, hut also of the , administration and of businfess. Mr. Stone observed' 
that whether this policy was right or not — and he himself thought it right — it was 
very unlikely that in Madras the university would cease to insist on an adequate 
knowledge of English from the students. Many other speakers pointed out that 
students were usually at a great disadvantage on entering college through their 
inability to follow their lectures or to express themselves with facility in the English 
language. Dr. C 'halier ji stated that in Bengal the standard of proficiency in English 
even at the matriculation stage was very unsatisfactory. Provided the teaching was 
good, he agreed with Mr. de la Fosse that an Indian could easily become bi-lingual. 
Mr. Hornell commented on the almost complete inability to speak or write 
the English language which is displayed by the average pupils of 'the 
matriculation, classes in the schools of Bengal. Mr- Dvarika Nath 
stated that in Bihar the ' pupils’ knowledge of English was very deficient. 
Moreover, there had been.in recent years an almost continuous deterioration in 
the standard, and this was particularly the case in the aided schools. 
Mr. Natarajan % speaking from his experience as an examiner in Bombay, 
agreed on the whole with Mr. Hornell and Mr Dvarika Nath that the standard 
of English was unsatisfactory, but added that in his opinion far too much atten- 
tion was paid to purity of pronunciation. English people themselves pronounced 
English in widely different ways. His conviction was that Indian teachers were 
more likely to understand the difficulties of Indian boys in learning English and 
therefore should be employed in greater numbers. This suggestion would naturally 
apply in a much smaller degree to the college classes. Some speakers, however, 
held views opposite to those expressed by Mr. de la Fosse. Mr. Sivakun ara 
Sastriyar urged that in Madras bo) s were able to talk very freely and their Eng- 
lish was by no means unidiomatic. They were quite competent to understand the 
college lectures which were delivered in English. Mr. Richey urged that whereas 
an Indian boy might become bi-lingual, he could scarcely be expected to be bi- 
mental. Mr. Fael-i-Husain agreed. He also contended that school education 
should be considered apart from and not only as subsidiary to university education. 
A comparatively small proportion of school boys — not exceeding 20 'per cent, of 
those in the higher classes-went on to college, and therefore the interests of the school^ 
should not be subordinated to, those of the university. In India just at present the 
great problem is that of mass education, and that education . must be given in the 
vernacular. It was not right, therefore, to consider suggestions that would affect 
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adversely the interests of primary education. A school boy should not have more' 
than one vehicle of thought, nor need he spend most of his time and energy in 
learning a foreign language in which to express his thoughts. The mental develop- 
ment of the boy should not be stunted. The school therefore should te regarded 
as a separate entity, and not merely as a training-ground for the university. ~ 
Mr.Natarajan held similar opinions, and thought that the secondary school course 
should not be regarded merely as a vocational or a pre-university Course. Mr. 

Devadhar spoke in a similar strain. Though he was a lover of English teaching and 
an advocate of its extension and improvement, yet he held strongly that in schools 
too much importance could not be attached to the necessity of a sound 
system of vernacular teaching and practical training. In support of this 
contention he pointed out that,, from a rough analysis of the population, the 
Indian school system should be so framed as primarily to meet the heeds of the 
agricultural classes who formed, roughly speaking, 70 pet cent, of the total 
school enrolment. In view of the large numbers of pupils who abandon their 
Studies at each stage of the school course Mr. Devadhar advocated, bifurcation 
on the lines of the so-called modern side in some English schools in order to 
prevent wastage and to render education useful in life to a very large majority of 
the pupils in secondary schools. In reply to Mr. Devadhar K s remark about the- 
necessity ,of practical training, Mr. de la Fosse stated that in the United 
Provinces an attempt was being made by means of the school-leaving certificate 
system to provide a sound training for those pupils who did pot intend to 
continue their education at college. 

5. Other arguments beside thp requirements of the universities and the^ 0 ®^^ 110 ® ot 
necessity for vocational training were brought forward ip support of English teaching, 
teaching. Mr. Natarajan pointed out that for the last fifty years at least Indian 
development had been closely connected with the teaching of English and 

■western thought. Any attempt to interfere with this connection Would, in his 
opinion, be fraught with disaster to the country. A boy trained merely through 
and in the vernacular could not possess that broad outlook on life which should 
be acquired by a boy who received'a good English education. A great defect 
in any scheme for making the purely vernacular course longer than was necessary 
would be that boys would not come under the influence of men whose outlook 
had been broadened by contact with western thought and education. The 
teaching of the English language and of English literature was a great asset in 
the general development of Indian boys. Mr. Naik pointed out that even 
patriotic sentiment demanded English education and hence the teaching of 
English ought to remain a prominent though not an exclusive feature of any 
scheme of Indian education. Ur. Chatterji spoke of the remarkable growth in 
recent years of the Bengali language and Bengali literature. Books .of 
every description were being published every year. Bengal can now boast 
of eminent scientists, philosophers, poets, historians and novelists. This 
phenomenon is due to the influence of English education and English culture. 

English literature has been a source of inspiration in Bengal during the last half 
century or more. Even English idioms have been introduced into the Bengali 
language. This being so, it is clear tha^' English education must continue. 

Moreover, there is a very great demand i,n Bengal for instruction in English. 

In face of this demand, any attempt to introduce a vernacular systeln in second- 
ary schools will meet with complete failure Mr. Meston stated that in Madras 
also English education was much valued and that the demand for it was extend- 
ing to all classes and grades of society. Mr. Stone protested against the idea 
that the acquisition of knowledge was the sole or even the primary qbject of 
education. The study of English had been proved to be an admirable mental discip- 
line for Indian boys and therefore was of very great importance. Mr. Meston 
agreed and suggested that English took a place in the Indian system of educa- 
tion very similar to that hitherto held by the classics in England. 

6. There was a very general feeling against any undue rigidity in the system. Rigidity In the 
Conditions varied in the several provinces. In alluding to the fact that English ue S avo\d!^ Uld 
instruction was very generally approved in the Madras Presidency, Mr. 

Covernton drew an interesting comparison between. his experiences in Burma 
and in Bombay. In the former province, as in Madras, the provision of 
English rather than vernacular instruction seemed the correct policy, in Bombay, 



on the other hand, there was a very strong desire for vernacular instruction. 
It might be only a coincidence that in, those two provinces whose vernaculars 
were non- Aryan, there was a keen desire that instruction should, be as far as 
possible in English, whereas, speaking generally, in those provinces whose 
vernaculars were Aryan the feverse was the case. He gave this merely as a 
suggestion and could not claim that he had been able as yet to make a detailed 
analysis of the situation. In any case, he thought there was ample scope for 
diversity pf system. Mr. Natarajan pleaded for freedom both- for the teacher 
and the school authorities in regard to the teaching methods that should be 
adopted, and in the matter of school .organisation. Mr. de la Fosse agreed 
that no hard-and-fast rules should be applied, Mr. Stone pointed out that in 
Madras a great deal of latitude was allowed and that, under certain conditions, 
English could be taught in schools in the elementary stages Mr. Hornell 
also agreed with Mr. Natarajan. For example, he thought that the final 
decision as to where and when the medium of instruction should be changed, 
should be left very largely to the teacher who knows the calibre of his pupils. 
He also showed that in Bengal there was a vast difference between theory and 
practice. On the one hand, though in theory the medium of instruction is 
English for four years before the matriculation stage, in the average school the 
vernacular is never really abolished as a medium of instruction in any class. 
Indeed, there are very few schools in Bengal, and these are usually the best, 
where English is actually the medium of instruction in all subjects in the four 
highest classes. On the other hand, few, if any, pupils pass from the 
middle to the high schools without having learnt same English. Even in 
the primary schools, English is often taught. Mr. Meston alluded to- the 
considerable success attained by girls in Madras in learning English. This 
was probably due to the fact that girls usually start English at an earlier stage 
than boys. Considerable latitude therefore should be given to girls' schools in the 
matter of English instruction. Mr. Meston also thought, and Mr. Richey agreed 
with him, that a difference might be made between rural and urban schools. In the 
former the study of English might be begun later ; in the latter it could reasonably 
be started earlier, 

7. The conference then tried to collect evidence as to the relative 
values of the purely vernacular and the- anglo-vernacular courses by examining 
the records in high schools of boys who have completed these courses. It was 
a matter of great ' di fficulty to draw any ' reliable deductions from the evidence 
provided, as conditions are rarely equal. For example, Mr. Hornell tried to institute 
a comparison between the capacity in English and in other subjects generaly 
possessed by the pupils of the schools in Bengal which are conducted according 
to the departmental curriculum by which English is not begun until after the fourth 
school year, with the capacity possessed by those boys who have been educated 
in schools where English is started at an earlier stage. It was generally found 
that the latter were very little superior in English and were inferior in other 
subjects; and what little superiority in English they possessed at first was 
usually lost during the high school stage. This deduction, however, in Mr. 
Hornell' s opinion, was scarcely just “in that the unaided private schools which 
do not follow the departmental curriculum are usually inefficient to « degree. 
A nearer parallel perhaps would be to compare the ordinary high school boy with 
the student who had passed, or was passing, through a normal school in Bengal, 
the curriculum of which is ' in the vernacular. The inspector of schools. 
Presidency division, has recently attempted to gauge the merits of boys in the third 
class of a high school, i.e., the third class before the matriculation stage, with boys 
of corresponding age who were reading in a vernacular training school and knew no 
English at all. The subjects selected were history, geography, algebra and arithmetic 
In history the results were practically the same, in algebra the vernacular boy9 were 
better, and in geography markedly better, than the high school boys. Dr. Chatteryi 
laboured under similar difficulties as he was unable to find a fair parallel. He said 
that in his own student days the boys who passed through the middle vernacular 
course were distinctly better than those in corresponding classes in high schools. 
It was necessary, however, to take into account the fact that there wa.s then 
a higher standard in the middle vernacular schools, and especially in Bengali, 
mathematics, history and geography. There was also a stiff public examination 
whose influence on the vernacular schools was very salutary. The boys who 
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obtained scholarships from these schools and gained admission to the high 
schools were certainly of a high calibre, but they were always deficient in English. 
Since that time, however, there has been a marked deterioration in the middle 
vernacular schools which was due mainly to the abolition of the public examina- 
tion and to the introduction of a uniform course of studies for middle vernacular, 
middle English, and high schools under Sir Alexander Pedlar’s yernacular scheme’. 
As therefore the middle vernacular schools are both unpopular and inefficient 
and as English is usually taught in them, it is impossible to draw any 
satisfactory deductions from the records of boys who pass through them to 
the high schools. Sir Sundar Lai and Mr. Naik agreed with Mr. Hornell that 
the vernacular boys, as a rule, were more proficient in the ordinary school 
subjects than those who started English at an earlier stage, and their deficiency 
in English was quickly removed. The latter was confident that when the 
college stage was reached the vernacular boys were in no way inferior in 
English. He also remarked that in Bombay the vernacular boys were at a 
disadvantage by there being no special classes in the high schools for those 
who had prolonged the vernacular course. Mr. Devadhar agreed, but added that 
though the vernacular boys might be somewhat . deficient in speaking English 
they were not inferior in composition. Mr. Covernton preferred to give no opinion 
until he had gained a wider knowledge of the Bombay system, but he said that 
experienced educationists such as the late Mr. W. H. Sharp and Dr. Mackichan 
were in favour of vernacular teaching in the middle stage. Mr Kanhayalal Guru 
speaking from his experience as a headmaster and then as an inspector in the 
Central Provinces was of opinion that the vernacular middle school boys acquit 
themselves better both in English and the general school subjects. This was due 
to the fact that being of more' mature age they are the better- able to understand 
a foreign language, and having acquired a better grasp of their general wofk they 
can find more time for the study of English, Mr. Dube held similar opinions and 
maintained that it was a matter of accepted experience that a pupil who is taught 
through the vernacular is mentally more efficient than one who is taught through 
English. Mr. Richey also thought that in the Punjab the vernacular boys 
did quite well in the special classes in English, and in the general subjects 
were better than those who started English earlier. Mr. de la Fosse said that 
in the United Provinces there were institutions where a purely vernacular course 
was adopted. Boys coming from these schools were then attached to special 
classes in which particular attention was paid to the teaching of English. These 
boys ordinarily acquit themselves wfell in the .written tests, but are not so fluent 
in speaking English as those who have started English earlier. Mr. Chakravarti 
speaking also for the United Provinces held strongly that the vernacular boys 
never recovered from their deficiency in English. Bakhshi*Ram Rattan 
said that in the Punjab the scholarship holders from the vernacular schools were 
undoubtedly good, but they were exceptional. Speaking generally, bethought 
that the vernacular boys were distinctly inferior in the matter of English 
and chiefly so in conversation and pronunciation. Speaking for Madras, Mr. 
Sesha Ayyar and Mr. Sivakumara . Sastnyar agreed that the vernacular 
boys were at a great disadvantage in English, but in other subjects they 
were fairly satisfactory, though not as good as the boys who complet- 
ed the ordinary- course. In mathematics, however, the vernacular boys 
were reasonably good. Maulvi Ahsahullah agreed with the latter, remark. 
This, he contended, was due to the fact that the mathe matical course 
prescribed for the to classes of vernacular schools was much stiffer than that 
for the corresponding forms of high schools. Mr. Dvarika Nath said that in 
Bihat the , pupils' from the vernacular schools remained deficient in English, 
though in some subjects such as mathematics they showed very fair capacity. 

5. The following resolutions were then put to the meeting 

i. "Those pupils who come to the English schools after some years of 
study in th$ vernacular ordinarily do better in subjects other than 
English than those who have begun earlier the study of the 
English language ” 

Messrs. Richey , Fazl-i-Husain, Kanhayalal Guru , Sitacharatt Dube, 
Bakhshi Ram Rattan , Saiyid Muhammad Aldur Itaoof , Dvarika Nath, 
Devadhar , Naik, Covernton, and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the proposal. 


Resolutions. 
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2. "Those pupils who come to the English schools after some years of 
study iti the vernacular ordinarily are and continue to be generally 
weaker in English than those who began their English studies at 
an earlier stage.” 

Messrs Sivakumara Sastriyar , Sesha Ayyar, Maulvi Ahsanullak , 

Chakravarti , Bakhshi Bam Battan, Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof , Dvarika 
Nath, Chatterji, Natarajan, and Sir Snndar Lai voted for the 

proposal. 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Richey, Hornell , FazLi- Husain, Meston , Stone and 
Covernton accepted the proposal with the deletion of the words " and 
continue to be.” 

9. There was a very marked difference of opinion as to the stage in a 
pupil’s career when the study of English as a language should be 

introduced. One party urged that the teaching of English should be 

postponed as late as possible and should not be attempted until the 

pupil has been thoroughly grounded in the vernacular. Other members of the 
conference held exactly the opposite view and contended that the study of the 
two languages should be simultaneous, though through the scarcity of efficient 
teachers in English and other causes, the introduction of English teaching might 
have to be delayed as a temporary measure. Others again held a middle view 
and thought that the study of English should be started fairly soon, but should 
succeed some study in the vernacular. 

10- The former party, who favoured the postponement of English teaching as 
long as possible, were in the main the members from the Punjab, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces. Mr. Richey thought that a premature introduction of 
English would tend to make school education one-sided and overshadow the 
general teaching. The object in view was that by the time a boy reached the 
matriculation standard he should have acquired a satisfactory working knowledge 
of the English language. The less time, therefore, that he spent'on his English 
studies the more would he have for the general school work which should be 
taught mainly through the medium of the vernacular. If an excessive time 
were spent on English, the general knowledge of the pupils must invariably suffer 
in proportion. In most countries a boy was expected to begin the study of a 
foreign language at the age of ten, but under present conditions Mr. Richey 
thought that an Indian boy should begin to learn English at the age of nine. 
There would then be an English course extending over a period of six years. 
If English is efficiently taught by trained teachers by the direct method it should 
be, and is, possible to reach in six years the standard wlich is reached alter 
nine years teaching by untrained teachers through the translation method. 
Experience in Bengal and the North-West Frontier Province prove this fact. 
Mr. Richey also thought there were other practical considerations which were 
of the first importance in coming to a decision on this matter. The earlier 
English is started the more it becomes a monopoly of the town population. If 
started early in the primary stage, boys in rural areas will have to migrate at a 
very early age to town schools for English education, or else anglo-vernacular 
schools will have to be diffusely scattered over rural areas, for which there are 
neither teachers nor funds available. He also thought that the question of 
compulsory education should be taken into account. Under the compulsory 
system the school course would probably be one of four years in the vernacular 
and as yet any idea of compulsory education in English was out of the 
question. Mr. FazLi-Husain felt strongly that the study of English was useless 
and even harmful until the pupil had been grounded thoroughly in the vernacular. 
The early teaching of English tended to deprive the Indian boy even of the 
one vehicle of expression and thought which he should possess. He there- 
fore thought that the teaching of English should not be attempted until the 
sixth school year, but he added that in deference to public opinion in the Pun- 
jab he would Accept the introduction of English after four years’ instruction 
in the vernacular. Mr. Dube said that the multiplicity of the vernaculars in the 
Central Provinces rendered the early introduction of English teaching impossible. 
Apart from this consideration, he held that the pupil would be better able to 
learn English after a four years’ study of the vernacular. If a boy were taught 
through the vernacular he would learn the ordinary school subjects more quickly 



and would therefore have more time for the proper study of English as a 
language. Mr. Abdur Raoof agreed. Mr. Karihayalal Guru agreed in thinking 
that in the primary stage the attention of boys should be confined to the ver- 
nacular. He held that a boy, who begins English at a very early stage, loses 
his interest in the vernacular and consequently remains weak in that subject, a 
deficiency which he is never able to remove owing to an ever-increasing 
number of subjects which must be studied from year to year. Further, owing 
to his poor knowledge of the vernacular he finds it hard to grasp the abstract 
ideas occurring in his English books which can ,be understood by others, better 
acquainted with vernacular, by means of translation. The result therefore is 
that he is able neither to understand nor express himself in either language. The 
teaching of English therefore should be begun after the primary stage, when a boy 
is fairly well grounded in his vernacular Mr Naik agreed with Mr. Richey that the 
premature introduction of English would tend to make the system of education 
one-sided. Even under the present arrangements, two out of six periods a day 
were spent in the teaching of English for seven years in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. If good results have not been attained, this was due toother causes and 
not to insufficiency of time. Critics of the system were apt to pitch their 
expectations too high Mr. Naik urged ihat the state of things was not much 
better in other countries. The learning of the English language was not by 
any means the sole object of Indian education and any attempt to devote more 
time to English would react most unfavourably on other subjects Mr. 

Co: ernton agreed to some extent with Mr. Naik's opinions, hut he observed 
that there was a very strong feeling in Bombay that the pupils’ knowledge o.f 
English was very weak. There were many who thought that the best remedy 
for this defect was the addition of an extra class or classes at the end of the 
school course, by which means the students in the junior college classes 
might become reasonably proficient in English. Mr. Fcizl-i Husain observed 
that instruction of a university type could not be said to begin under present 
conditions until after the intermediate stage. 

ii . Dr. Chatter ji y on the other hand, saw' no reason whatever why a boy ofEngiulh'aifd 
should be veil grounded in the vernacular before he is taught English. He the vernacular 
knew many boys and girls in Bengal who spoke English with great fluency and 
correctness but had received little or no grounding in the vernacular. Mr. 

Sivakumara Sastriyar urged that boys should have as good a command of English 
as of their own mother tongue For this purpose, the study of English should 
be begun at as early a stage as possible. Mr. Sesha Ayyar also approved of 
the old Madras system under which the study of the t vo languages was begun 
simultaneously. The earlier English is started the better. He did not appre- 
hend any difficulty in Madras in finding the requisite number of teachers. No 
benefit was to be gained by waiting until the pupil had been trained in the 
vernacular. Mr. Chakravarti urged that the collective experience of mankind 
showed that a language could be learnt more easily in the early stages than 
afterwards. Until, however, a sufficient supply of good teachers was available, 
he would favour the postponement of English teaching until after the termination 
of the third school year. Mr. Meston agreed with Mr. Chakravarti in thinking 
that in theory the study of English should be started as early as possible. There 
could be no question in Madras of postponing yet further the teaching of 
English. Young pupils pick up a language very largely by imitation and there- 
fore easily. In Madras, girls usually were taught English at a very early stage, 
and with most satisfactory results. Mr. Meston did not think that the verna- 
culars would suffer in any way through a further expansion of English teaching, 
as they were almost invariably the medium of conversation in the homes. In 
practice, however, he thought that the study of English should be begun in the 
fourth school year, but many factors such as the competency of the teachers and 
the inspecting staff and the place of residence should be taken into account. 

Mr. Stone agreed with Mr. Meston that in theory English could not be started 
too soon. In that case, there would not be the conflict between English and 
the vernacular such as exists under the present system. If a pupil is introduced 
to the study of English at a later stage he is apt to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to that language and neglect the other school subjects. Mr. Dvarika 
Nath also emphasised the necessity of starting English as early as possible and 
thought that this might be done under present conditions after two years’ training 
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in the vernacular. Mr. Natarajan felt that a child should begin to study 
English as soon as he begins to learn. An Indian boy has no inherent difficulty 
in learning English, and there is no necessity for him to have received a ground- 
ing in the vernacular. The study of the- two. languages, therefore, should be 
begun simultaneously. A great defect in any , scheme for malting the purely 
vernacular course longer than was necessary would be that boys would not come 
under the influence of men whose outlook had been broadened by contact with 
western education. 

Some previous 12. Other speakers held a somewhat middle position- Whereas some of 
tae^ vernacular ^e speakers referred to in the previous paragraph thought that English should 
should precede not be taught until the third or fourth school year owing to the dearth of efficient 
Eifglisli? dy ° f teachers and other rreasons, other members of the conference thought that this 
stage was the right time for an Indian boy to be introduced to the study of the 
English language. In Mr. de la Fosse's opinion, experience showed that class 
III, i.e., the fourth school year when a boy was nine or ten years of age, was the 
time for him to start to learn English. By that time he should be able to read 
and write the vernacular fairly correqtlv. Provided there were competent teachers 
he should be taught English by the direct method. He should then learn from 
a simple reader until he reached the sixth clas?. Thereafter, efforts should be 
made to encourage the boy to use a little English in other subjects such as 
mathematics. No definite rules should be laid down, but the teacher should try 
to introduce the use of English words and conversation into the ordinary school 
lessons as far as possible. In the two higher classes of the school the boy should 
be well trained in English so that by the time the matriculation stage is reached 
he should be intimate with the English language. Unless this is done, he will not 
be sufficiently equipped for a college course. Maulvi Ahsanullah agreed with Mr. 
de la Fosse that the correct time for starting English was in the fourth school 
year and added that a good grounding in the vernacular was a necessary prepara- 
tion for the study of English. Mr. Hornell insisted that the postponement of 
English until after the fourth school, year would be very unwise. On the other 
hand, he did not think that the argument for starting English earlier had been 
established. In schools where English is taught earlier, the pupils have a great 
ignorance of the vernacular. Bakhshi Ram Rattan also thought that a preli- 
minary teaching in the vernacular was necessary for a proper study of English. 
The study of English, therefore, should be begun in the fourth school year. 
This was the general opinion of. the conference held recently in “Lahore. He 
would regret very seriously the adoption of Mr. F azl-i- Husain s suggestion that 
the teaching of English be postponed until the sixth school year. As a big pro- 
portion of the pupils— one out of five — left school at that time, and as the know- 
edge of English acquired by them was by no means negligible, it would be a great 
pity to deny them these chances of learning English. Mr. Abdur Raoof held similar 
opinions about the necessity of starting. English in the fourth school year by boys 
between the ages of nine and eleven, and after a preliminary training through the 
vernacular. The teaching of a foreign language without a sound knowledge of 
the vernacular is a very difficult task. Sir Sundar Lai agreed to both these con- 
tentions and thought that the United Provinces system was a good solution ,of 
the difficulty. 

R#s»lalioxw. 1 2. The following resolutions were then put to the vote 

/ 

3. " From the point of view of proficiency in English, pupils should begin 

their study of the language as early in the school course as 
possible.” 

Messrs, de la Fosse, fivakumara Sastriyar , . Sesha Ayyar , Maulvi 
Ahsanullah , Richey , Hornell,' Chakravarti, Bakhshi Ram Rattan, 
Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Meston, Stone, Dvarika 
Nath, Chatterji, Natarajan and Sir Sundar Lai • voted for the 

, proposal. 

4. “ In existing conditions pupils should ordinarily begin their studies in 

English between the ages of 9 and 11, and after three years of 
study through their own vernacular.” 
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Messrs, de la Fosse , Sivakumara Sastriyar, Sesha £yyar, Maulvi ■ 
Ahsanullah, Hornell, Chakravarti, Bakhshi Ram Rattan , Saiyid 
Muhammad Abdur Raoof , Meston, Stone and Sir Sunday Lai voted 
for the proposal. 

(a) Messrs. Sesha Ayyar and Dvarika Nath preferred to substitute 

' two ’ for ' three * years. 

( b ) Messrs. Richey , Fazl-i-Husain , Sitacharan Dube, Kanhayalal Guru 

Devadhar , Naik, and Ccvernton accepted the proposal with the 
. substitution of 1 four ’ for * three’ years. 

Improvements in the Teaching of English. 

14. The conference then proceeded to discuss possible improvements in the Necessity oi 
teaching of English. There was a consensus of opinion that everything centred greater 
round the efficiency of the teacher. Messrs. Dube and Natarajan emphasised thet^aobS^° £ 
importance of obtaining not merely better teachers but also men of such character 
and influence a3 would mould the characters of their pupils. Mr. Naik thought 
that the teaching of English was adversely affected at present by the lack of teach- 
ers specially trained for the purpose and the constant misuse of the English 
language during the teaching of other subjects. The position varied in the 

several provinces. Mr. Richey said that the Punjab was fortunate in 
the excellent • arrangements for training which had been instituted 
by his predecessors. ' Mr. de la Fosse explained that in the United 
Provinces many improvements had been effected both in increasing the pay of 
teachers and in providing proper facilities for training. Mr. Sesha Ayyar said 
that in Madras there was no serious dearth of efficient teachers of English, but 
Mr. Stone was inclined to qualify this statement. On the other hand, Mr. 

Hornell and Mr. Dvarika Nath , speaking for Bengal and Bihar respectively, felt 
that little could be done until there were big improvements in the efficiency of 
teachers. The teachers almost invariably were poorly paid and therefore soon 
turned to other pursuits. In consequence, there was no permanency or stability 
in the teaching profession. The schools therefore were in a deplorable condition, 
and even that condition was lending to deteriorate. Mr. Fazl-i-Husain said 
that it was impossible to expect much from the ordinary primary school whose 
total income amounted to some 250 rupees a year. Mr. Dvarika Nath made an 
earnest appeal for improved conditions of service for teachers. He hoped that 
" for such a purpose increased Government grants would be forthcoming. Dr. 

C hatter ji&gxt&A. with Mr. Dvarika Nat h, but contended that there was another 
source of income which had not been mentioned. The fee rates" in high schools 
which at present are lamentably low should be increased. In his opinion, a cheap 
education must lead inevitably to bad results. He was aware that fhe country 
was poor, but at the same time in secondary schools very much money was spent 
on private tutors, whose services should be unnecessary if only the school teach- 
ing were efficient. He did not desire any act of legislation but preferred to 
trust to moral persuasion. He had suggested to the authorities of a certain aided 
high school that the fee rates might be increased to Rs. 5 per mensem through- 
out the school. The institution which consists of 300 boys would then have a- 
monthly income of Rs. 2,500. The authorities have provisionally agreed to his 
proposal. He hoped to introduce a similar scheme in other schools, but he realis- 
/ ed that such a rate could not be applied to all schools. Mr. Dvarika Nath also 
thought that for the propet teaching of English a. member of the Indian Education, 
al Service should be placed on the staff of every Government high school at the 
divisional headquarters, and that the aided high schools should be encouraged to 
engage the best possible teachers. Dr ^Chatter ji wished jto go even further in 
this direction than Mr. Dvarika Nath. In each of the Government high schools 
there should be a European headmaster, and there should also be a European 
lady teacher for the infant classes. Mr. Natarajan, however, doubted the 
wisdom of relying upon English masters to teach the English language to Indian 
schoolboys. In his opinion Indians, provided they were really efficient, were 
jnort likely to understand the difficulties of the boys and, given equality in other 
respects, were therefore the more suitable. 
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‘ 5 - The conference also considered certain matters in which im- 
provement might be made and which were connected vitally with the 
interests of the teachers. Mr. Devadhar raised the question of the size of classes 
aniwas of the opinion that it was beyond the powers of even a competent 
teacher to deal adequately witl^ a class of some fifty or sixty boys. The con- 
ference was in very substantial agreement with Mr. Devadhar. Mr. Dvanka 
Nath urged the necessity of revising the curricula and of reducing the number 
of subjects in the -school course. Mr. Natarajaa deprecated any attempt to 
impose on students departmental text-books which were the bane of the present 
system. Mr. Hornell pointed out in this connection that the present matriculation 
syllabus of the Calcutta University compelled a wrong method of Instruction 
which resulted in thet memorising of useless texts. 

\ 16. Mr. de la Fosse accurately expressed the opinion of the conference in 
saying that an improvement of primary importance was the provision of better 
facilities for' the training of teachers Any attempt, for example, to teach boys 
by the direct method through the agency of inefficient and untrained teachers 
was bound to end in disaster. He explained the system which obtains in f-e 
United Provinces. Graduates were bfeing trained at the Training College at 
Allahabad and on becoming teachers earned an initial salary of Rs. 70 or Rs. 80 
per mensem. Jn certain aided schools they might receive at once as much as 
Rs. 100 per mens*em. They often took part in the English teaching in the 
lower classes of high schools. Mr.de la Fossi did not think that there was 
much use in training undergraduates to teach by the dhect method, as these 
were deficient in general knowledge and attainments. Mr. Richey agreed with 
Mr. de la Fosse on the importance of training, but thought that it was quite 
possible to train matriculates to become efficient English teachers. In the 
Punjab matriculates were trained for two years through the medium of English, 
and the results were on the whole satisfactory. Mr. Kanhayalal Guru said 
that teaching by the direct method by an untrained master was generally 
not only a failure but actually harmful. Mr. Covernton said that the lack 
of trained teachers was much felt in Bombay. Mr. Devadhar, while admit- 
ting the value of a trained teacher, pointed out "the financial difficulties which 
confronted high schools under private management in engaging the services 
of trained teachers. The proportion of such schools was nearly 78 per 
cent. Mr. Stone also advocated an extension and improvement of training 
facilities. It was hoped that the recent grants given by the Government of India 
would be of very material assistance. Mr. Natarajan was of the opinion that, 
while training was useful, too much importance should no: be attached to the 
necessity of training. The character and ideals of the teacher Were greater fac- 
tors in the situation than methods of teaching. He quoted an American authority* 
who said that graduates fresh frorn college often did better as teachers in schools, 
owing to their greater mental proximity to their students, than trained men whom 
training Had deprived of some part of spontaneity so essential in dealing with 
youths during the period of adolescence. Mr. Fazl-i- Husain agreed that the 
trained teacher was necessary, but thought that the question was very largely one 
of finance. 

17. There was a very general agreement that there was much room for 
improvement in the methods of teaching English. Teaching in the early stages 
should be very largely oral, but after a few months a simple reader might be 
placed in the hands of the pupils Mr. Hornell urged that at first the pupil 
should be taught to listen to and repeat words. By this means the vocabulary 
of the pupil would be gradually enlarged. It is also by a constant use of words 
that the grammatical instinct is developed. Insistence on detailed grammatical 
rules therefore should be avoided. In regard to the direct method, there was a 
good deal of confusion of thought during the course of the discussion. This 
was due to the fact that a variety of interpretations were given to the term in 
question. Dr. Chatterji urged that the direct method should be carefully 
distinguished from the merely oral method. Mr. Hornell thought that the 
direct method did not necessarily exclude in any way the practice of translation, 
and that the two methods were not inconsistent with each other. Sir Styidar 
Lai was of the opinion that much more attention should be paid to speaking and 


* Principles of Secondary Education, by Dr. Garmo, (Messrs. Macmillan, New York). 
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'writing the language correctly, and urged Jthat for Indian boys the translation 
"method was a good way of learning the English language. It was also agreed 
that the direct method should not become a fetish; and it should not be attempt- 
ed unless the teachers are efficient. In this connection, Mr. Dube pointed out 
that although teaching by the direct method in the Central Provinces .training 
school was fairly successful the. scope was very limited. Bakhshi Ram 
Rattan thought that teachers should be trained specially for the purpose and 
urged that there was a great need for trained graduates. Mr. Chakravarti agreed 
with thqse. remarks. Mr. Devadhar contended that it would be harmful as yet to 
insist on thp direct method. It would also pfece the aided schools at a grave 
disadvantage as they cannot usually engage the services of trained 'teachers. 

He also 'urged that the preliminary teaching of English need not necessarily 
be dissociated froin grammar and translation. Mr. Richey supported Bakhshi 
Ram Rattan and pointed out that the Punjab conference had been in favour of 
introducing teaching by the direct method whenever possible. Maulvi Ahsanttllah 
said that teaching merely through translation was useless and that boys should 
be taught how to speak and write -the' English language cbrrectly. Greater atten- 
tion should be given to original composition, oral and written Messrs. Sesha 
Ayyar- and Stvakumara Sastriyar both testified to the good results achieved by 
the direct method in Madras and urged that teaching in the earlier stages should 
be almost entirely oral. Mr. Raoof approved the introduction of the direct 
method, but thought that property trained teachers were essential for the purpose. 

Mr. Natarajati reiterated his plea for freedom., and urged that the teacher was 
Jhe only person who could adjust his methods to the immediate requirements 
oHns-pupils. 

18. There was also a general consensus of opinion that too much attention Tho „ la . TOO 

is paid to the teaching of English literature, at any rate in the junior classes, of English 

In consequence, the teaching of accurate English is somewhat neglected'. literature. 
Horn ell pointed out that there was a double object in view. In the first 

place, it was necessary to give all the pupils a real grasp of the English 

language. In the second place, those pupils who have literary tastes should 
acquire some knowledge of English literature. In practice, the two objects are 
independent of each other, and the attempt to teach boys the language through 
the medium of the literature is bound to fail. The solution of the difficulty 
was to postpone the reading of the literature until a real intimacy with 
the language has been acquired. Mr. Hornell added that for the purpose of 
understanding the literature a pupil should read both widely and quickly. Mr. 

Stone explained that in Madras the practice was to prescribe a large number of 
books for general reading. The subjects for the essays in the examination 
were drawn from these books. Mr. Stone was of the opinion that there was a 
tendency in Madras to emphasise the literary aspect, though possibly not to 
such an extent as in other provinces. He also insisted on the necessity of 
having the text-books properly graduated. Mr. Chakravarti also thought that 
supplementary reading in addition to the prescribed books wa<r essential. Mr. 

Covernton agreed. He thought that archaic literature was not required and that 
selections should be as far as possible from modern authors. English teaching 
also should be more practical. In all work there must be some incentive. Both 
Mr. Dube and Mr. Richey thought that too much attention was paid in schools 
to an attempt to understand the literature. Mr. Kanhayalr.l Guru also thought 
that under the present system an excessive importance was attached to the teach- 
ing of English literature at the sacrifice of the English language and suggested 
that before attempting the former proper attention should be paid to the teaching 
of English grammar and composition. Mr. Stvakumara • Sastriyar also 
suggested that the study of English literature should only be attempted when a 
solid knowledge of the language had been acquired. Mr. de la Fosse pointed 
out that in the United Provinces text-books are not prescribed for the school- 
leaving certificate examination ahd that efforts were being made , to improve the 
pupils’ knowledge of the' English language. In the matriculation, however, in his 
opinion, the test was almost entirely literary. In consequence, the teaching of 
English as a language was at a disadvantage. Mr. Natarajan, while agreeing 
to some extent with previous speakers, pointed out that boys should be taught 
to love the language, and this could only be done by reading and understand- 
ing the literature. Mr. Naik and Mr. Devadhar, however, thought that insufficient 
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attention was now being paid to English literature. The former added that an 
early opportunity should be taken to introduce the pupils to its study. Dr. 
Chatterji feared that the passing of the examination was the chief objective and 
not the learning either of the English language .or of English literature. Boys 
should be encouraged to read books as extensively as possible. At present, the 
teachers in Bengal make very little use of books, but prefer to talk and dictate 
notes which are crammed by the boys. The result is that nothing is learnt at 
all. 


The Medium of Instruction. 

19. Th& chairman then referred to another group of questions on the 
agenda paper which dealt with the medium of instruction in secondary schools. 
The questions were as follows : — 

' (a) "To what extent does instruction through the medium of a foreign 
language (i) ham per the pupils in the acquisition of knowledge 
crushing their independence and originality of thought and in- 
stilling in them the necessity of cram as the only means of 
learning, (ii) impose a burden on .the teachers, and («») tend ta 
the impoverishment of the vernaculars-? ” 

{b) “ Are the comparative paucity of suitable text-books in the vernacular, 
the.deficiency of the vernaculars in technical nomenclature and 
the multiplicity of the vernaculars insuperable objections to 
extending the use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction? ,r 

(c) " Should English be introduced as a medium of instruction gradually 
or not? If so, at what period and in what degree should it be 
introduced ?” 

{d) “To what extent is it advisable to examine students in certain 
subjects at the end of their school career in the vernaculars?” 

The members of the conference gave their opinions on each of these 
questions, but it was clear from the course of the discussion that there were twa • 
main points for consideration : — 

(a) What difficulties are encountered by pupils and teachers through 

English being the medium of instruction ? 

( b ) Should certain sacrifices be made to remove these difficulties ? 

All were agreed that difficulties existed and also that if these difficulties 
were to be removed sacrifices would have to be made. The difference of 
opinion at the meeting, therefore, was not on the truth of the principles laid 
down, but rather on the extent of the difficulties and the extent of the 
sacrifices. One patty urged that the difficulties were so .great that sacrifices 
should be made. The other party urged that the difficulties were not big 
enough to warrant a change of system which entailed so great a sacrifice. 
Generally speaking, the representatives of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces voiced the former opinion, while the Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
representatives held the latter view. The members from the United Province^, in 
the main, contended that a gradual change was possible.- 

Th^dJfflculties 20. Mr. Richey was of the opinion that the present system of teaching 
medium.™ 8:0 the ordinary school subjects in the higher classes of secondary schools through 
the medium of. a. foreign language undoubtedly led to cramming. The pupils, 
and specially those in the lower classes, could not understand properly the 
instruction imparted through the medium of English, and therefore adopted the 
only solution of the difficulty, the memousing of their text-books. Mr. Dube, 
speaking from his experience in the Central Provinces, agreed emphatically with 
Mr. Richey on this point, and thought that cramming was inevitable under the 
present system. In this connection, Mr. Hortiell referred to .the system in Ceylon 
with which he once came into contact. In the secondary schools of that 
colony boys were taught rigidly and exclusively through the medium of English 
and were prepared for the Cambridge local examinations. The results of this 
system, in the opinion of one of His Majesty’s inspectors of schools in England, 
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led to the worst' possible forms of cramming, so that boys who had spent some. 

1 six years in a, secondary school were unable to pass the junior examination 
which was well within the scope of an English boy or girl of the. age ot 
fourteen. Mr. Richey thought that, as a rule, teachers did not like 
giving instruction in the vernacular, but this was largely a matter of pride, as 
under present arrangements they thought that this was an inferior form -of teaching'. 
Under a different system, this antipathy would soon die out. Mr. Fazl-t-Husmn 
saw no reason whjr everything should be made subservient to the study of 
English. . The pupils suffered very considerably from a confusion of ideas and an> 
incapacity for clear thinking ; and these defects were due primarily to instruc- 
tion being given in a foreign language. Mr. Hornell pointed out that the capacity 
of a pupil to grasp the subjects he is being taught cannot outstrip the know- 
ledge of the medium through which these subjects are presented' to him. In, 
Bengal both the teacher and the pupil' should be taken into consideration. The 
teacher, on the one hand, through his unfamiliarity with the medium of instruction 
could only say in, class half of what he wanted to say ; the, pupil, on the other 
hand, for the same reason, could only understand half of what his teacher told 
him. It was clear, therefore, that there must be both waste of energy and confu- 
sion of thought. In cases where the difficulty of the language' is added to the 
difficulty of thfe subjeci, it is clear that the subject cannot be well taught. Mr. 
FazLi*Husain also urged, and Mr. Raoof agreed, that the use of English as a 
medium of instruction was very harmful to the pupils’ knowledge of the English 
language. The boys were encouraged in bad habits and tended to use and, to listen 
to indifferent and ungrammatical English. These defects, once acquired, could only 
be remqved with the greatest difficulty in subsequent years. English as a language 
should be taught scientifically and at the proper time arid place, and no attempt 
should be made to teach it by making it a medium of instruction in other school 
Subjects. Mr. Fazl-i-Husain urged that these views were shared by, the majority 
of educational authorities in the Punjab whose opinions had been voiced at the 
recent conference in Lahore. Bakhshi Ram Rattan , though he could not go 
quite so far as Mr. Fazl-i-Husain, thought that the foreign medium was a big 
handicap to Indian pupils. His experience as an examiner in Lahore showed 
clearly that the boys in many cases had no alternative but, to cram up their work. 
He also alluded to the waste of time involved under the present system The 
pupils had to learn such subjects as history and geography in the vernaculay 
and then relearn them in English. Under present arrangements boys in the Punjab 
found time only to learn Indian history and it was a iriatter for keen regret that they 
learnt no English history at school. If only the medium of instruction, in history 
were the vernacular, Bakhshi Ram. Rattan hoped that ample time could be found 
for the study of English history. Mr. Raoof agreed a,nd thought that the time 
saved by teaching through the vernacular could then be spent in giving a more 
methodical training in the English language. Bakhshi. Ram Rattan also 
stated that in the Punjab }n recent years an extension of the use of the 
vernaculars as media of instruction h$d been made* and ithat, in the opinion of 
the large majority of educationists^ in that province, the experiment had 
been a success. He thought that the study of English would not suffer 
by the vernacular being the medium of- instruction* and that the, present 
system entailed a. great and unnecessary burden on the boys. Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar, though coming from Madras, said that his experience had converted 
him to the vernacularist point of view. He commented on the frequent 
revision of work, first in one language! and then in another, necessitated by the 
change, in the medium^ of instruction at some stage in the school course. Boys 
were therefore expected to crowd too much into k the school course and tended 
to acquire the deplorablei habit, of , learning by heart dictated notes. In con? 
sequence, they, never, gained a real grasp of. the subjects, and therefore the uni- 
versities were forced, to. do, what should;be the work of schools, and much to the 
detriment of soundJearning and national development. Through theiri instruction 
in a foreign language.the pupils were apt' to look upon the simplest leSsons as 
something mysterious and difficult,. They therefore lost heart and relied on 
the memory instead of the understanding. Mr. Sesha Ayyar claimed that, eyery 
boy had some. individuality of, his own, which should be fostered by teaching' in 
that , language with which he was familiar. The aim of the school should be to 
provide, not so much for, tbe genius asr for the boy of - average capacity. As 
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the results of the present system had been most disappointing, he advo- 
cated a changed Mr. Kanhayalal Guru also thought that the foreign medium 
was attended by evil results and that the pupils rarely understood properly the 
lessons given in English. He further added that there were two difficulties 
under the present system, viz., the subject matter and the English 

medium, which might be reduced to one by the introduction of the vernacular 
medium as far as possible for all subjects other than English. Mr. Naik 
did not think that the study of English was in any way improved by 
English being the . medium of instruction. Indeed, the foreign medium of 
instruction was the bane" of the present educational system. Not only 
should explanations be given in the Vernacular, but English text-books 
• should not be used in schools, hlr. Devadhar held somewhat similar views 
though he admitted that opinions in Bombay were much divided on the subject- 
• He •urged that the time had come to emphasise the use of the vernaculars as 
media of instruction in teaching non-language subjects up to standard V 
of the high school. The foreign medium led to much wdste of time and the 
habit of cramming on the part of the pupils. 

The difficulties 21 . Other members of the conference contended that the difficulties ot the 
^ cre '2 n medium could easily be exaggerated. Mr. de la Fosse and Mr. Covertilon 

exaggerated, while admitting that some burden was imposed on the pupils, thought that improve- 
ments in the efficiency of the teaching would tend to remove the defects. Sir 
Sundar Xa/ was als6 of the opinion that by thh time they reach the senior classes 
in the school the pupils have overcome the difficulties to a large extent. Mr. 
Sivakumara Sastriyar thought that many of the difficulties referred to by previous 
speakers could not fairly be attributed to the foreign medium but were due to 
other causes and primarily to indifferent teaching. The originality of the pupil was 
not crushed by his learning through a foreign language. A good deal depended 
on the menial background of the pupil which the teachers should try to secure. 
The inward light could easily break through the foreign medium. Mr. Meston 
and Mr. Stone urged that the difficulties were in themselves a valuable part of 
education and provided an excellent mental and moral disci plin£. The former also 
held that such difficulties as existed were due primarily to the indifferent and life- 
less way in which English was taught, a legacy inherited from the methods of the 
pandits. In schools where the teaching was good and where English was 
"properly correlated with other subjects, there was little fear of serious dislocation. 
Maulvi Ahsanullafi and Dr. Chatterji both combated the idea that English should 
be regarded as a foreign language. The former contended that, far from 
crushing originality, the English language had developed a spirit of independence 
and original thought in the Indian. It had instilled energy and zeal into his 
mind and widened his outlook. He also claimed that the ordinary teacher 
did not consider it a hardship to give his instruction in English. In Bengal 
there was no dearth of English-speaking teachers, but on the other hand the 
number of those who could give instruction In the vernacular was limited. 
Mr Chakravarti admitted that there were difficulties in the present system, but 
urged that the learning of English was one of the objects of school education 
in this country. It was not possible to divorce education from life, and therefore 
any hardship that might arise should readily be accepted. Mr. Natarajan quoted 
a letter written some ninety years ago and eleven jears before Macaulay’s 
minute by Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Lord Amherst, in which he - pleaded for 
English as against Arabic and Sanskrit teaching and considered the idea of using 
the vernaculars as media of instruction in those days unthinkable. The 
arguments brought forward in that letter still obtain today, but the obstacles' 
in the way bf English education are not so great. The necessity of English 
" education, moreover, is still more obvious than it was in those days. There was no 
reason whatever, therefore, in Mr. Natarajan' s opinion why there should be any 
reversal of policy such as had been suggested. If instruction were given through 
the medium of the vernacular there was no reason to anticipate that the practice 
of cramming would be reduced. This habit was in no way a monopoly of India. 
Mr. Covernton thought that cramming in this country was largely traditional and 
that it was not altogether an evil. Mr. Naiarajan was also of the opiriipn that 
£l knowledge of the English language was fostered by making it the medium of 
instruction. Mr. Dvarika Nath said that in Bihar there was also a. great 
demand for English education and that the vast majority of people realised the 



importance of English teaching. The present defects were due to the 
weakness of the teaching rather than to the use of the foreign medium 
•of instruction. Mr.' Hornell again pointed out that the. indifferent state of 
Secondary education in Bengal could not be attributed ' primarily to the foreign 
medium, for in practice .in the majority of schools the teaching was conducted 
almost entirely in the vernacular. 

22. There was a greater unanimity among the members of the conference The . 

in discussing whether or not the vernaculars .had been impoverished by the use of istanwS°oftoe 
English to a large extent as the rhedium.of instruction in schools. Mr. Sivaku - vernaculars. 
mara ‘Sastriyar referred to the vernacular associations in Madras which were 
doing excellent work in encouraging the vernaculars. In reply, Mr. Sesha Ayyar 
contended that the primary object of these associations was to fight for the 
vernaculars as media of instruction and that, if that lWentive were removed, 
their work would be of little value. M r. Meston said that there was no danger 
pf the vernaculars being neglected so long as they were the media of conversa- 
tion in the homes. Besides, he referred to the remarkable development of 
vernacular literature in Madras which indicated clearly that there was no danger 
of impoverishment. Dr. Chatterji, as shown above, thought that; the recent 
development of Bengali literature was due primarily- to English instruction. 

Indeed, such improvements as had been made in recent years, and they have been 
•considerable, were due almost entirely to the influence of English education. If 
the past is any guide to the future, the enrichment of the vernaculars must be 
largely helped by the influence of English education. Mr. Devadhar believed 
that the enrichment of the vernaculars depended' very largely upon the propelling 
force of the message which those who received an English education* felt, bound 
to deliver to the masses who could never read English books.* - 

23. The conference then considered whether, admitting that the foreign The ga ^ 
medium was a heavy burden on pupils and teachers alike, a drastic change would mroivedby 68 
be justified. Some thought that the change could be effected with comparatively 

little difficulty ; others that the sacrifice would be very great. The Madras the media^f 
representatives, except Mr. Seska Ayyar, felt that the difficulties arising from t^ii 5 ®ar n *** 
the multiplicity of the vernaculars would be almost insuperable. It was pointed classes of 
out that in some places it was almost impossible to state what was the vernacular. sohools * 

It would also be difficult in some schools to make adequate provision for the 
Muhammadan pupils. Mr. Sesha Ayyar, however, thought that this difficulty 
would be confined in the main to the city of Madras, as each locality fell under 
a distinct language area. Mr. Devadhar did not consider these difficulties in 
any way insuperable. He suggested that a school might have two sides, a 
practice which was already in force in the Bombay Presidency, where there might 
be the Gujarati and Marathi sides of a school. The deficiency of the vernaculars 
in technical nomenclature did not present any serious obstacles, as even the most 
ardent vernacularist did not object tAthe use of English technical terms. There 
was a general agreement with Mr. Chahravarti that duplication in nomenclature 
was confusing and should therefore be avoided. Mr. Kanhayalal Guru thought 
that the .vernacular technical terms being’ generally much harder to learn than 
those in English, the use of the former in the class-room would-be a source of 
trouble to the boys. Another difficulty was offered by the diversity of the vernacu- 
lars. Both these difficulties, however, could be removed by the use of Eng- 
lish technical terms. The language used by the teachet for his explanations in 
vernacular might be of the type ordinarily spoken in that particular locality so as 
to be easily intelligible to all the pupils in a class. Mr. Guru did not 
desire the* boys t?o be unacquainted with the vernacular technicalities. With a 
view to this end he suggested the supply to the boys of printed bi-lingual glos- 
saries of each subject for their frequent reference. ‘ 

Over ’the question of the* text-books, however, there was a 
very wide difference of opinion. Mr. de la Fosse . thought that there was 
no serious paucity of vernacular text-books for the junior classes. In 
the senior classes, however, there was a serious dearth of good books, and 
especially in mathematics and history. If any change were to be made, it 
would be necessary to translate English text-books or write new ones. Mr 
Sesha Ayyar said that text-books were being published in the vernacular. Mr* , 
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Ric h ey admitted that as yet there was a dearth of good vernacular text-books > 
• and that even offers of rewards by Government had not induced men to 
write in the vernacular, but he thought that this reluctance could easily ' 
be. overcome weife the system of education different. Sir Sundar Lai said 
that as there were only two versions of the veraacula'r in the United 
Provinces, the system of using English technical terms would obviate any 
difficulties that might arise in that respect. Suitable text-books could easily 
be prepared. Mr. Covernton thought that the demand would create the 
supply- Messrs. Naik, Kanhayalal Guru and Fasl-i-Husain did not antici* 
pate any serious difficulty in the provision of suitable vernacular text-bcoks. Mr. 
Devadhar thought that the vernacular associations would render valuable assist* 
ance. in the publication of vernacular text-books. Mr. Hornell, however, held very 
different views. He pointed out that there were few things in education that 
required more skill and care than the writing of text-books. The text-books now 
in general use in schools in England represented the experience of a large number 
of years. Mr. Hornell could not think it a wise policy to throw over that experi- 
ence, especially when there was considerable uncertainty as to what would take its 
'place. Text-books, however well translated from the English, could never be 
as good as the 'original. Mr. Natarajan agreed emphatically with Mr. Hornell. 
The substitution of vernacular for English teaching ahd of vernacular for English 
text-books would check progress in India for perhaps thirty or forty years and 
be disastrous to the interests of the country. He repeated that whatever 
might be the merits of a vernacular course, the boys would be largely failures 
so far as decision of character and resourcefulness were concerned. He was 
ajso doubtful whether the vernacular books would be forthcoming. The 
vernacular training colleges in the Bombay Presidency had been in existence 
for a number of years; but the teachers trained there had not shown any 
desire to write vernacular text-books. Mr. Natarajan also referred to recent 
experience in Japan and quoted from the report of the* late Mr. W. H. Sharp. 
Under the old system the teaching was in Japanese, but the text-books were in 
English. The recent substitution of vernacular for foreign text-books had resulted 
in a considerable falling off in the pupils' knowledge of the foreign language. Dr. 
Chatterji said there were 1 many Bengali text -books, but would still insist on the use 
of English text-books as early in the school as possible. Maulvi Ahsanullah pointed 
out that English was the lingua franca of educated Indians throughout India, and, 
therefore no changes should be made which would relegate it to the position of 
a foreign language like Latin or Greek.- Any attempt to do so would have a 
disastrous consequence. 

24. In consequence of these differences of opinion, there was not much 
wioh tie at unanimity in the conference, as to the stage when English should be introduced 
foreign as the medium of instruction. Mr. Richey thought that the use of English 

^ovUdMbe 4 s t ^ ie me dium should be postponed as long as possible. While the teaching 

introduced. was in the vernacular, there was no reason whatever why the pupils should 
not be trained to write their answers in English. Such a practice would tend to 
improve not only the knowledge of the ordinary school subjects, bat 
also the capacity of the pupils to write grammatical and orderly English. 
Mr. Fasl-i-Husain. went further in claiming that even English might be taught 
partly through the vernacular. Mr. Dvarika Nath, on the other hand, urged- 
that English should be the mqdiura, in the four higher classes of the secondary 
school. Mr. de la Fosse * thought that the total exclusion of English as the 
medium in the middle stages, woqld result in an indifferent knowledge of English 
by the pupils, h) the higher stages. This deficiency would therefore react most 
unfavourably on the- college instruction and rentier the college teaching 
to a large extent ineffective. In the teaching of, , English, Mr. Hornell 
suggested that English should be used as, much as possible, but- not exclusively. 
This was the general opinion of the conference. Maulvi Ahsanullah 
also referred to the teaching of Sanskrit and Arabic in Bengal. The results 
of that teaching- which was ordinarily conducted in English were deplor- 
able. * Mr. Hornell agreed emphatically with Maulvi Ahsanullah. He pointed 
out that the matter was one of very considerable importance as a classical 
language is taken by every boy who appears for the matriculation of the Calcutta 
University. The results of the present system were very poor indeed. The 
.pandit and the- maulvi are usually incapable of translating into English! and 
therefore the bdys are compelled to learn by , heart a key written, as a rule, in 
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execrable language. The mental gymnastic demanded by the pupil under the 
present system is intolerable. He tries first to translate the classical text into 
his " thinking language " which/ is Bengali, and then tries to translate his 
Bengali thoughts into English, of which language he has a very imperfect 
knowledge. Until radical improvements can be made in the teaching Mr. Hornell 
was of the opinion that Sanskrit should be taught through the medium of 
Bengali and made part of a serious study of the vernacular. 

35 The following resolutions were then put to the meeting : — 

5. " The vernacular should be the medium of instruction in all the 

classes of a high school. ” 

Messrs. FazULHusain , Sitacharan Dube and Naik voted for the proposal, 

Messrs. Sesha Ayyar, Richey , Kanhayalal Guru and Devadhar accepted the 
proposal with the addition of the words ' as far as possible in subjects other than 
English.’ 

6 . 14 English should be the principal medium of instruction in the two 

higher classes of a high school.” 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Sivakumara Sastriyar, Maulvi Ahsanullah , Hornell, 
Chakravarti , Saiyid Muhammad Abdur Raoof, Meston, Stone, Dvarika Nath, 
Chatter ji, Natarajan , Devadhar, Covernton ani Sir Sundar Lai voted for the 
proposal. 

(a)’ Mr. Sesha Ayyar accepted the proposal with the substitution 
of * the highest class '• for ' two higher classes. ’ 

(*) Messrs. Sivakumara Sastriyar , Maulvi Ahsanullah, Hornell , Chak- 
ravarti j Meston, Stone, Dvarika Nath, Chatterji, Natarajan, 
Covernton and Sir Sundar Lai would accept the substitution of 
‘ three ' for * two ’ classes. 

(c) Maulvi Ahsanullah, Messrs. Hornell, Chakravarti, Dvarika Nath, 
Chatterji, Natarajan and Covernton would accept the substi- 
tution of 1 four ’ for ‘ two ’ classes. 


Resolutions; 


26. The conference was generally agreed that the introduction of English The gradual 
as the medium of instruction should be effected gradually. Mr.Hornell^ EngUshas 
suggested that in subjects demanding a knowledge of technical terms, such as a medium of 
mathematics and geography, the medium of English should be utilised at an early nBtrnot on » 
stage. History should be taught in English where the text is sufficiently simple and 
where easy questions and answers are involved. Mr. dela Fosse said that it was 
the practice in the United Provinces to introduce gradually the foreign medium, 
but he thought that the teachers should be encouraged to use English terms more 
extensively than they did. Mr. Si' akumara Sastriyar agreed with the latter sugges- 
tion - Maulvi Ahsanullah was much in favour of the gradual introduction of the 
foreign medium. He suggested that in the fifth year English figures might, be 
used in arithmetic lessons and in the following year English names in the geography 
teaching. After that, history and geography could be taught in English, and in 
the four top classes of a school all instruction could be given through the medium 
of English. Bakhshi Ram Rattan thought that all subjects in which ex- 
pression plays an important part should be taught, as far as possible, in the 
vernacular Other subjects, such as science and mathematics, could be taught in 
English in the top two classes. Mr Covernton held somewhat similar opinions. Mr. 

Hornell, however, protested against any hard-and-fast ruies. In his opinion, the 
efficient teacher was best capable of judging where and when the medium of in- 
struction should be changed. Sir Sundar Lai thought that if it was decided to 
emphasise still more the use of the English medium in the schools, 
the chang; should be carried out gradually, subject by subject, and should 
descend downwards from the higher classes. Mr. Kanhayalal Guru said that the 1 
English medium should be introduced gradually as was the custom in the system' 
obtaining in the Central Provinces. 

37. Unfortunately, there was little time for the discussion whether or not Medium of 
students might be examined in the vernacular at the end of their school course, examinatioii . 
Mr. Hornell explained that under the restrictions of the Calcutta University school courso, 
history was not a compulsory subject in the matriculation examination, and that 
the answers might be written in English or in the vernacular. He did not think 
that this concession was used to any great extent, nor did he believe that 
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such answers as wer-t in the vernacular were in any way, superior to those 
in English. He added that the question papers were in English. "Mr. Covernton 
explained that in Bombay certain of the papers in the school final examination 
could be answered in the vernacular if the candidates so wished. fie said that he 
had not yet had time to compare the records of those who answered , in English 
with those who answered in the vernacular, but it was doubtful whether the latter 
showed any marked superiority. Mr. Devadhar disputed this expression of 
ppinion on the strength of the remarks made by the examiners appointed by, the 
Department and thought that the experiment had already proved successful to 
■some extent. It was also urged that as the text-books were in English and as the 
medium of instruction in the classes preparing for this examination w-ag English 
the concession of answering questions in the vernacular could not be of any great 
value to 'he pupils. Mr. Devadhar , therefore, advocated that an option of 
t, answering questions in non-language papers in English or vernacular be given 
to those candidates who did not intend to proceed to the university. Mr. 
Natarajan said that in the Bombay matriculation examination candidates were 
not examined in certain subjects, such as science and geography. The head- 
masters of schools were expected to certify that their students had completed 
satisfactorily the prescribed courses in these subjects. The mere fact that there 
was a strong feeling in Bombay that this concession should be withdrawn and 
that candidates for matriculation should be examined publicly in all subjects, 
showed that the concession was not much valued. Bakkshi Ram Rattan said 
that at the recent conference in Lahore a resolution had been passed by a small 
majority that candidates should be given the option of answering their examina- 
tion questions in the vernacular. The experiment pf examining students in the 
vernacular had been tried in the Gurukula and was reported to be successful. 
Sir Sundar Lai thought that pupils preparing for university courses or the learned 
professions should be examined, as at present, in English. Those, however, 
who were not intending to continue their education beyond ihe high school 
stage, should be allowed to answer their papers in the vernacular. In the United 
Provinces such a course would be practicable only in the school-leaving 
certificate examination. The matriculation system of the Allahabad University 
extends over an area larger than that of the province and includes provinces 
jwhere other vernaculars are current. No change in the matriculation therefore 
was possible at present. Mr. de la Fosse agreed. Mr. Sesha Ayyar thought 
that there was room for experiment and that candidates should have the option 
cf answering in English or in the vernacular. Mr, Richey thought that the 
candidates who intended to go to the university should be required to answer 
in English the papers on those subjects which they intended to study at 
college. Mr. Meston could see no advantage in giving such concessions. Mr.. 
Stone said there was a very little demand for any change and that, candidates 
wished to make a^ good a show as possible in the examinations, For example, 
those who answered their papers in the vernacular might easily be penalised in 
their efforts to obtain employment. Dr. C hatter ji saw no harm in making the ex- 
periment, Mr. Dube , oo the other hand, thought that so long as, examinations 
continued to bp held in English, all teaching will be subordinated to that end. 
Mr. Kanhayalal Guru thought that students could well be examined in the 
vernacular during and at the end of their school career in all the subjects except 
English' provided that English technical terms wefe allowed to be used in 
answering papers in mathematics and certain other subjects. 

28. The following resolutions were then put before the conference 

7. “ Examination^ at the end of the high school course should be i'n the 

vernacular in all subjects except English, ” 

Messrs. Fazl-i- Husain and Sitacharan Dube voted for the proposal. 

8 . “ Candidates should haVe the option of answering the examinations at 

the end of the high school course in English or the vernacular in all 
subjects except English. " , 

Messrs . de la Fosse, Sesha Ay tar, Richey , Fazl-i- Husain, Sitacharan Dube , 
Kanhayalal Guru, Chakravarti, Bakkshi Ram Rattan , Saiyid Muhammad Abdur 
Raoof , Chatterji, Devadhar, Naik and Covernton voted for the proposal. 

29. There w ere 21 members at the conference, .excluding the Government of 
India officials who did not vote. 
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